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ANNOUNCEMENT 


E  The  February  luiniber  of  Art  and  1 

1  Archaeology  will  be  devoted  1 

1  chiefly  to  the  arts  and  civilizations  | 

I  of  the  Orient,  and  will  include,  | 

1  among  other  contributions,  the  1 

■  following  titles:  “The  Art  of  the  | 

1  Akkadians,”  by  Albert  T.  Clay,  | 

m  Yale  University;  ‘‘The  Arts  of  the  | 

C  Sumerians,”  by  George  S.  Duncan,  | 

p  Johns  Hopkins  University;  and  | 

1  ‘‘The  Cuneiform  Tablets  of  Cap-  | 

I  ]:)adocia,”  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  Oxford  | 

I  University.  1 
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TEACH  HIM  ON  THESE.  AS  STAIRS  TO  CLIMB 
AND  LIVE  ON  EVEN  TERMS  WITH  TIME 
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Ruckstuhl's  Masterpiece  “Evening”  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  Repro¬ 
duced  here  by  permission  of  F.  W.  Ruckstuhl,  from  a  photograph  by  A.  B.  Bogart 
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RUCKSTUHL’S  “EVENING” 

{After  seeing  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  that  exqui¬ 
site  nude  marble  statue  of  womankind,  which  its  sculptor, 

F.  Wellington  Rnckstuhl,  has  entitled  “Evening'’ .) 

If  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being, 

As  that  good  sage  of  Concord  taught. 

Then  pure  art  thou  to  all  our  seeing, 

O  form  with  such  a  beauty  wrought! 

If  after  many  days  in  lands  across  the  sea. 

Fruitless  my  beauty-quest  from  shore  to  shore; 

Thy  matchless  grace  would  surely  say  to  me; 
“Traveler,  wander  ye  hence  no  more.” 

Then,  he  must  be  both  dull  and  earthly  slow 
To  whom  thy  form  is  ever  just  a  stone; 

Who  doth  not  in  his  better  moments  know 
That  such  sweet  divinity  is  love  full  blown; — 

That  where  love  and  beauty  thus  combine. 

Mute  testimonies  they  of  the  all  Divine. 


Harry  Edward  Miller 


Label  of  cloth  inscribed  in  gold  letters  on  the  mummy-case  of  Arteinidora  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York.  “Artemidora,  daughter  of  Harpokras,  who  died  untimely  at  the  age  of  27.  Be  of  good  cheer” 

A  CHIP  OF  WOOD,  OR  EGYPTIAN  MUMMY'LABELS 

Hamilton  Ford  Allen 


IF  it  had  not  been  for  the  Greek  let¬ 
ters  incised  upon  it  I  should  have 
passed  by  the  “chip  of  wood”  lying 
with  many  other  objects  in  a  glass  case 
in  one  of  our  large  museums.  The  other 
objects  are  forgotten,  but  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  chip  of  wood,  framed  in 
glass,  stands  on  the  mantel-shelf  in  my 
study. 

Standing  with  my  nose  almost  touch¬ 
ing  the  glass  cover  of  the  case  I  en¬ 
deavored  to  decipher  the  meaning  of 
the  Greek  letters,  to  form  them  into 
words,  but  I  could  not.  No  one  in  the 
museum  knew  what  the  object  was.  It 
had  been  presented  to  the  museum 
along  with  the  other  objects  in  the  case 
when  “The  Museum”  was  but  a  dream 
in  the  minds  of  its  founders.  The  object 
was  from  Egypt. 

Ah,  from  Egypt. 

Yes,  from  Egypt. 

Here  was  a  quest  as  alluring,  as  mys¬ 
terious  as  any  on  which  mariner  ever 
launched  his  bark  or  knight  ever  tight¬ 
ened  girth  and  rode  away.  The  road 
should  lead  to  Egypt,  “where,”  as 


Herodotus  says,  “men  do  all  things 
differently  from  other  men,”  the  land 
of  the  swiftly  flowing  Nile  on  whose 
mysterious  rise  and  fall  the  people  de¬ 
pend  for  bread,  the  land  where  millions 
toiled  to  raise  the  eternal  tombs  of 
kings. 

The  photograph  of  the  chip  of  wood 
which  the  director  of  the  museum 
kindly  sent  me  would  no  more  give  up 
its  meaning  than  its  original,  but  it 
brought  good  luck;  for  one  of  my  pupils 
to  whom  I  showed  it  said,  “Why,  I  have 
a  piece  of  wood  with  writing  on  it.  My 
grandfather  got  it  in  Egypt.  But  I 
don’t  know  what  it  is.”  And  he  brought 
the  “piece  of  wood  with  writing  on  it” 
and  made  me  a  present  of  it. 

Here  was  added  interest;  for  besides 
the  Greek  letters  written  on  one  side, 
the  other  side  contained  letters  in  some 
other  alphabet  which  we  supposed  to 
be  Egyptian. 

At  this  point  I  bethought  me  of  a 
friend  who  was  learned  in  matters 
Egyptian.  To  him  photographs  of  the 
two  chips  of  wood  were  sent  and  back 
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came  the  laconic  reply,  “They  are 
mummy-labels.” 

But  what  are  mummy-labels,  and 
why  were  mummies  labeled? 

At  this  stage  of  the  quest  a  lawyer- 
friend  called  one  evening.  To  him  the 
labels  were  enthusiastically  shown. 

“What  are  they?”  said  he. 

“They  are  mummy-labels,”  said  I. 

“Well,  what  of  it,”  said  he. 

What  of  it!  What  of  it!  I  do  not 
know  what  audible  answer  I  made,  but 
myself  within  said,  “Now  isn’t  that 
just  like  a  lawyer!  He  doesn’t  want  to 
know  what  a  mummy-label  is.”  So 
there  I  had  to  leave  him  and  go  on 
alone. 

But  the  road  was  not  an  easy  one. 
It  was  beset  with  difficulties.  The  books 
in  the  local  college  library  had  not  been 
selected  to  help  a  benighted  being  find 
out  “What  is  a  mummy-label?”,  and  a 
search  of  the  town  library  was  barren 
of  results. 

In  answer  to  an  appeal  a  friend,  less 
learned  than  the  other  in  matters  Egyp¬ 
tian,  but  more  appreciative  of  the  in¬ 
quirer’s  ignorance,  sent  a  list  of  books 
and  articles  by  whose  aid  the  meaning 
of  the  chip  of  wood  might  be  laid  bare. 
With  this  list  in  his  pocket  the  hunter 
took  the  train  to  a  large  city  and  ap¬ 
proached  with  eager  feet  the  great  li¬ 
brary  whose  imposing  front  promised 
hoped-for  knowledge.  But,  alas!  Mum¬ 
my-labels  were  not  in  its  scheme  of  life. 
It  was  up  to  date  and  had  no  thought 
or  money  for  books  on  ancient  themes. 
Wherefore,  after  patient,  unrewarded 
search,  the  hunter  journeyed  home 
again,  baffled,  but  not  dismayed,  down¬ 
cast,  but  determined  to  bide  his  time 
and  fortune.  Justum  et  tenacem  pro¬ 
positi  virum. 

So  fortune  smiled. 

Becoming  interested  in  the  quest,  a 
lady — she  could  have  been  nothing  else 


— helped  the  hunter  on  his  way  with 
a  purse  of  fifty  dollars.  The  dollars 
brought  books,  a  grammar  of  Egyp¬ 
tian,  another  of  Coptic,  a  whole  book 
of  mummy-labels,  chips  of  wood  which 
told  of  “Theanous,”  that  was  all; 
“Apollonios,  son  of  Apollonios,”  both 
Greek  in  name,  if  not  in  land  and  race; 
“Tmesios,  whose  mother  was  Tsena- 
tres,”  (Her  name  means  “midwife.” 
Knew  she  not  her  father?);  “Besis,  son 
of  Pachoumis  from  Bompae,”  his  town 
as  well  as  he  long  turned  to  clay. 

Then  there  was  “Pasine,  a  moscho- 
thyte”;  “Sontoous,  a  scribe,  son  of 
Eros”;  “Pachoumis,  son  of  Pebos,  a 
priest.” 

The  titles  and  callings  of  many  had 
followed  them  to  the  grave.  So  I  learned 
the  names  of  men  whose  duty  was  relig¬ 
ion  and  the  last  offices  for  the  dead,  the 
prophet,  the  priest,  the  priestess,  the 
shrine-bearer,  the  undertaker,  the  grave¬ 
digger,  the  interpreter;  of  artisans,  the 
goldsmith,  the  brass-worker,  the  builder, 
the  carpenter,  the  lathe-worker,  the 
brickmaker,  the  steward,  the  farm-lab¬ 
orer,  the  cowherd,  the  gooseherd,  the 
chief-shepherd,  and  the  slave;  of  men  of 
business,  the  ship-owner,  the  ship-cap¬ 
tain,  the  banker,  the  wool-merchant 
the  potseller,  the  baker;  of  officials,  the 
market  inspector,  the  town-clerk,  and 
the  scribe.  One  was  even  called  “phil¬ 
osopher,”  another  “lawyer.” 

You  see  that  the  titles  and  callings 
are  those  of  the  lower,  not  of  the  higher 
or  ruling  classes.  By  way  of  exception 
there  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York  a  handsome  mummy-case  on 
the  foot  of  which  there  is  a  label  of  cloth 
inscribed  in  raised  gold  letters  (pages 
6  and  8),  “Artemidora,  daughter 
of  Harpokras,  who  died  untimely! 
Twenty-seven  years  old.  Be  of  good 
cheer.”  But  in  the  main  the  labels  give 
us  the  names  of  the  poor  and  humble 


Mummy  case  of  Artemiclora  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  \'ork;.  On  the  foot  (not  visible  in  the  illustration)  is  the  mummy-label 

reproduced  on  page  6 
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who  could  not  afford  expensive  mum¬ 
mification  and  burial  in  a  costly  tomb. 
Their  bodies,  cheaply  prepared  for 
burial,  were  shipped  by  boat  to  some 
necropolis,  there  to  be  laid  in  a  grave  or 
with  other  bodies  in  a  pit  in  the  desert 
sand.  It  is  this  sand  which  has  pre¬ 
served  these  chips  of  wood.  The  graves 
were  made  in  the  dry  soil  above  the 
reach  of  the  annual  inundation,  and  as 
rain  rarely  fell  in  the  land  the  wood  was 
preserved  from  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
ground. 

To  one  who  has  not  read  and  closely 
studied  these  labels  it  would  seem  pe¬ 
culiar  that  anyone  should  concern  him¬ 
self  with  them,  should  waste  on  them 
the  time  which  might  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  spent.  But  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  especially  if 
you  are  interested  in  the  people  who 
toiled  while  history  was  being  made, 
you  will  come  to  understand  the  human 
interest  in  these  bits  of  wood,  chance 
bits  whittled  into  any  shape  which  will 
give  a  small  flat  surface  on  which  to 
inscribe  a  few  words,  and  bored  at  one 
end  with  a  hole  through  which  to  pass 
a  string  to  attach  the  label  to  the 
mummy. 

When  a  death  occurred  there  were 
several  things  which  demanded  atten¬ 
tion.  Since  for  purposes  of  taxation 
each  person  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
inhabitants  of  his  district,  at  death,  the 
Basiiikos  Grammateus,  the  director  of 
finances  must  be  informed  so  that  the 
name  might  be  stricken  from  the  rolls. 
Examples  of  such  a  notice  have  been 
discovered.  “From  Aurelios  Papirios, 
son  of  Kolluthos,  from  the  village  of 
Mochennomthu.  Since  my  relative, 
Publics,  who  is  enrolled  in  the  above- 
mentioned  village  Mochennomthu,  has 
died,  I  beg  you  to  have  this  name  erased 
by  one  of  the  public  scribes,  as  is 
proper.” 


Mummy  label  of  wood 


Moreover,  the  body  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  burial  by  the  embaimers,  and, 
when  ready,  must  be  shipped  to  some 
necropolis,  there  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  guardians  of  the  cemetery.  In  order 
that  the  body  might  safely  reach  its 
destination,  directions  concerning  ship¬ 
ment  and  destination  must  be  sent  with 
it  and  some  distinguishing  mark  must 
be  attached  to  it;  for  outwardly  mum¬ 
mies  looked  much  alike.  These  two 
needs  were  met  by  sending  with  the 
body  a  papyrus  scroll  which  gave  the 
directions,  and,  as  a  means  of  identifi¬ 
cation,  by  attaching  a  label  to  the  neck 
of  the  mummy.  An  example  of  such  a 
papyrus  scroll  is,  “Senpamountes  to 
her  brother,  greeting.  I  have  sent  you 
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by  Tales  in  his  own  ship  the  body  of 
our  mother  prepared  for  burial  with  a 
tablet  about  the  neck.  I  have  paid  the 
tare  in  full.  A  distinguishing  mark  of 
the  mummy  is  a  rose-colored  covering 
on  which  at  the  waist  her  name  is  writ¬ 
ten.  I  pray  that  you  may  be  well, 
brother.  In  the  third  year  on  the  elev¬ 
enth  of  Thoth.” 

The  majority  of  the  lal^els  give  but 
a  few  words,  the  name  of  the  deceased 
with  the  name  of  the  father  or  mother 
or  both,  and  perhaps  the  number  of 
years  which  the  deceased  lived.  Often 
the  name  of  the  town  from  which  the 
deceased  came  is  added.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  label  performed  the  double 
function  of  papyrus  scroll  and  label  by 
giving  the  directions  for  shipment  as  well 
as  the  usual  names  for  identification. 
01  this  double  function  we  have  an 
example  in,  “Sarapion,  surnamed  Vale¬ 
rios,  a  goldsmith.  Carry  him  to  Akan- 
thon,  to  Philadelphia  in  the  district  of 
Arsinoe.  Deliver  him  to  Kelescis  the 
undertaker.” 

Comparatively  few  of  the  known 
labels  have  been  published.  There  is  a 
large  number  in  the  museum  in  Cairo 
and  many  are  scattered  among  the  mu¬ 
seums  of  Europe.  But  even  those  which 
have  been  published  have  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  Egypt.  When  the  rest 
have  been  studied  and  the  results  made 
known  we  shall  learn  many  added  facts 
about  life  in  Egypt  in  the  time  when 
labels  were  used.  Eor  they,  like  other 
things,  had  their  vogue,  being  used,  as 
is  shown  by  the  few  that  are  dated, 
from  the  second  to  some  time  in  the 
fourth  century  A.D. 

Egypt  which,  after  its  conquest  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  had  beer  subject 
to  Greek  rulers,  fell  before  the  Roman 
Augustus  in  thirty  B.c.  and  was  now 
an  imperial  province,  but  Greek  influ¬ 
ence  permeated  Egyptian  life.  Greek 


was  the  official  language  of  the  country 
and  Greeks  were  the  lower  officials.  In 
the  cities  Greek  blood  was  purer  than 
among  the  population  of  the  country 
districts  where  intermarriage  had  caused 
much  mixture.  Since  the  Romans  were 
now  lords  of  the  land,  the  Greeks  were 
no  longer  the  ruling  class  and  were 
brought  much  closer  to  their  fellow 
Egyptian  subjects  with  whom  they 
intermarried  and  whose  religious  and 
funeral  customs  they  adopted  while 
priding  themselves  on  their  more  or 
less  pure  Greek  blood.  Complete  fu¬ 
sion  could  not  come  until  Christianity 
gave  them  a  common  religion,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Greek  instead  of  the 
Demotic  gave  them  a  common  alpha¬ 
bet. 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  we  find 
substantiated  by  the  mummy-labels. 
In  labels  like  the  following:  “Pasion, 
son  of  Antinoos,”  “Apollonios,  son  of 
Apollonios,  a  shepherd,”  we  have  good 
Greek  names,  probably  of  men  in  fami¬ 
lies  which  prided  themselves  on  their 
Greek  blood.  In  the  latter  label  the 
son  has  received  the  father’s  name.  But 
in  “Apollonios,  son  of  Pbekis,  son  of 
Psais,  whose  mother  was  Senpachou- 
mis,”  the  name  of  the  son  is  Greek,  while 
the  names  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
grandfather  are  Egyptian. 

In  “Theodora  Poiteseiris,  daughter  of 
Psenoseiris,  son  of  Psenenoupis,  the 
builder.  Her  mother  was  Theodora. 
Erom  Psonis.  Eleven  years  old.”  Theo¬ 
dora  was  named  tor  her  mother,  the 
name  being  Greek,  but  at  the  same  time 
she  had  a  second  name,  Poiteseiris, 
which  was  Egyptian,  and  the  names  of 
her  father  and  grandfather  were  Egyp¬ 
tian  also. 

This  custom  of  giving  double  names 
is  rather  common.  Sometimes  the 
names  are  both  Greek,  as  in  “Aurelios 
Triptolemos,  also  called  Epimachos, 
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twenty-five  years  old.”  Rather  fre¬ 
quent  also  are  names  which  are  a  com¬ 
bination  of  Egyptian  and  Greek,  as  in 
“Psenartemis,  son  of  Psenartemis,”  in 
which  the  prefix  Psen  is  Egyptian  for 
son.  As  in  other  languages,  these  pa¬ 
tronymic  or  matronymic  names  are 
common. 

Then  there  are  names  which  show 
the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  religion 
on  the  Greek  and  prove  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Greek  with  Egyptian  gods  and 
goddesses.  Since  Artemis  and  Isis  had 
been  identified,  Psenartemis,  the  son  of 
Artemis,  will  correspond  to  Psenesis, 
the  son  of  Isis,  and  from  Artemidorus 
and  Artemidora  it  will  be  but  a  step  to 
Isidorus  and  Isidora.  Because  the  sun- 
god  Apollo  had  been  identified  with  the 
sun-god  Horus,  whose  sign  was  the 
hawk,  we  have  such  Greek  names  as 
Harpocrates,  Horus  the  child;  Hieraka- 
pollo,  Apollo  the  hawk,  corresponding 
to  Harpbekis,  Horus  the  hawk;  and 
Hierax,  the  hawk,  corresponding  to 
Pbekis,  the  hawk. 

Few  of  the  names  in  the  labels  are 
Roman.  Those  which  do  occur  are  in 
the  Greek  form,  as  Maximas,  Aurelios, 
Aurelia,  Germanos,  Gaios,  Kapiton, 
Kastor,  Klaudios,  Makrinos,  Poupli- 
anos,  Postomos,  and  so  forth. 

The  majority  of  the  names  are  Egyp¬ 
tian  written  in  Greek  and  made  to 
conform  to  Greek  vocalization  and  de¬ 
clension.  Taking  all  the  names  and 
separating  those  which  are  Greek  from 
those  which  are  Egyptian  we  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Greek  origin  who  con¬ 
formed  to  the  Egyptian  religious  and 
funeral  customs  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries  a.d.  This  proportion  is  one 
to  three  or  four  for  the  province  of 
Akhmim,  since  it  is  from  this  region 
that  the  labels  chiefly  come. 

Fortunately  many  of  the  labels  are 


inscribed  on  one  side  in  Greek  and  on 
the  other  in  Egyptian  in  the  Demotic 
alphabet,  but  since  the  form  of  relig¬ 
ion  was  Egyptian  no  attempt  is  made 
to  translate  into  Greek  the  pious  wishes 
and  prayers  which  are  inscribed  in  De¬ 
motic.  A  common  form  of  bilingual 
label  is,  on  the  Greek  side,  “Porousis, 
son  of  Haremephis  and  of  his  mother 
Tbesis.  He  lived  fifty  years”;  on  the 
Demotic  side,  "His  soul  lives  before 
Osiris — Sokar,  the  great  god,  the  lord 
of  Abydos,  Pe-worschi,  the  son  of  Har- 
mehef.  His  mother  was  Te-bes.  He  died 
with  fifty  years.” 

These  bilingual  labels  are  of  special 
value.  In  these  the  Egyptian  name, 
which  was  written  without  vowels  and 
with  possible  omission  of  consonants,  is 
on  the  Greek  side  transcribed  in  Greek 
letters  with  the  vowels  introduced. 
Thus  we  learn  the  originals  of  many  of 
the  Egyptian  names  which  appear  in  a 
Grecized  form  in  the  numerous  papyri 
found  in  Egypt.  In  addition  to  these 
Egyptian  names  we  gain  from  the  bi¬ 
lingual  labels  information  about  the 
vocalization  and  pronunciation  of  the 
Egyptian  language  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  A.D.,  and  from  this  in¬ 
formation  are  able  to  reason  back  to 
the  vocalization  and  pronunciation  of 
the  language  of  an  earlier  period.  More¬ 
over,  from  these  bilingual  labels  the 
value  of  Demotic  signs  previously  un¬ 
known  has  been  established. 

Very  few  of  the  labels  give  the  date 
of  death.  Some  give  the  month  and 
day  of  the  month  of  the  Egyptian  year, 
and  some  give  a  number  for  the  year, 
but  as  dating  was  by  the  year  of  the 
resigning  Roman  emperor  the  date  can¬ 
not  be  established  when  the  name  of  the 
emperor  is  omitted.  A  few,  and  these 
are  important  on  this  account,  give  a 
complete  date.  It  is  from  these  that  we 
learn  the  period  in  which  the  custom  of 
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attaching  lal)els  was  followed.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  completely  dated  label  is  the 
following:  “Pammenes,  son  of  Aphro- 
tleisios,  son  of  Potamon.  His  mother 
was  Taapis.  An  interpreter  at  Mem¬ 
phis.  He  lived  forty-hve  years  and  was 
buried  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  An¬ 
toninus  on  the  twenty-hfth  of  Athyr 
according  to  the  Egyptians,”  from 
which  we  learn  that  Pammenes  died  in 
one  hundred  and  hfty-four  A.d.  on  the 
twenty-hfth  of  the  month  i\thyr  of  the 
Egyptian  calendar. 

Led  on  l)y  a  desire  to  understand  the 
signihcance  of  a  chip  of  wood  on  which 
a  few  Greek  letters  were  cut  we  have 
traveled  a  long  road,  but  have  hnally 
reached  the  end.  We  have  learned  about 
the  Egyptian  custom  of  attaching  labels 
to  mummies  and  what  may  be  learned 
trom  studying  the  words  inscribed  on 
the  labels.  Now  we  know  the  meaning 
ot  the  words  on  the  particular  chip  of 
wood  which  started  us  on  this  quest, 
d'he  first  word  is  an  Egyptian  name 
made  up  of  the  feminine  dehnite  arti¬ 
cle,  the  word  which  means  little  and  the 
Latin  name  \"alentina,  which  in  its 
(ireck  form  would  be  Oualenteina;  the 


second  word  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
common  Egyptian  name  Efonch;  the 
third  word  is  the  Greek  for  “years” ;  and 
the  last  is  the  symbol  for  the  number 
nineteen.  So  we  have  “The  little  Valen¬ 
tine,  daughter  of  Eponychos,  nineteen 
years  old.”  See  page  9. 

This  chip  of  wood  roughly  whittled 
out  and  incised  with  letters  is  the  only 
memorial  of  a  short  life-story  which  was 
played  to  an  end  in  far-off  days  in  the 
land  of  the  Nile.  The  story  was  short 
and  will  be  hid  forever  by  the  veil  which 
hides  all  such  tragedies  of  the  past.  But 
we  cannot  look  on  this  slight  me¬ 
morial  without  the  wish  that  we  might 
know  more.  The  scene  was  laid  in 
Egypt,  which  casts  its  spell  on  all  who 
visit  it;  the  tragedy  lies  in  the  “nine¬ 
teen  years  old”;  the  moral  is  plain. 
Whether  we  live  in  a  mud-walled  hut 
on  the  banks  of  the  yellow  Nile  or  in  a 
palace  in  some  other  land.  Pallida  mors 
mquo  pulsat  pecle  pauperum  tabernas. 
Regumque  turres,  and  we  cry  Ave  atque 
vale.  Little  Valentine. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 
Washington,  Pa. 
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IV— THE  FOURTH  WONDER 

THE  TEMPLE  OF  DIANA  AT  EPHESUS 

Edgar  J.  Banks 


There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the 
early  days  a  wooden  statue  of  a 
goddess  fell  from  heaven  into  a 
thicket,  and  that  vines,  twining  about 
it,  held  it  upright;  that  men  found  the 
goddess  standing  in  the  thicket,  and 
began  to  worship  her.  Some  say  that 
the  goddess  was  Artemis,  and  that  the 
place  where  she  fell  was  near  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  river  Cayster 
empties  into  the  sea.  Her  statue  was  of 
wood;  upon  the  head  was  a  mural  head¬ 
dress  to  represent  the  wall  of  a  city. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  said  to 
have  been  entirely  covered  with  breasts, 
as  we  see  her  in  the  Naples  alabaster 
figures,  for  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
the  earth.  The  lower  part  of  her  body 
terminated  in  a  pillar  all  carved  with 
the  figures  of  animals,  or  perhaps 
wrapped  about  with  an  embroidered 
cloth.  The  thicket  where  the  statue 
fell  was  transformed  into  a  grove.  In 
the  grove  was  an  aged  cedar  tree,  per¬ 
haps  more  venerated  than  the  others 
about  it,  and  in  its  great  hollow  trunk 
the  statue  was  placed.  The  hollow  cedar 
tree  was  the  first  temple  of  the  goddess. 

Not  far  from  the  grove  where  the 
sacred  temple  tree  used  to  stand,  was 
the  Greek  city  of  Ephesus.  Its  story 
is  long  and  eventful,  for  the  city,  lying 
by  a  good  harbor  at  the  entrance  to 
Asia  Minor,  became  the  center  of  trade 
and  wealth  and  culture,  and  more  than 
that;  it  was  the  great  religious  center  of 
the  Orient. 

How  long  the  goddess  was  contented 


to  live  in  the  hollow  tree,  history  does 
not  tell  us.  Perhaps  the  old  tree  was 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  for  in  the 
eighth  century  b.c.  a  platform  of  green¬ 
ish  stones  was  built  about  the  place 
where  it  had  stood,  and  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  were  placed  her  statue  and  an 
altar.  A  stone  wall  was  then  built 
about  the  platform  or  sacred  Temenos. 
The  fame  of  the  goddess  spread,  for  by 
the  year  650  she  had  outgrown  her  little 
shrine,  and  it  was  enlarged  and  placed 
at  a  higher  level.  The  wild  Cimmerians 
then  overran  the  country  and  burned 
the  temple,  but  at  once  another  temple, 
larger  and  on  a  higher  foundation,  was 
built  to  the  goddess.  It  was  of  a  Greek 
type,  and  took  the  form  of  a  temple  in 
antis  but  no  evidence  of  a  colonnade 
was  found. 

The  increasing  fame  of  the  goddess 
brought  larger  numbers  of  pilgrims. 
Her  gifts  increased,  and  a  still  greater 
temple  was  required,  and  it  was  decided 
that  all  the  people  should  have  a  part 
in  building  it.  Croesus,  the  wealthiest 
man  of  the  ancient  world,  had  been 
told  that  his  riches  and  power  were  so 
great  that  they  might  arouse  even  the 
jealousy  of  the  gods,  and  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity  he  contributed  liberally 
to  the  building  fund  of  the  new  temple, 
and  his  name  appears  on  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  columns  as  dedicator.  It 
stood  in  the  same  place  where  all  of 
the  earlier  temples  had  stood,  but  at  a 
higher  level.  Its  stone  was  the  white 
marble  from  the  hills  seven  miles  away. 
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Theatre  at  Ephesus,  where  the  mob  cheered:  “Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians” 
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Its  main  foundation  was  about  360  feet 
in  length,  and  180  in  width;  its  entire 
ground-plan  covered  an  area  of  nearly 
80,000  square  feet.  Its  ninety-six  mar¬ 
ble  columns,  surrounding  the  cella  in 
double  rows,  were  of  the  best  Ionic 
order;  we  do  not  know  their  exact 
height,  though  the  total  height  of  the 
temple  from  the  pavement  was  more 
than  75  feet.  Many  of  the  lower  drums 
were  sculptured  and  along  the  sides  and 
perhaps  the  ends  extended  a  sculptured 
parapet. 

We  are  told  that  120  years  passed 
before  the  sixth  century  temple  was 
entirely  completed,  but  at  last,  some¬ 
time  between  430  and  420  b.c.,  it  was 
dedicated. 

There  lived  at  Ephesus  a  Greek 
named  Herostratus  who  desired  to  per¬ 
form  some  deed  which  would  cause  his 
name  to  be  handed  down  through  all 
the  ages,  and  so  on  a  night  in  October, 
356,  the  very  night  when  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born,  he  burned  the  temple 
to  the  ground.  Herostratus  won  the 
eternal  fame  he  coveted,  but  he  is 
known  only  for  this  one  act — the  great¬ 
est  crime  of  which  he  could  conceive. 
According  to  Hegesias,  a  Greek  writer 
of  about  300,  Herostratus  chose  a  con¬ 
venient  time  for  burning  the  temple. 
That  night  the  Goddess  Diana  was 
absent;  she  had  gone  to  Macedonia  to 
assist  at  the  birth  of  Alexander. 

The  crime  of  Herostratus  was  so 
enormous  that  his  name  was  erased 
from  the  public  records,  yet  a  new  tem¬ 
ple  arose,  larger,  loftier,  richer,  more 
magnificent;  it  was  the  great  temple  of 
Diana  which  was  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  Work  on  the  new  temple  was 
begun  about  the  year  350.  In  334, 
when  Alexander  came  to  Ephesus,  he 
offered  to  defray  the  cost  of  its  comple¬ 
tion  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  dedi¬ 
cate  it  in  his  own  name  to  the  goddess. 


The  Ephesians,  unwilling  that  such 
great  honor  should  be  given  to  the 
Macedonian,  and  yet  fearing  to  dis¬ 
please  him,  replied:  “It  is  not  fitting 
that  one  god  should  build  a  temple  to 
another  god.”  The  new  temple  stood 
on  the  site  of  all  the  others.  Its  founda¬ 
tion,  enlarged  to  418  feet  in  length  and 
239  in  width,  was  built  up  with  great 
blocks  of  stone  7  feet  above  the  older 
temples,  and  had  an  elevation  of  ten 
stone  steps.  Upon  the  foundation  was 
the  temple  platform  g}4  feet  higher;  it 
was  reached  by  fourteen  steps.  The 
temple  itself  was  342  feet  long  and  164 
feet  in  width.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  great  stone  columns,  6  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base  and  more  than  60 
feet  tall,  supported  the  roof.  The  col¬ 
umns  were  about  17  feet  apart,  and  a 
row  of  eight  of  them  extended  along  the 
front.  Thirty-six  of  the  columns  had 
their  square  bases  and  lowest  drums 
sculptured.  Above,  they  were  fluted. 
The  great  cella  was  partly  open  to  the 
sky,  and  the  roof  about  the  opening 
was  covered  with  large  white  marble 
tiles.  Near  the  temple  entrance  stood 
the  great  image  of  the  goddess,  prob¬ 
ably  a  large  reproduction  of  the  wooden 
statue  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven. 

Diana  of  Ephesus  was  partly  Asiatic 
and  partly  European  in  origin;  her  tem¬ 
ple  service  was  Asiatic  rather  than 
Greek.  Neither  the  priests  nor  the 
priestesses  were  permitted  to  marry. 
At  the  head  of  the  temple  staff  was  an 
official  who  bore  the  Persian  title  of 
Megabysus.  The  priests  were  graded 
according  to  the  services  they  rendered. 
As  the  Goddess  Diana  was  connected, 
at  least  in  legend,  with  the  Amazons, 
priestesses  naturally  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  her  worship.  They  were 
known  popularly  as  the  Melissae,  or 
bees,  perhaps  because  of  their  great 
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activity  in  the  temple  service.  That  is 
perhaps  why  the  form  of  a  bee  is 
stamped  upon  the  coins  of  the  city. 

In  the  temple  were  offerings  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  grains  and  fruits.  Once  each 
year  the  statues  of  the  goddess  were 
taken  about  the  city.  The  procession 
took  place  on  the  25th  day  of  May,  the 
day  when  the  statue  of  the  goddess  is 
said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  There 
were  hosts  of  statues,  great  and  small, 
of  wood  and  clay  and  stone  and  silver 
and  gold.  We  are  told  of  one  man, 
Caius  Vidius  Salutaris,  who  presented 
the  temple  with  many  images  of  gold 
and  silver,  weighing  several  pounds 
each,  and  with  money  equivalent  to 
$4,000  invested  at  9  per  cent  interest. 
The  income  of  this  endowment,  which 
amounted  to  $360  a  year,  a  very  large 
sum  for  those  days,  was  intended  for 
the  care  of  the  images,  and  their  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  procession.  The  tem¬ 
ple  stood  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  city,  but  connected  with  it  by 
a  great  highway  35  feet  in  width,  and 
paved  with  marble  blocks.  Damianus, 
a  wealthy  Roman,  built  along  this  Via 
Sacra  an  arched  stone  stoa  to  protect 
the  priests  and  the  statues  from  the 
rain  and  the  sun.  The  procession,  with 
long  lines  of  priests  marching  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  weird  music, 
and  perhaps  with  dancing  priestesses, 
and  with  chariots  laden  with  the  statues, 
entered  the  city  by  the  Magnesian  gate. 
Before  the  great  theater  it  halted.  The 
images  were  carried  to  the  stage  where 
the  audience,  which  might  have  num¬ 
bered  nearly  thirty  thousand,  could  see 
them. 

Pilgrims  flocked  to  Ephesus  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  vying  with  each 
other  in  the  costliness  of  their  gifts. 
There  were  treasures  of  gold  and  silver 
and  ivory.  Sculptors  and  artists  de¬ 
voted  their  best  works  to  the  goddess. 


and  among  the  objects  most  highly 
treasured  were  the  statues  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  which  Phidias,  Cresilas,  Polycli¬ 
tus,  and  Phradmon  made  in  competition 
and  a  painting  of  Alexander  by  Apelles. 
In  time  the  temple  became  a  great  mu¬ 
seum,  perhaps  the  first  great  museum 
in  the  world’s  history. 

The  more  acceptable  gifts  were  of 
money,  and  the  wealth  of  the  temple 
became  prodigious.  To  care  for  the 
money,  there  were  expert  financiers  in 
the  priesthood.  Vast  business  enter¬ 
prises  were  carried  on;  large  tracts  of 
land  were  purchased  and  cultivated ; 
mines  were  developed;  estates  were  ad¬ 
ministered  ;  fisheries  were  controlled ; 
the  temple  ships  traded  with  all  the 
world.  The  temple  lent  money  to  those 
who  required  it,  and  borrowed  it  from 
those  who  had  it  to  lend,  and  deposited 
for  safe-keeping  treasures  of  every 
kind.  At  one  time  the  temple  con¬ 
trolled  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Orient. 

The  temple  was  also  an  asylum,  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  fugitive  or  the 
criminal.  Perhaps  in  the  early  times 
the  right  of  asylum  was  confined  to  the 
temple  itself.  Mithridates  enlarged  it 
to  the  distance  of  a  bow  shot  from  the 
temple.  Mark  Antony  extended  it  to 
include  a  part  of  the  city,  and  so  the 
city  became  a  haunt  for  ciminals  of  all 
sorts.  Augustus  therefore  confined  the 
sacred  space  to  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  temple,  and  surrounded  it 
with  a  wall,  traces  of  which  may  still 
be  seen. 

The  first  serious  attack  upon  the 
Goddess  Diana  was  by  St.  Paul,  who 
established  a  Christian  church  at  Ephe¬ 
sus.  For  a  time  the  Christians  were 
imprisoned  and  martyred,  yet  Chris¬ 
tianity  spread.  The  trade  of  the  silver¬ 
smiths  began  to  fall  away.  The  old 
books  of  sorcery  were  burned.  The  very 
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Keconstruction  ot  part  of  ancient  Kphesus 


existence  of  Diana  was  threatened,  and 
yet  the  struggle  Itetwcen  Christianity 
and  paganism  continned  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  In  262  a.d.  the  invading 
Coths  destroyed  the  city  and  burned 
the  temple.  A  smaller  temple,  built  on 
its  site,  was  destroyed  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  the  folhnvers  of  the  goddess 
were  persecuted.  Finally,  alfout  350, 
the  Roman  emiferor  c'ommanded  that 
all  pagan  temples  be  closed.  The  God¬ 
dess  Diana,  vTcj  had  ruled  supreme,  for 
1500  years,  was  dead,  and  few'  w'cre  left 
to  mourn  her. 

Slowly  the  little  that  was  left  of 
Kphesus  fell  to  ruins  with  the  hel])  of 
earth(]uakes.  The  stones  of  the  temple 
were  used  in  the  construction  ot  a 
(  hristian  church.  A  tradition  says  that 
some'  (jf  the  great  ('ohmms  supporting 
the  (hane  (d  S*'.  Sophia  in  Cemstanti- 


no])le  were  taken  from  the  temple.  The 
river,  overtlowing  its  banks,  trans¬ 
formed  the  temple  site  into  a  malarial 
swamp.  The  city  soon  became  a  haunt 
for  the  (ireek  pirates  w'ho  plied  their 
trade  akmg  the  coast. 

The  ruins  have  long  been  overgrow  n 
with  shrubbery,  and  their  only  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  a  fewv  miserable  peasants.  In 
the  year  1863,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wood,  repre¬ 
senting  the  British  Museum,  obtained 
permission  to  seaiadi  tor  the  lost  temple 
ot  Diana,  'i'here  were  ruins  in  abun¬ 
dance,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  temple. 
For  six  long  years  he  searched.  Finally 
there  appeared  an  inscription  on  the 
theater  w  all  saying  that  the  sacred  pro¬ 
cessions  came  from  the  temple  to  the 
city  l)y  the  Magnesian  gate,  and  re¬ 
turned  b\’  the  Coressian  gate.  He  iden- 
tihed  the  gates,  and  from  the  Magne- 
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siaii  gate  he  followed  the  marble  paving 

of  the  sacred  way,  later  buried  deep 
beneath  the  fields.  It  led  him  to  a 
swamp  a  mile  away,  and  there  on 
December  29,  1869,  20  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  swamp,  he  found  all 
that  was  left  of  the  temple.  Only  its 
foundation  and  a  few  scattered  stones 
remained.  The  work  of  excavation  was 
continued  until  1874.  fifteen  years 
trom  1894  the  Austrian  Archaeological 
Society  conducted  excavations  in  the 
city  with  valuable  results.  Of  more 
importance  to  our  story  are  the  excava¬ 
tions  by  D.  G.  T.  Hogarth  for  the 


British  Museum,  which  owns  the  site. 
For  six  months  in  1904,  he  labored  at 
the  old  temple  site.  Down  beneath  the 
foundation  of  the  temple,  which  Wood 
had  discovered,  he  found  foundation 
stones  of  the  Croesus  temple,  and  be¬ 
neath  them  were  traces  of  three  smaller 
temples  of  still  earlier  dates.  Thus  the 
ruins  repeat  the  long-lost  story  of  the 
temple,  which,  because  it  was  great  and 
beautiful  and  rich;  because  it  was  a 
place  of  refuge,  a  museum,  a  bank;  be¬ 
cause  it  was  revered  more  widely  than 
any  other,  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world. 


Temple  of  Cjelestis  from  southeast 


A  ROMAN  CITY  IN  TUNISIA 


Arthur  Stoddard  Cooley 


IN  an  early  number  of  Art  and 
Archaeology  (Vol.  i,  p.  192)  there 
appeared  a  general  view  of  the 
theatre  at  Dougga.  How  many  of  the 
readers  of  that  article  could  locate  off¬ 
hand  this  site  of  so  perfect  a  specimen 
of  ancient  architecture?  Certainly  a 
little  over  two  years  ago  the  name 
would  have  meant  nothing  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer,  but  in  the  summer  of  1914, 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it 
was  his  great  privilege  to  visit  the  place 
and  see  not  only  the  theatre  but  also 
the  considerable  remains  of  a  whole 
town,  one  of  those  Roman  military 
colonies  which  maintained  the  rule  of 
the  Eternal  City  in  Northern  Africa. 

Dougga  is  not  one  of  those  Roman 
sites,  excavated  and  partly  restored  by 
the  French,  which  may  be  conveniently 
reached  by  rail,  and  hence  has  attracted 
much  less  attention  than  Timgad,  which 
is  not  far  from  Batna  on  the  Constan- 
tine-Biskra  line.  But  it  is  not  a  hard 
trip  from  Tunis  by  private  automobile 
over  the  fine  macadamized  highways 
or  by  the  public  automobile  stage  from 
Tunis  to  Teboursouk,  which  is  within 
about  four  miles  of  Dougga  and  where 
there  is  a  tolerable  inn. 

The  latter  conveyance  leaves  Tunis 
daily  about  four  o’clock  and  reaches 
Teboursouk  about  nine-thirty,  the  dis¬ 
tance  being  some  sixty-five  miles,  and 
returns  next  morning  at  four.  The  car 
carries  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pas¬ 
sengers  (first  and  second  class)  inside 
and  the  third  class  on  the  “imperial” 
or  upper  deck,  reached  by  a  ladder. 
They  are  a  motley  and  interesting  col¬ 
lection  of  Arabs,  Jews,  French,  and 


other  Europeans,  with  all  varieties  of 
costume  and  baggage.  The  journey  also 
is  interesting,  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  Old  Tunis,  stopping  twice  to  take  on 
passengers,  out  past  the  Bardo  Palace, 
with  its  memories  of  the  Beys  and  its 
fine  museum,  and  through  the  country, 
which  is  being  so  well  developed  under 
French  rule.  Orient  and  Occident  are 
mingled,  automobiles  and  camels,  the 
half  savage  Kabyls,  Bedouin  tents,  some 
old  towns,  half  Arab  and  half  French, 
with  mosques  and  churches,  and  some 
new  villages  with  their  post-offices, 
schools,  and  churches,  and  many  pros¬ 
perous-looking  farms.  The  land  is  rather 
flat,  with  some  low  hills  and  only  one 
river  of  any  importance,  the  Medjerda, 
which  is  crossed  just  beyond  Medjez-el- 
Bab,  a  little  over  half  way  to  Tebour¬ 
souk. 

Medjez-el-Bab,  which  may  be  reached 
by  rail  from  Tunis,  is  the  old  Roman 
Membressa,  a  station  on  the  ancient 
military  road  from  Carthage  to  The- 
veste  (Tebessa),  the  headquarters  of 
the  Third  Legion.  Scarcely  anything 
now  remains  there  of  the  triumphal 
arch  and  the  Roman  bridge  over  the 
Medjerda  (Bagradas),  but  at  several 
towns  through  which  we  pass  between 
there  and  Teboursouk  are  considerable 
ancient  remains.  Thus,  at  Ain-Tounga, 
the  ancient  Thignica,  we  may  see  the 
massive  ruins  of  a  Byzantine  fortress 
built  of  stones  from  the  Roman  town, 
many  carved  and  some  bearing  inscrip¬ 
tions,  and  remains  of  two  triumphal 
arches,  a  temple  of  Mercury  (170  A.D.), 
a  sanctuary  of  Saturn,  a  small  amphi¬ 
theatre,  and  one  or  two  other  buildings. 
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BLiilding  called  l.)ar-el-Achel)  ami  remains  of  ancienl  houses  t)elo\v  Capitolium,  from  northeast 


'rt‘l)oiirsouk  itself,  now  a  town  of 
scjine  3,000,  beautifully  situated  ou  a 
hill  eovered  with  olive  groves,  high 
above  the  valley  of  the  Oued  Zebldes, 
and  nearly  1,400  feet  above  sea-kwel, 
is  the  Roman  Thultursieum  Bure.  Here 
is  another  Byzantine  fortress,  and  stones 
with  Latin  inscriptions  are  visible  near 
the  great  fountain  of  the  town. 

Dougga,  the  object  of  oiir  pilgrimage, 
lies,  as  has  been  said,  about  four  miles 
trom  Teboursouk  Ity  the  old  Arab  trail 
across  the  ])lains.  It  is  perhaps  a  mile 
farther  by  the  macadam  road  built  on 
purpose  t(j  give  easy  access  to  the  ruins. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  walk,  though  animals 
are  for  hire  in  case  one  has  not  his  own 
coin  eyance.  After  a  night’s  rest  at  the 


Hotel  Internationale  we  start  by  this 
road,  passing  the  great  mosque  and 
through  the  village  scpiare,  where  there 
is  e\'ery  Thursday  a  most  interesting 
native  market.  Leaving  to  the  left  the 
higinvay  t(.)  Kef  we  pass  l)elow  the  Arab 
cemetery  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on 
which  Teboursouk  stands.  The  old 
mule  trail  goes  down  through  oli\’e  trees 
to  the  {)lain  and  approaches  Dougga 
from  below,  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  old  town,  while  the  new  road 
climbs  gradually  the  600  feet  or  so, 
bending  to  the  north  and  ending  near 
the  theatre  on  the  east  side  of  Dougga. 

The  commanding  hill  on  which  Dougga 
stands  is  edsiblc  most  of  the  way,  and 
as  we  approach  we  see  the  columns  of 
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Capitolium  from  southeast  corner  of  Forum 


the  temple  of  Saturn  rising  like  a  monu¬ 
ment,  the  only  indication  on  this  side 
of  what  lies  in  store  for  us. 

On  our  way  let  us  recall  briefly  the 
history  of  the  town.  The  name  Dougga, 
still  applied  to  the  Berber  village  built 
among  the  ancient  buildings,  is  but 
slightly  changed  from  the  Roman  form 
of  Thugga.  The  full  name  of  the  town 
was  Colonia  Licinia  Septimia  Aurelia 
Alexandriana  Thugga.  The  name  is  of 
Berber  origin  (thukka)  and  seems  to 
mean  “p^-sture”;  indeed,  the  name  is 
appropriate  today,  for  flocks  of  sheep 
were  grazing  on  the  slopes  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  The  situation  is  charming 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  this  hill 


with  the  rich  country  about  it  and  its 
spring  of  water,  still  flowing,  became 
the  site  of  a  town  long  before  the 
Romans  occupied  it. 

Moreover,  the  site  was  easily  defended . 
On  the  north  side  the  flat-topped  hill  is 
rather  precipitous,  this  is  speciall}'  true 
of  the  east  side,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  south  side,  which  now 
is  a  slope  covered  with  an  olive  grove 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  town,  was 
formerly  protected  by  a  natural  scarp 
of  the  same  sort.  So  it  was  necessary 
to  defend  only  the  approach  to  the 
plateau  on  the  west,  and,  in  fact,  on  this 
side  are  to  be  seen  remains  of  the 
Numidiaii  wall. 
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“The  city  was  not  only  well  de¬ 
fended,’’  says  Dr.  (airton  {Thugga,  p. 
38).  “Situated  in  a  rich  country,  at  a 
period  when  agriculture  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  source  of  prosperity,  Thngga  must 
rapidly  have  accpiired  a  great  impor¬ 
tance.  We  have  the  proof  of  this  in 
the  admirable  mansolenm  bnilt  several 
centnries  before  onr  era,  which  was  the 
tomb  of  a  prince  of  the  district,  and  in 
the  discovery  of  inscriptions  showing 
that  (hiring  the  Panic  period  of  Carth¬ 
age  the  city  was  already  important.’’ 

“When  the  Romans  occiii:)ied  the 
country,’’  he  contimies  (p.  39),  “they 
found  it  i^erfectly  cultivated.  They  in¬ 
stalled  officials  at  Thngga,  which  was 
the  administrative  capital  of  the  regio, 
wdiile  preserving  the  old  mnnicipal  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  African  towm.’’  Inscrip¬ 
tions  sj^eak  of  the  pxigiis  and  civitas, 
probably  referring  to  the  two  groups 
of  native  inhabitants  and  Roman  citi¬ 
zens.  The  natives,  to  a  large  extent, 
took  Roman  names,  the  cults  of  the  old 
divinities  wv're  abandoned  or  trans- 
tormed  int(j  their  Roman  equivalents 
(Baal  l)ecoming  Saturn),  and  the  old 
towm  was  pretty  thonmghly  Romanized. 

Dr.  Carton  gives  a  most  vivid  picture 
of  this  transformation,  and  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  Roman  town,  wffiich 
is  too  long  to  repeat.  One  paragraph 
(p.  42)  will  suffice.  “It  wms  in  the  last 
third  (jf  the  second  century  that  there 
wmre  erected  the  most  of  the  buildings 
which  ww'  arc  going  to  admire:  the 
temple  of  the  Capitolium,  theatre,  the 
building  called  Dar-el-Acheb,  temple 
of  Saturn,  temple  of  Minerva,  temple 
of  Mercury,  etc.  What  animation,  what 
activity  must  have  reigned  then  in  the 
streets  of  Dougga!  A  certain  number  of 
other  monuments  built  at  the  circum¬ 
ference  ot  the  city,  the  hippodrome,  its 
tw'o  triumphal  gatewmys,  and  especially 
the  temple  of  Caelcstis  wmre  erected  at 


the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

The  decay  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
felt  also  in  North  Africa.  The  wmrs  be¬ 
tween  the  different  Christian  sects  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  ruin  of  this  once  pros¬ 
perous  couutr^o  And  in  the  towns  the 
temples  and  theatres  w'ere  abandoned, 
as  the  Christians  increased  in  number. 
At  Dougga,  for  example,  the  temple  of 
Saturn  was  demolished  to  furnish  build¬ 
ing  materials  for  a  Christian  basilica 
wdiose  remains  lie  near  by. 

Then  came  the  Vandals  followed  by 
the  soldiers  sent  by  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
perors,  wdio  still  further  tore  dowui  the 
Roman  buildings  to  build  their  for¬ 
tresses. 

“This  great  destruction,’’  says  Car¬ 
ton  (p.  46),  “was  followed  by  a  com¬ 
plete  abandonment.  Under  the  Arab 
invasi(jn  the  population  diminished; 
s(mie  impoverished  families  still  wan¬ 
dered  among  the  porticos  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  constructed  in  their  interior 
their  miserable  huts.  They  heaped  up 
around  them  the  dunghills  of  their 
herds.  .  .  .  This  formed  above  the 

ancient  edihees,  notal)ly  in  the  theater, 
a  stratum  of  several  meters  in  thickness.’’ 

Parts  of  the  old  buildings,  especially 
the  Capitol  and  the  Punic-Libyan  mau¬ 
soleum,  remained  visible  and  attracted 
to  the  site  various  explorers  and  visitors. 
In  1842  Sir  T.  Reade,  wdth  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  bey,  removed  from  the  mau¬ 
soleum  the  bilingual  inscription  in  Phee- 
nician  and  Libyan  now"  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  so  doing  ruined  that 
beautiful  building,  w"hich,  how^ever, 
now"  stands  comi)letely  restored  as  one 
of  the  chief  treasures  of  Dougga. 

When  the  French  troops  late  in  the 
last  century  (jccupied  Teboursouk  and 
Dougga,  some  of  the  ruins  wdiich  en¬ 
cumbered  the  interior  of  the  Capitol 
w"ere  demolished.  In  1891  began  the 
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Theatre  at  Dougga;  stage  and  orchestra,  looking  southwest  from  seats  of  cavea;  houses  of 

Berber  village  beyond 


systematic  excavation  of  the  site  car¬ 
ried  on  by  Dr.  Carton,  from  whose  work 
I  have  quoted,  and  Lieutenant  Denis, 
with  funds  furnished  by  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres.  Their 
results,  with  some  careful  restorations 
— principally  re-erection  of  columns — 
are  visible  today  and  make  Dougga, 
with  its  beautiful  natural  surroundings, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  satis¬ 
factory  places  for  the  archaeologist  to 
visit  and  even  for  the  ordinary  traveler, 
who  is  not  a  specialist  but  has  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  architecture  and  of  the  great 
civilization  of  ancient  Rome. 

Let  us  now  briefly  inspect  Dougga 
and  its  monuments.  If  the  official  cus¬ 
todian  in  native  dress  does  not  meet 


us,  there  will  be  plenty  of  little  volun¬ 
teer  “guides”  from  the  huts  of  the 
village,  perhaps  too  many  for  comfort. 
Possibly  we  may  select  Ali  or  Hamid 
to  conduct  us  and  keep  the  rest  away, 
and  he  will  bring  us  a  jug  of  water  from 
the  village  fountain. 

Passing  the  temple  of  Saturn,  whose 
columns  we  have  seen  for  some  time, 
and  which  towers  above  the  carriage 
road,  we  reach  the  end  of  the  latter  at 
the  theatre,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  in  the  world.  It  is  about  209 
feet  in  diameter  and  on  its  twenty-five 
rows  of  seats  in  three  sections  some 
3,000  spectators  might  have  been  ac¬ 
commodated.  The  views  on  page  25 
will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  its  form 
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Capitoliuni  from  Dar-el-Aclieb 


and  arrangements.  The  stage  is  practi¬ 
cally  intact,  though  its  vaults  and  mo¬ 
saic  pavement  were  so  damaged  by  the 
cednmns  which  fell  upon  them  that  a 
solid  earth  filling  was  made  necessary. 
Before  this  filling  was  done,  howe\"er, 
the  archaeologist  had  noted  the  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  actors  could  crawl  under 
the  stage  and  come  np  through  trap¬ 
doors  as  well  as  those  for  the  raising  and 
lowering  cd'  the  sections  of  the  curtain. 
.\nother  interesting  feature  still  to  be 
seen  is  a  prom]:)ter’s  box  at  one  end  of 
the  stage. 

\\\‘  have  iiKjst  of  the  long  inscription 
which  ran  along  the  architrave  of  the 
columns  decorating  the  stage  and  which 
informs  ns  that  the  building  was  erected 


by  a  certain  P.  Marcins  Quadratns,  a 
fldiiieu  perpetuus  of  the  deified  Augns- 
tns,  who  on  his  admission  to  the  five 
deenries  l)}^  the  emperor  Antoninus  had 
offered  to  his  native  town  a  theatre 
with  a])ses,  a  portico  and  corridors,  a 
stage  with  curtains  and  ornaments 
(])robably  inclnding  marble  statues  of 
the  emj^erors  Marcus  Anrelins  and 
Lncins  \'erns,  a  head  of  the  latter  dis- 
C(jvered  here  being  in  the  Bardo  Mn- 
seiim  at  Tunis),  and  had  opened  it  with 
distributions  of  food,  a  Ifanqnet,  and 
gymnastic  games. 

From  the  theatre  a  short  street  leads 
down  the  hill  to  the  Cai)itol  and  the 
fora  which  he  on  l)oth  sides  of  it.  Some 
remains  are  still  left  of  the  IT'zantine 
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fortress  walls  and  of  the  huts  built  later 
amid  the  ruins,  but  we  see  also  the  fine 
pavement  of  the  smaller  forum  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  walls  of  the  buildings  and 
the  columns  of  the  porticos  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them  and  made  this  the  civic 
as  well  as  the  religious  centre  of  the 
town. 

This  street  down  which  we  come 
passes  in  front  of  a  building  with  four 
large  piers  of  cut  stone  and  one  col¬ 
umn,  which  an  inscription  identifies  for 
us  as  the  Temple  of  Pietas  Augusta, 
entered  by  a  flight  of  five  steps  at  one 
corner.  At  the  end  of  the  street  we 
descend  some  curved  steps  to  a  pave¬ 
ment  which  has  been  called  the  Square 
of  the  Rose  of  the  Winds  from  a  carv¬ 
ing  on  the  pavement  itself  of  three 
concentric  circles  with  the  names  of 
the  principal  winds  carved  in  the  proper 
sections  of  the  outer  circle.  On  the 
north  side  of  this  smaller  forum,  if  we 
may  so  designate  it,  was  the  Temple  of 
Mercury,  reached  by  four  steps.  This 
building  had  a  Corinthian  portico  of 
ten  columns  supporting  an  architrave 
with  an  inscription  still  extant  referring 
to  the  erection  of  the  temple  (dated  by 
another  inscription  between  i6o  and 
220  A.D.)  by  another  perpetuus, 

Q.  Pacuvius  Saturus,  and  his  family, 
and  its  dedication  with  plays  in  the 
theatre  and  public  largesses. 

If  the  Byzantine  fortress  wall  were 
removed  we  should  go  immediately 
from  the  Square  of  the  Rose  of  the 
Winds  onto  a  broad  landing  in  front 
of  the  Capitolium,  whose  fine  Corin¬ 
thian  portico  of  six  columns,  almost 
perfectly  preserved,  is  reached  by 
eleven  steps.  The  portico  is  about 
forty-two  feet  wide  and  twenty-four 
deep  and  the  columns  forty-three  feet 
high.  The  cella  has  been  partly  re¬ 
built  and  we  see  the  three  niches  of 
the  Capitol  divinities — Jupiter,  Juno, 


and  Alinerva — in  its  rear  wall.  Here 
are  collected  many  of  the  inscriptions 
found  at  Dougga.  The  tympanum  of 
the  portico  once  contained  the  sculp¬ 
ture  of  an  eagle  carrying  a  man,  prob¬ 
ably  representing  the  apotheosis  of  an 
emperor,  but  only  slight  remains  of 
this  are  visible.  The  inscription  on  the 
architrave  tells  us  that  this  temple, 
dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Ali¬ 
nerva  in  honor  of  the  emperors  Alarcus 
Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  was  con¬ 
structed  at  their  own  expense  by  the 
two  brothers  L.  Alarcius  Simplex  and 
L.  Marcius  Simplex  Regillanus  between 
the  years  i66  and  169  of  our  era. 

The  Capitolium  is  the  conspicuous 
landmark  of  Dougga  seen  from  the 
south,  and  from  its  portico  one  has  a 
wide  and  beautiful  view.  In  the  imme¬ 
diate  foreground  are  remains  of  many 
houses  of  the  Roman  town  with  the 
winding  paved  streets  leading  down 
the  hillside.  A  conspicuous  building  is 
the  one  called  Dar-el-Acheb  with  its 
massive  wall,  portal,  and  steps.  Its 
ancient  use  is  still  unsettled,  but  a 
probable  theory  is  that  it  was  a  market. 
Its  date  is  between  164  and  166.  From 
its  doorway  the  Capitol  makes  a  most 
imposing  appearance.  Some  of  the 
houses  between  the  two  buildings  have 
interesting  features  and  remains  of 
mosaic  pavements. 

Contiguous  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Capitolium  and  lying  deeper  below  its 
portico  than  the  Square  of  the  Rose  of 
the  Winds — we  descend  nine  steps  from 
the  landing  referred  to  above — is  what 
we  may  consider  the  main  forum,  a 
large  open  space  flanked  on  two  sides 
at  least  by  porticos,  some  of  whose 
columns  and  capitals  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  on  the  stylobate.  A  portion  of 
the  surrounding  wall  is  standing  and 
close  to  the  west  foundations  of  the 
temple  the  rostrum  has  been  identified. 
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Paved  street  and  house  walls  on  south  hillside 


i^cfore  descending  the  slope  through 
the  olives  to  the  lower  town  let  us  visit 
the  western  and  northern  portions  of 
Dongga.  From  the  doorway  of  the 
I)ar-el-Achel)  we  follow  a  street  l)or- 
dered  with  cactus  past  some  of  the 
native  houses  t(t  the  northwest  and  soon 
reach  the  temple  of  Faelestis,  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  Capitol,  standing  in  a 
crescent  shaped  court  enclosed  by  a  high 
wall.  The  diameter  of  this  court  is  aljout 
1 70  feet.  Its  shape  is  supposed  to  rejjre- 
sent  the  half-moon,  the  symbol  of  the 
Punic  goddess  Tanit,  or  Astarte,  whose 
cidt  was  transformed  in  the  Roman 
period  into  that  of  Juno  Ccelestis.  The 
present  temple  was  built  in  the  time  of 
-Alexander  Seve’'us  (222-235).  The  flight 
of  steps  and  the  two  semi-circular  ajoses 


at  the  back  are  said  to  date  from  the 
Byzantine  period.  As  it  stands  today 
the  temple  has  l)een  somewhat  re¬ 
stored,  the  columns  and  part  of  the 
entablature  set  up  again. 

A  semi-circular  portico  surrounded 
the  court,  which  was  probably  planted 
with  a  sacred  grove.  A  large  rectangu¬ 
lar  pavement  remains  in  front  of  the 
temple.  The  olive  grove  which  sur¬ 
rounds  the  enclosing  wall  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  situation.  On  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  grove  is  the  Arch  of  Alexan¬ 
der  Severus,  called  by  the  Arabs  the 
Gate  of  the  Christian  Woman.  From 
its  east  side  there  is  a  good  view  of  the 
back  of  the  Capitol  and  the  enclosing 
wall  of  the  forum.  Near  by  are  remains 
of  the  north  gate  of  Thugga. 
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Peristyle  of  large  Roman  villa  on  south  hillside 


The  upper  plateau  contains  less  inter¬ 
esting  ruins :  great  cisterns  now  dry  and 
the  resting  place  of  the  camel,  traces  of 
an  aqueduct,  a  hippodrome,  the  old  Ber¬ 
ber  burial  ground  with  its  dolmens,  part 
of  the  northwest  wall  of  the  town,  etc. 
If  we  follow  this  wall  to  the  northeast 
we  reach  the  Numidian  acropolis,  and 
turning  to  the  right  we  follow  the  edge 
of  the  hill  around  to  a  point  above  the 
theatre,  passing  also,  on  the  east  wall, 
above  the  temple  of  Saturn. 


Most  of  the  Roman  town  lay  on  the 
south  slope  below  the  Capitol.  De¬ 
scending  on  the  old  pavement  of  the 
street  winding  down  from  the  Capitol 
we  pass  through  another  olive  grove 
between  the  foundations  of  house  walls. 
The  street  is  perhaps  eight  to  ten  feet 
wide,  and,  as  wheel  ruts  are  wanting, 
we  conclude  that  the  road  was  used 
only  for  foot-passengers  or  possibly  for 
led  animals.  At  regular  intervals  are 
holes  for  draining.  Some  of  the  lower 
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Eastern  half  of  theatre  from  northeast 


st(jries  of  the  houses — among  them  the 
great  “Villa  of  the  Trifolium’’ — are  well 
preserved  and  the  mosaic  floors  and 
arrangement  of  rooms,  courts,  and  stair¬ 
ways  are  quite  interesting.  At  one  cor¬ 
ner  is  a  well-j3reserved  public  latrine. 

Xear  the  Itottom  of  the  hill  stands 
the  Punic  mausoleum  nutst  satisfactor¬ 
ily  restored  after  its  demolition  as  de¬ 
scribed  above.  I  use  here  Baedeker’s 
description  [Meditcrraueiui ,  p.  356). 
“Built  in  the  style  of  the  Kgyiftian 
and  Syrian  tombs  ot  kings,  the  mau¬ 
soleum,  originally  about  hfty-hve  feet 
high,  consisted  ot  a  pile  of  huge  lime¬ 
stone  blocks.  The  substructure,  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  foundation  of  six  stejfs,  is 
adorned  with  narrow  corner  pillars  and 
three  blind  winchjws.  The  middle  part, 


which  is  sfiuare,  rises  above  three  steps 
and  has  two  portals  flanked  with  Ionic 
mural  columns  and  an  Egyptian  con¬ 
cave  moulding  instead  of  a  cornice. 
Three  more  steps,  once  embellished  at 
the  angles  with  figures  on  horseback, 
l)ore  a  small  |)yramid  crowned  with 
the  figure  of  a  lion.  The  tomb-chamber 
is  i)rol)ably  underneath  the  monument.’’ 

After  admiring  this  splendid  tomb 
we  climb  again  a  little  way  up  the  hill 
till  we  find  the  paved  street  that  soon 
conducts  us  to  the  Arch  of  Septimins 
Se\'erus,  badly  ruined,  which  served  as 
the  southeast  gate  of  the  town.  An  in¬ 
scription  dates  this  in  205.  From  this 
gate  a  road  led  into  the  valley  and 
joined  the  famous  highway  from  Car¬ 
thage  to  Theveste  about  two  and  a  half 
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miles  away.  Near  this  junction  point 
are  to  be  seen  scattered  stones  from  a 
triumphal  arch  erected  there  by  the 
citizens  of  Thugga  in  honor  of  the 
emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximilian. 

From  this  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus 
we  climbed  a  short  distance  up  the  hill 
and  returned  to  Teboursouk  by  the 
old  trail  or  by  the  carriage  road  from 
the  theatre. 

A  whole  day  can  be  most  enjoy  ably 
and  profitably  spent  at  Dougga  and 
two  nights  at  Teboursouk,  the  whole 
excursion  from  Tunis  taking  less  than 
two  days  if  made  by  the  automobile 


stage.  First-class  round-trip  tickets  by 
the  stage  cost  about  twelve  francs  and 
hotel  expenses  at  Teboursouk  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  more. 

Tunis  is  easily  reached  by  steamer 
from  Marseilles  or  from  Naples  via 
Palermo  and  Trapani  and  by  rail  from 
Algiers,  and  with  the  site  of  Carthage 
close  by  and  easily  accessible,  the  in¬ 
teresting  sights  of  Old  Tunis,  and  the 
rich  Bardo  Museum  and  Palace  of  the 
Beys,  and  other  Roman  remains  besides 
Dougga  not  far  away,  a  visit  to  this 
region  is  to  be  highly  recommended. 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 


[  31  ] 


The  link  of  the  North  and  South,  of  the  styles  of  Cilastonbury  Abbey  and  of  Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire.  \’ie\v  in  the  choir,  Bolton  Abbey. 
The  transitional  arches  spring  from  50  capitals,  all  carved  differently.  This  interlacing  of  arches  is  supposed 
to  have  given  birth  to  the  glorious  period  of  the  English-Gothic 


THE  GLORIOUS  TRANSITION  FROM  NORMAN 
TO  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND 

J.  W.  Overend 


Longfellow  truly  said  that  there 
is  no  death,  what  seems  so  is 
^  transition,  the  change  of  one  state 
to  another,  the  evolution  of  styles  and 
fashions  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  feelings  of  the  times,  the  expression 
of  old-time  craftsmen. 

Give  one  a  mallet  and  chisel — a  quarry  of 
stone — 

And  piles  shall  shoot  skyward  which  Genie  or 
Titan  might  own ; 

Pinnacles  gleaming  like  lace  on  a  dark  satin 
sky 

Canopied  shrines  where  dead  rulers  and 
princes  might  lie. 

Carried  by  capitalled  columns  whose  almond 
leaves  twine 

Lighted  by  wonderful  windows  where  miracles 
shine. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  the  world 
has  lost  in  the  destruction  of  the  many 
beautiful  structures  in  Belgium  and 
France.  Many  scenes  which  were  once 
full  of  charm  have  become  common¬ 
place,  owing  to  the  destructive  proper¬ 
ties  used  in  modern  warfare,  amidst  the 
strife  of  nations.  Memories  of  the  past 
group  themselves  around  those  edifices 
which  have  suffered,  for  they  were  the 
true  expression  of  a  glorious  Gothic 
faith,  as  much  as  those  which  symbolize 
eternity,  such  as  the  pyramids  on  the 
Egyptian  desert. 

In  all  these  there  is  a  death  which 
never  dies.  The  glorious  transition 
shows  the  beat  and  heart-throbs  of 
national  life  and  character  in  its  devel¬ 
opment. 

Of  all  architecture,  that  which  we 
call  Gothic  is  the  perfection  and  the 
sum.  It  was  the  expression  in  stone 


and  timber,  of  the  thought  and  life  of 
a  period  when  the  sense  of  brotherhood 
was  strong.  It  was  not  simply  ecclesi¬ 
astical;  it  was  the  style  which  included 
church  and  hall,  it  was  the  national 
manner  for  the  smallest  piece  of  handi¬ 
craft  displayed,  the  Gothic  feeling  and 
spirit. 

Previous  to  the  Gothic  period  in 
England  was  the  well-known  semi¬ 
circular  Norman  and  at  first  sight  there 
appears  on  the  face  of  it  no  connecting 
link  between  the  two,  for  the  round 
eventually  became  pointed.  But  the 
early  English,  though  differing  from 
the  past,  was  yet  work  which  main¬ 
tained  a  real  continuity  and  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  past  and  the  two  styles, 
incomparable  though  they  might  seem 
to  be,  were  for  a  time  combined  in  the 
same  building.  The  two  styles  over¬ 
lapped.  It  seemed  to  be  a  friendship 
in  which  it  took  years  to  snap  the  link 
which  bound  the  two  styles  together  and 
the  characteristic  round  Norman  arch, 
so  typical  of  the  Romanesque,  lingered 
on  in  some  districts,  long  after  the  Early 
English  work  had  been  generally 
adopted. 

In  late  Norman  work,  the  change, 
complete  though  it  was,  and  certainly 
decisive,  had  in  reality  long  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  a  tendency  to  greater  light¬ 
ness;  and  certainly  not  for  economic 
reasons,  but  because  of  the  gentler 
touch  of  the  mason’s  art  and  a  greater 
freedom  given  to  the  designer,  the 
stone-carver  was  making  himself  felt 
as  a  great  factor  in  a  delightful  period 
of  English  stonework. 


The  ruins  of  the  Abbey  at  Glastonbury,  Somerset,  England.  The  x  denotes  the  capital  shown  in  illustration  on  page  36. 
Note  the  height  of  the  gateway  in  comparison  with  the  height  of  a  man 
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Kilpeck  Church,  Hereford,  England,  situated  in  a  delightful  piece  of  country 


In  the  early  Norman  work  the 
builders  used  the  “bretture,”  a  toothed 
axe  for  both  ornamentation  and  the 
dressing  of  the  stone,  and  in  many  of 
these  structures  of  the  old  world  these 
tooth  marks  can  be  clearly  discerned, 
showing  that  a  stage  had  been  attained 
of  very  skilful  craftsmanship,  and  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  in 
some  districts  in  France  the  axe  for 
stone-dressing  is  still  in  use. 

But  a  change  occurred,  not  only  in 
one  isolated  district  but  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  greater  skill  of  the 
later  Norman  builders  reacted  upon 
design,  influenced  very  largely  by  the 
introduction  of  the  chisel  which  altered 
both  moulding  and  ornament.  The 


craftsman  had  a  freedom,  untainted 
by  mechanism,  and  he  boldly  projected 
the  mouldings  to  catch  the  light,  and 
by  deeply  cutting  the  stone  he  easily 
obtained  gnarled  spaces  of  shadow  to 
give  relief  to  his  mouldings.  It  was  not 
only  the  period  of  the  transition  of  de¬ 
sign,  but  the  mason  was  becoming  a 
greater  factor  than  ever  in  decoration 
and  he  was  working  the  examples  of 
many  records  which  were  to  be  the 
expression  of  the  life  and  faith  of  the 
nation. 

Out  of  the  Norman  sprung  the  Gothic 
and,  when  the  change  came,  it  was 
startling  and  very  pronounced.  The 
pointed  arch  had  grown  out  of  the  brief 
and  most  beautiful,  transitional  period 


[35] 


A  capital  at  the  to[)  of  the  gateway,  shown  !)>■  x  in  tlie  illustration  on  page  34 


A  typical  hit  of  the  Transitional  Norman,  at  Bolton  Alibey,  Yorkshire,  England 
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and  the  Norman  was  a  period  of  the 
past. 

All  over  the  country  there  are  those 
dead  but  living  links.  The  Norman 
Gateway  at  College  Green,  Bristol,  in 
the  west  is  a  fine  example,  while 
Rochester  Cathedral  felt  the  touch  in 
the  east;  and  glorious  Canterbury  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  to  change  its 
style.  What  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
scintillating  south  door  of  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  in  Somerset,  the  abbey  linked 
with  the  tradition  of  a  holy  thorn  and 
King  Arthur,  sung  by  the  immortal 
Alfred  Tennyson,  or  the  grandeur  of 
Bolton  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire,  with  its 


The  beautiful  South  Doorway,  Glastonbury  Ab¬ 
bey,  Somerset,  England.  The  transitional  stonework 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Early  English  over  the  door¬ 
way,  and  that  which  can  be  seen  through  the  doorway 
is  similar  to  examples  at  Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  in 
the  choir  (page  32),  and  at  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
Furness,  Bristol,  etc. 


“A  pure  Norman  doorway,”  Adel  Church,  Adel, 
near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  England.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
Norman  churches. 


charming  intersecting  arches  in  the 
choir,  telling  of  the  transitional  period? 
The  founding  of  Bolton  Abbey  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Lake  poet  Wordsworth, 
in  his  “Force  of  Prayer.”  Woodlands, 
river  scenes,  hills,  and  dales  owe  much 
to  architecture.  Kilpeck  Church,  Here¬ 
ford,  is  a  good  example. 

These  architectural  examples  tell  of 
“faults”  and  strata  of  successive  ages. 
There  is  in  every  stage  a  deep  human 
interest  not  local,  but  national.  These 
architectural  remains  bear  most  touch¬ 
ing  witness  to  the  oppressions  and  de¬ 
liverances,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  man, 
and  often  are  the  only  existing  records 
of  the  life  and  faith  of  a  nation. 

Eccleshill,  Bradford,  England 


East  face  of  the  Great  Dragon  with  figure  making  apparent  the  great  size  of  the  stone 


MASTERPIECES  OF  ABORIGINAL  AMERICAN  ART 

V.-THE  GREAT  DRAGON  OF  QUIRIGUA 

PART  II 
W.  H.  Holmes 


The  Symbolism. — It  is  not  questioned 
that  the  great  groups  of  monumental 
remains  that  mark  the  sites  of  the 
ancient  Maya  cities  owe  their  existence 
to  religion  and  that  they  were  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  temples 
were  the  sanctuaries  of  the  divinities, 
the  resorts  of  their  mortal  servitors,  and 
storage  places  for  paraphernalia  and 
the  offerings  of  the  faithful.  The  sacred 
enclosures,  the  courts  and  plazas  in 
which  the  great  stone  monoliths  were 
set  up,  were  the  conjuring  places  of  the 
priesthood  where  the  gods  were  con¬ 
sulted  and  invoked — the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts  where  on  festive  occasions  the 
people  were  permitted  to  enter  and  to 
take  part  in  elaborate  ceremonies  and 
where  they  were  made  to  realize  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  gods,  thus  in¬ 
suring  their  willing  subservience  to  the 
temporal  powers.  To  the  people,  the 
stelae,  probably  originally  the  images  of 
rulers  set  up  at  stated  intervals,  as  the 
dates  indicate,  were  divinities  to  be 
revered  and  served.  The  zoomorphic 
divinities  represented  by  the  massive 
altar — like  monuments  were  doubtless 
in  the  native  mind  definitely  individu¬ 
alized,  vitalized  beings,  eternal  and 
endowed  with  varied  powers  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  potency.  When,  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  the  shamanistic 
master,  the  sculptor  carved  a  wing,  it 
was  not  of  a  bird  he  thought;  when  he 
carved  the  reptilian  fangs,  it  was  not 
of  a  serpent  he  thought ;  when  he  carved 
the  turtle-like  flippers,  he  thought  not 


of  a  turtle.  In  all  cases  he  had  in  mind 
a  being  or  divinity,  a  real  entity,  which, 
though  a  work  of  the  imagination  pure 
and  simple,  was  to  him  as  real  as  the 
living  forms  with  which  nature  sur¬ 
rounded  him. 

The  assemblage  of  attributes  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  sculptured  dragon  were 
not  necessarily  the  invention  of  the 
people  or  the  priesthood  of  Quirigua, 
but  probably  grew  up  with  the  growth 
of  myth  through  unnumbered  genera¬ 
tions.  They  were  probably  but  dimly 
understood  even  by  the  officials  who 
directed  the  sculpture  of  their  images 
and  who  assumed  to  be  the  familiars 
of  the  gods.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
every  one  of  the  multitude  of  features 
carved  with  so  much  labor  and  artistic 
care  had  associated  with  it  some  ele¬ 
ment  of  myth.  The  dragon  was  doubt¬ 
less  regarded  as  the  material  embodi¬ 
ment  of  a  divine  being  perhaps  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  native  pantheon. 
May  it  then  not  be,  as  some  have  sur¬ 
mized,  that  this  image  impersonates  the 
Earth  Monster,  the  World  God,  and 
that  from  the  wide-open  jaws,  facing 
the  ceremonial  plaza,  issued  the  divin¬ 
ity  of  the  world  of  man,  that  through 
the  glyph-hidden  jaws  of  the  southern 
end  peered  the  grotesque  demon  of  the 
under  world,  and  that  the  strangely 
compounded  visage  of  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  was  the  guardian  of  the  sky?  We 
must  remain  content,  however,  with 
mere  surmises,  until  research  penetrates 
more  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  Maya 
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mytholog>\  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
assured — our  imaginings,  howsoever 
elaborated  and  fanciful,  can  be  but  as 
shadows  compared  with  the  complex 
imagery  with  which  the  two-headed, 
twelve-eyed  dragon  was  invested  by 
the  ancient  worshipers  of  Quirigua. 

The  Functions.  —  The  sculptured 
monoliths  of  Quirigua  were  carved  with 
a  definite  purpose  in  view,  and  had  a 
particular  and  very  important  function 
to  perform.  Although  the  highest  tech¬ 
nical  skill  of  the  people  was  lavished 
upon  them  and  the  esthetic  perfection 
of  the  result  was  kept  constantly  in 
view,  the  primary  purpose  was  not  the 
gratification  of  the  craving  for  l)eauty. 
They  had  a  most  vital  bearing  on  the 
welfare  of  the  people — a  practical  func¬ 
tion  of  the  greatest  moment.  Through 
the  idols  the  mysterious  powers  of 
nature,  which,  without  doubt,  they  were 
believed  to  represent,  were  reached, 
and  by  means  of  an  elaborate  system 
of  shamanistic  conjurings  and  appeals, 
were  placated,  controlled,  and  utilized 
in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the 
system  of  invocation  of  the  gods  through 
zobmorphic  forms  furnishes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  culture  history  of  the  American 
race.  It  operated  at  all  times  as  a  strong- 
force  in  the  direction  of  material,  intel¬ 
lectual,  and  artistic  advancement,  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
whole  divine  structure  was  a  work  of 
the  imagination  pure  and  simple.  The 
beginnings  of  the  function  of  the  works 
which  we  call  idols  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  vague  imaginings  of  primitive  man 
when  he  first  essayed  to  localize  and 
interpret  the  mysterious  powers  of  na¬ 
ture  to  which  he  found  himself  subject. 
As  the  result  of  his  speculations  he 
reached  the  generalization  that  all 
things  in  nature  were  imbued  with  life 


and  power  in  some  degree  like  his  own ; 
and  special  things,  as  stones,  trees, 
animals,  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  re¬ 
garded  as  having  exceptional  potency 
for  good  or  evil;  some  wei'e  adopted  by 
him  as  protective  agencies,  as  charms 
and  talismans — incipient  divinities — 
while  others  were  feared  and  avoided 
as  agencies  of  malevolence. 

In  time  with  the  growth  of  myth  the 
imagination  reached  beyond  mere  nat- 
ui'al  forms  conjuring  up  supernatural 
beings,  largely  zobmorphic  in  type, 
having  special  superior  attributes  and 
powers.  Reptilian  forms  on  account  of 
their  death-dealing  powers  and  myste¬ 
rious  ways  and  birds  on  account  of  their 
mastery  of  the  air  were  especially  re¬ 
vered,  and  in  time  images  of  these  with 
strange  variations  took  the  place  of  the 
real  creatures  and  were  invested  with 
attributes  and  powers  in  a  superior 
degree.  With  the  further  growth  of 
myth  the  conce]Dtions  became  com¬ 
posites  of  unrelated  originals,  and  the 
images  were  elaborated  to  the  extent  of 
the  mechanical  and  artistic  capabilities 
of  the  people.  Carved  in  wood  or  stone 
and  modeled  in  stucco  or  in  clay,  these 
became  the  centers  about  which  sanc¬ 
tuaries  were  built  and  ceremonies  were 
conducted — all  designed  to  cultivate 
the  favor  of  the  divinities  whose  forms 
they  represented  for  good  to  themselves 
and  evil  to  their  enemies.  These  activi¬ 
ties,  growing  in  importance,  led  to  the 
organization  of  bodies  of  religious  servi¬ 
tors,  of  a  shamanistic  priesthood  whose 
function  it  was  to  care  for  the  sanctu¬ 
aries,  conserve  the  sacredness  of  the 
idols,  instruct  the  people  in  their 
duties,  and  formulate  and  conduct  the 
elaborate  rituals.  But  the  activities 
of  the  priestly  establishments  thus  de¬ 
veloped,  based  primarily  on  the  idea  of 
appeal  to  the  gods  in  the  interests  of 
the  community  for  the  commonweal. 
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Top  view  of  the  Dragon  showing  the  deep  set,  strangely  embellished  eyes  with  additional  eyes  at  the  right 

and  left.  Described  in  Part  I  of  this  article 


came,  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  ex¬ 
tension  of  unquestioned  power,  to  have 
other  and  ulterior  purposes  in  view. 

The  Fateful  Trend. — There  is  thus 
another  side  to  the  story  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  idols  and  of  the  vast  relig¬ 
ious  establishments  of  the  Maya  cities. 
Under  the  undisputed  control  of  an 
organized  body  of  wide  influence  and  a 
religio-political  system  hoary  with  age, 
the  people  doubtless  believed  them¬ 


selves  working  for  the  common  good 
and  in  obedience  to  the  bidding  of 
deities  whose  reality  and  authority 
were  constantly  impressed  upon  them. 
They  had  no  means  of  arriving  at  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  the 
gods  of  the  entire  pantheon  were  mere 
fictions  and  that  the  revered  priest¬ 
hood,  although  the  embodiment  of  the 
highest  wisdom,  the  promoters  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  doubtless  also  the  conservators 


\  remarkable  example  of  the  bicephalous  Reptilian  Monster  or  Dragon  found  at  Copan,  Honduras,  dhe  mouths  arc  seen  at  the  right  and 
left  with  the  strangely  elaborated  upper  jaws,  badly  mutilated,  extending  upward 
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of  moral  standards,  was  at  the  same 
time  a  body  of  organized  parasites, 
their  position  and  authority  being  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  cunning  use  of  the  images 
in  stone  and  the  complex  system  of 
festivals  connected  with  their  conjura¬ 
tion. 

We  may  not  be  far  amiss  in  surmis¬ 
ing  that  under  the  ever-growing  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  shamanistic  body 
in  carrying  forward  their  ambitious 
schemes,  the  energies  and  resources  of 
the  people  were  absorbed  in  larger  and 
larger  measure — in  quarrying,  hewing, 
transporting,  building,  carving,  provid¬ 
ing,  serving,  and  worshiping,  and  that 
as  the  natural  agencies  of  deterioration 
and  decay  made  inroads  on  the  splen¬ 
did  establishments  which  they  had 
builded,  they  were  called  on  to  quarry 
and  carve  and  build  again  in  an  ever- 
losing  struggle  against  the  elements  and 
against  the  undetected  incubus  of  the 
ambitious  and  selfish  priestcraft.  We 
can  readily  conceive  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  prevailed  until  the  energies  of  the 
people  were  impaired  and  their  re¬ 
sources  exhausted,  and  that  gradually 
the  authority  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
demands  of  the  gods  through  them 
elicited  no  response  from  the  impover¬ 
ished  people,  so  that  disintegration  and 
decay  rapidly  supervened,  and  the  end 
came  on  apace  as  it  must  come  to  all 
structures  overbuilded  on  sand  and 
more  especially  to  those  builded  on  the 
treacherous  sands  of  the  imagination. 

It  thus  appears  that  to  account  for 
the  decay  of  the  Mayan  culture  and 
the  ruin  of  its  wonderful  cities  we  do 
not  have  to  call  primarily  on  the  more 
drastic  agencies  of  destruction — war, 
pestilence,  changes  in  the  level  of  the 
land,  floods,  and  earthquakes,  one  or 
all  of  which,  however,  may  have  aided 
in  precipitating  the  disaster.  The  seeds 
of  decay  were  inherent  in  the  system 


which  placed  unlimited  power  in  the 
hands  of  alleged  representatives  of  the 
gods,  as  they  are  inherent  in  every 
organization  and  structure  of  whatso¬ 
ever  kind  that  involves  the  long-con¬ 
tinued,  evergrowing,  and  unrequited 
waste  of  the  energies  and  resources  of  a 
people. 

Esthetic  Significance. — While  the  great 
Dragon  of  Quirigua  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  culminating  stage  of 
religious  art  in  aboriginal  America,  it 
serves  also  to  mark  the  highest  level 
reached  in  esthetic  refinement.  The 
religious  motive  was  the  strong  dy¬ 
namic  force  which,  more  than  all  other 
agencies  combined,  carried  culture  for¬ 
ward  through  the  prolonged  stages  of 
savagery  and  barbarism  to  the  border¬ 
land  of  civilization.  Due  to  a  highly 
centralized  religio-political  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  people  and  their  resources 
were  readily  available  in  carrying  out 
great  undertakings,  and  rapid  strides 
in  the  development  of  institutions  and 
arts  were  possible.  The  esthetic  faculty 
dependent  largely  on  non-esthetic  ac¬ 
tivities  for  its  manifestations  was  thus 
afforded  its  greatest  opportunity. 

The  arts  of  taste  had  their  origin,  as 
had  those  of  religion,  in  the  state  of  sav¬ 
agery;  and  with  some  very  ancient  peo¬ 
ples,  as  the  Trolodytes  of  western  Eu¬ 
rope,  decided  advance  was  made  in  both 
graphic  and  plastic  representation  of 
life  forms,  and  this  quite  independently, 
.so  far  as  evidence  is  available,  of  any  re¬ 
ligious  association  or  influence.  The 
Maya  in  the  beginning  may  have  passed 
through  a  corresponding  stage  of  non- 
symbolic  art  but,  howsoever  this  may 
be,  it  was  not  until  religious  symbolism 
gave  special  significance  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  representative  art,  that  par¬ 
ticular  advance  was  made  toward  the 
higher  esthetic  expression.  With  this 
great  group,  as  with  the  American 


Drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  w'estern  face  of  the  Dragon  showing  the  graceful  decorative  elaboration 
of  the  reptilian  upper  jaw  and  the  human  visage  which  appears  to  issue  from  the  mouth. 

(After  Maudslay.) 
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peoples  generally,  the  esthetic  in  its 
higher  manifestations  grew  as  a  vine 
upon  the  strong  stem  of  religious  sym¬ 
bolism.  Religion  furnished  the  concep¬ 
tion  and  the  energy  and  skill  necessary 
to  its  realization;  it  prepared  the  design, 
supervised  its  application  to  the  stone, 
and  drove  the  chisel  that  carved  it.  It 
demanded  results  in  form,  finish,  and 
embellishment  of  the  highest  order,  for 
in  the  view  of  their  devotees  the  gods 
appreciated  the  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
essential.  We  do  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  however,  that  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  regarded  as  pleasing  to  the 
gods  had  its  origin  in  that  which  was 
pleasing  to  the  man.  Certain  qualities 
of  form,  line,  color,  and  arrangement 
gave  pleasure  to  the  eye;  certain  quali¬ 
ties  of  finish  gave  pleasure  to  the  touch, 
while  certain  sounds  were  grateful  to 
the  ear,  and  this  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  called  esthetic,  was  a  thing  of 
slow  growth  in  the  human  mind,  but  of 
great  moment  in  the  history  of  culture. 
To  the  pleasure  afforded  by  qualities  of 
the  works  themselves  were  added  the  in¬ 
centive  of  religious  fervor,  the  ambition 
to  excel  and  the  fascination  of  creating. 

The  importance  of  the  esthetic  ele¬ 
ment  in  Maya  art  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  people 
at  a  corresponding  stage  of  cultural  evo¬ 
lution  was  more  highly  gifted  with  ar¬ 
tistic  genius  and  appreciation  and  gave 
more  attention  to  its  application  to  all 
forms  of  art  than  the  Mayan  race. 
Every  plastic  form  and  every  line  of 
the  Dragon  bear  testimony  to  this  fact. 
It  was  not  religion  that  stipulated  that 
no  straight  line  and  no  right  angle  should 
appear  in  the  image  of  the  Dragon;  it 
was  not  religious  restriction  that  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  curve  should  be  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  that  every  curve  should  be 
subtile,  and  that  all  outlines  of  glyphs 
and  cartouches  should  take  the  round¬ 


ish,  calculiform  character.  Every  fea¬ 
ture  of  design  had  complete  esthetic 
supervision  and  plastic  freehand  meth¬ 
ods  prevailed  at  all  times  over  the  me¬ 
chanical.  In  the  creation  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  the  great  motor  force  was  relig¬ 
ion,  but  the  ever-watchful  esthetic  im¬ 
pulse  joined  hands  with  that  force  in 
making  it  a  masterpiece  of  art. 

Dependence  of  art  on  religion  is  am¬ 
ply  shown  in  what  has  been  said,  but 
the  fact  may  be  further  illustrated.  If 
in  the  course  of  the  progressive  decad¬ 
ence  of  a  primitive  culture  the  religious 
impulse  should  lose  its  hold  on  the 
people,  it  appears  that  although  the 
artistic  sense  might  survive  in  large 
measure,  no  block  would  be  hewn  from 
the  quarry,  no  great  stone  would  be 
carried  to  sacred  precinct,  no  glyphic 
inscription  or  mythic  conception  would 
be  applied  to  the  stone,  and  no  hand 
would  be  available  to  undertake  the 
task  of  esthetic  realization. 

It  is  observed  that  the  ancient  Maya 
sculptor  abhorred  blank  spaces  in  his 
designs  and  also  that  in  cases  there 
is  an  overcrowding  of  subject-matter, 
but  no  people  has  ever  filled  in  waste 
spaces  more  effectively  than  the  sculp¬ 
tors  of  Quirigua.  The  space-filling  fig¬ 
ures  are  not,  however,  mere  meaningless 
embellishments,  but  are  doubtless  gen¬ 
erally  significant,  having  reason  to  be  in 
the  particular  places  where  they  are 
introduced.  In  this  particular  master¬ 
piece  the  introduced  elements  embody 
animal,  human  and  grotesque  figures 
with  symbols  and  embellishments  all  in 
agreeable  accord  with  the  composition 
proper.  A  somewhat  definite  idea  of 
the  general  character  of  the  design  and 
the  remarkable  elaboration  and  beauty 
of  the  work  can  be  gained  by  a  study 
of  the  photographs  and  drawings  here¬ 
with  presented  and  equally  those  in¬ 
cluded  in  Part  1  of  this  paper. 


Drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  relief  sculpture  of  the  eastern  face  of  the  Dragon  showing  one  of  the 
lateral  eyes  and  the  remarkable  embellishments  surrounding  it.  (After  Maudslay.) 
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Technic  Aspect. — The  technic  history 
of  the  great  stone  begins  with  its  re¬ 
moval  from  the  quarry  and  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  present  spot.  How  this  her¬ 
culean  task  was  performed  must  remain 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  With  a  people 
unacquainted  with  the  highly  devel¬ 
oped  appliances  of  civilization,  the  task 
would  seem  beyond  the  possibility  of 
accomplishment.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  removal  was  by 
land  or  by  water.  If  by  land,  a  road 
had  to  be  constructed  over  ground  now 
rough,  now  yielding  and  unstable,  and 
a  great  force  of  men  with  rollers  and 
ropes  would  be  required.  If  by  water, 
a  broad  and  deep  canal  had  to  be  dug, 
and  a  raft  of  large  proportions  con¬ 
structed  and  launched  to  sustain  the 
immense  weight.  Unless  decided  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  use  of  the  latter  method 
appears,  the  former  must  be  accepted 
as  the  one  probably  employed. 

The  designing  and  carving  of  the 
monument,  the  methods  and  means,  are 
matters  of  great  scientific  interest  on 
which  we  have  but  meager  light.  It 
was  not  a  task  within  the  reach  of  an 
uncultured  people.  The  complicated 
conception  had  to  be  clearly  in  mind, 
the  design  had  to  be  worked  out  in 
minute  detail,  and  the  application  of 
the  drawings  to  the  irregular  rounded 
surface  of  the  stone  was  a  matter  of  no 
little  difficulty.  As  a  preliminary  step, 
the  shape  of  the  stone  had  to  be  modi¬ 
fied  to  suit  the  purpose,  the  surface 
smoothed  before  the  outlines  could  be 
applied  in  pigment,  and  the  many  fea¬ 
tures  adjusted  to  their  several  places 
preparatory  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sculptor’s  work. 

The  execution  of  the  work  is  a  deep 
mystery  and  its  successful  completion 
a  great  marvel.  A  lump  of  coarse  sand¬ 
stone,  almost  a  quartzite — according  to 
Maudslay  “a  breccia  composed  of  feld¬ 


spar,  mica,  and  quartz,  very  absorbent, 
and  weighing  about  130  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot” — had  to  be  attacked  with 
tools  the  nature  of  which  remains  today 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  these  people  were  without 
hard  metal  tools,  and  although  stone 
tools  were  certainly  equal  to  the  task, 
slight  traces  of  such  tools  applicable  to 
the  purpose  have  been  found.  We  thus 
pause  before  a  second  mystery,  for  had 
stone  tools  been  used  in  the  arduous 
and  prolonged  task  of  crumbling  with 
pick  and  hammer  and  smoothing  by 
abraders,  these  would  still  exist  and 
ought  to  be  found  at  least  occasionally 
in  the  work  of  clearing  and  excavation, 
for  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
carving  of  the  various  monuments  was 
carried  on,  not  only  on  the  spot  where 
they  now  stand,  but  after  final  place¬ 
ment  upon  their  foundations.  If  bronze 
were  used,  it  may  have  disappeared  by 
decay.  However,  there  are  no  traces  of 
the  use  of  this  metal  in  any  form  and  no 
documentary  testimony  supporting  the 
hypothesis  of  its  use  by  the  Mayan 
peoples. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  sculptural 
work  of  Quirigua,  well  illustrated  in  the 
example  here  presented,  is  the  masterly 
workmanship.  The  design  is  adjusted 
perfectly  to  the  shape  of  the  stone,  and 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  incompetence 
on  the  part  of  the  sculptor  and  no  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  lack  of  effectiveness  on  the 
part  of  the  implements  used.  The  forms, 
shallow  or  deep,  simple  or  complex,  are 
all  carved  with  equal  directness  and 
vigor.  The  chisel  may  not  have  accom¬ 
plished  all  that  the  conception  required, 
for  ideals  may  rise  entirely  above  the 
capacity  of  material  embodiment,  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  of  hesitation  or 
inefficiency  in  the  completed  work. 

Culture  Status. — The  date  inscribed 
in  hieroglyphs  on  this  monument  occurs 
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A  (lemon  space-filler,  probably  a  highly  elaborated 
glyph 

on  the  left  shoulder  of  the  southern 
trout,  and,  as  read  by  Morley,  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  year  525  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  Certain  groups  of  the  Maya 
race,  including  the  people  of  Qtiirigua, 
had  at  that  time  made  such  advance  in 
ctilture  as  to  justity  the  claim  that  they 
had  attained  the  state  known  as  civili¬ 
zation.  Cdyphic  writing  was  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  students  arc  pretty  well 
agreed  that  a  phonetic  method  of  rec¬ 
ord,  the  achievement  of  which  best 
marks  the  close  of  the  barbarian  and 
the  Iteginning  of  the  civilized  state,  was 
an  accomplished  fact — not  the  jDer- 
fected  symbols  tor  elementary  sounds, 
perhaps,  but  symbols  rather  for  words 
and  syllables.  In  many  of  the  arts  the 
Maya  had  made  remarkable  progress — 
in  architecture,  sculpture,  the  cutting  of 
gems,  pottery,  the  textile  art,  and  met¬ 
allurgy,  they  could  compare  favorably 
with  the  several  countries  of  central  and 
western  Enro]:)e  at  corresponding  jteri- 
ods  down  to  the  year  525  A.o. 

The  Future. — The  great  stone  struc¬ 
tures  of  Quirigna  crumbled  beneath  the 
attacks  of  destructive  climatic  agencies, 
aided  possibly  by  earthquakes  and 
other  natural  forces,  and  were  deserted 
by  an  impoverished  and  disheartened 


people;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
shattered  walls  were  deeply  buried  be¬ 
neath  the  del)ris  of  the  superstructures 
and  covered  by  the  quick  -  growing- 
tropical  vegetation.  The  monolithic 
sculptures  scattered  about  the  courts 
and  plazas  remained  entirely  hidden 
from  view  by  the  thick  veil  that 
nature  had  spread  over  them.  Today 
all  are  brought  to  light  again  and  stand 
exposed  in  the  open,  the  delight  of 
students  and  the  marvel  of  the  visiting- 
world.  In  this  condition  they  are  un¬ 
fortunately  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
wind  and  rain,  the  wear  by  repeated 
cleaning,  and  injury  by  vandal  hands. 
Nature,  alter  disaster  had  fallen  on  the 
city,  spread  over  the  ruins  a  mantle  of 
protection,  but  today  the  explorer  has 
exposed  them  to  hirlher  ruin.  No  wall, 
howsoever  strong,  will  stand  exposure 
in  the  open  in  this  climate  for  a  single 
generation.  The  restored  walls  of  the 
principal  building  of  Quirigna,  from 
tour  to  six  feet  in  thickness  and  not 
exceeding  twelve  feet  in  height,  laid 
up  in  1910  with  Portland  cement,  are 
today  in  a  state  of  ruin  as  complete 
as  the  original  walls  were  when  first 
brought  to  light  l)y  the  School  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Archaeology.  In  this  state  the>’ 
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are  ready  to  welcome,  as  did  the  origi¬ 
nal  ruins  a  thousand  or  more  years  ago, 
the  quick-growing  veil  of  vegetation. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  these 
monuments  thus  becomes  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 
So  precious  are  they  to  history  and 
science,  and  so  valuable  as  a  material 
asset  to  the  people  of  Guatemala,  that 
steps  will  certainly  be  taken  to  shelter 
them  from  the  dangers  with  which  they 
are  beset.  Is  it  better,  in  case  of  failure 
to  take  this  step,  considering  impending 
obliteration,  that  they  should  have  re¬ 
mained  forever  entombed  in  the  forest? 
Certainly  not,  for  the  stage  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  now  arrived  in  which  the  his¬ 
torical  value  of  such  monuments  is  ap¬ 
preciated,  and  their  story,  so  far  as  ar¬ 
chaeological  science  can  reveal  it,  will 
soon  be  written  into  the  literature  of 
the  world.  This  record  must  be  so  full 
and  lasting  that  should  the  works 
themselves  entirely  disappear,  the 
world  shall  still  have,  and  for  all  time. 


the  full  advantage  of  the  story.  Future 
generations  will,  however,  hardly  ex¬ 
cuse  the  present  should  no  adequate 
steps  be  directed  toward  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  what  remains  of  these  master¬ 
pieces  of  ancient  American  art.  Should 
the  extraordinary  upper  surface  of  the 
dragon,  shown  in  an  accompanying 
illustration,  continue  exposed  as  now 
to  the  elements  and  to  the  wear  that 
will  come,  what  must  we  anticipate  will 
be  its  appearance  after  the  lapse  of 
a  thousand  years?  The  strongly  re¬ 
lieved  features  will  be  leveled  with  the 
general  surface  and  the  deep-set  eyes 
lifted  to  heaven  will,  from  the  tears 
that  fill  them  with  every  storm,  be 
blind  depressions  in  the  roughly  pitted 
surface  of  a  great  meaningless  bowlder 
of  sandstone.  As  soon  as  the  work  of 
exploration  and  record  is  completed, 
the  work  of  preservation,  of  covering- 
in,  should  be  taken  up  as  a  national 
obligation  of  the  republic  in  whose 
custody  these  monuments  must  remain. 
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CURRENT  NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Excavations  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park 

The  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  is  regarded  as  specially  interesting  as  the 
prehistoric  home  of  cliff-dwellers,  and  the  title  of  Baron  Nordenskiold’s  pub¬ 
lication,  universally  regarded  as  a  classic,  is  “The  Cliff-dwellings  of  the  Mesa 
Verde.”  He  knew,  however,  that  there  were  mounds  of  ruins  on  top  of  the 
plateau,  and  researches  have  shown  that  these  mounds  indicate  different  types 
of  architecture.  Probably  the  number  of  these  mounds  is  as  great  as  the  number 
of  cliff-dwellings  in  the  canyon.  Dr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Ethnology,  in  1915,  excavated  and  repaired  the  ruins  found  in  one  of  these 
mounds  which  he  discovered  to  be  a  specialized  building  for  ceremonial  purposes. 
From  the  prominence  of  an  ancient  sun  shrine,  built  on  the  southwestern  corner¬ 
stone,  it  was  called  “The  Sun  Temple,”  a  type  not  only  unique  in  the  Mesa 
Verde,  but  also,  so  far  as  known,  in  the  Pueblo  area.  (See  Art  and  Archaeology, 
III,  pp.  341-347.)  During  the  summer  of  1916  another  mound,  situated  near 
Mummy  Lake,  was  excavated  and  repaired  by  Dr.  Fewkes,  under  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  This  excavation  revealed  a  pueblo  113  feet  long  by  100  feet  wide, 
three  stories  high  on  the  north  side.  It  belongs  to  a  cluster  of  nine  mounds  and 
is  the  first  pueblo  on  the  Mesa  Verde  to  be  excavated.  As  there  are  several 
other  clusters  of  mounds  in  site  of  the  Mummy  Lake  group,  we  may  say  that 
the  surface  of  the  plateau  was  formerly  inhabited  by  many  Pueblo  people. 

An  important  fact  revealed  by  this  work  is  the  proof  it  affords  that  the 
culture  of  the  cliff-dwellers  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  pueblo  were  identical. 
In  a  general  way  this  theory  has  been  current  for  many  years,  but  this  work 
proves  its  truth  beyond  question. 

The  architectural  features  of  the  Alesa  Verde  pueblo  and  the  Alesa  Verde 
cliff-houses  are  identical.  Further,  we  can  now  say  that  the  former  is  identical 
with  pueblos  found  on  the  San  Juan  River  and  its  tributaries  for  over  a  hundred 
miles,  thus  showing  a  wide  distribution  of  the  same  culture. 

Portrait  Head  of  Marciana 

Among  the  good  statuary  marbles  lately  acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Fine 
L  Arts  in  Boston  is  a  head  which  L.  D.  C(askey)  identifies  with  good  reasons 
as  that  of  Marciana,  the  sister  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Trajan.  The  head  is  life 
size,  and  is  clearly  a  faithful  realistic  portrait  of  a  sternly  charming  woman  of 
middle  age.  Her  coiffure  is  truly  a  creation,  “A  narrow  band  of  locks  bordering 
the  forehead,  a  series  of  (twelve)  vertical  puffs  rising  like  a  diadem  above  it,  and 
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the  strands  wound  into  a  coil  about  the  crown.”  It  was  the  style  of  the  hair- 
dress,  however,  that  helped  to  identify  the  lady;  for  the  resemblance  not  only  in 
head-dress  but  also  in  teatnres  of  this  marble  head  to  that  of  Diva  Augusta 
Marciana  on  an  issue  ot  imi)erial  coins  is  too  close  to  be  denied. 

R.  V.  D.  M. 

New  Tapestries  in  the  Boston  Museum 

THRKIl  splendid  French  tai:)estries  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  which 
belonged  to  collections  in  Paris  and  Bourges,  have  been  [lurchased  by  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  They  are  described  in  charming  detail  in  two  late 
issues  of  the  Museum  Bulletin.  One  is  a  “Verdure”  or  ‘'AJille  Fleur"  with  a 
l)hie  background,  on  which  is  woven  in  intricate  profusion  the  many  colored 
flora  of  northern  France.  Two  graceful  children  are  woven  into  the  design  to 
add  a  [liipiancy  to  the  spring  motif.  The  second  tapestry  is  of  particular  interest 
because  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  well-known  practice  of  persons  who  ordered 
tapestries  choosing  or  furnishing  the  design.  Here  we  have  a  brilliant  mass  of 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  into  which  is  introduced — with  the  addition  of  a 
child,  a  dog,  and  a  liird — Albrecht  Diirer’s  “The  Turkish  Famil}’”  or  Nicoletto 
Rosex  da  Modena’s  copy  of  it.  The  third  tapestry  is  an  allegorical  piece,  quite 
certainly  belonging  to  a  set,  one  part  of  which — now  in  the  Chmy  in  Paris — 
represents  Arithmetic.  This  one  in  Boston  represents  Alusic.  She,  richly  dressed, 
sits  in  a  high-backed  throne,  and  around  her  stand  a  group,  among  whom  is  a 
jester  with  a  bagpipe,  playing  on  string  or  wind  instruments.  The  costumes  are 
Renaissance,  the  tone  is  Gothic,  the  ensemble  is  Italian.  The  colors  of  all  three 
are  rich,  the  designs  are  good,  the  workmanship  is  exquisite.  R.  v.  d.  m. 

Italy’s  Art  Resources 

Marinetti,  the  Italian  poet  and  patriot,  in  an  interview,  speaking  of 
Italy’s  resources,  said:  “If  the  Italian  Government  should  sell  gradually 
and  wisely  the  contents  of  its  art  galleries  and  museums  so  that  the  old  canvases 
may  be  transformed  into  useful  steel,  swift  and  avenging;  if  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti 
galleries  were  only  valued  at  1,000,000,000  francs,  Italy  would  be  rich  enough 
in  a  few  years  to  have  the  greatest  fleet  in  the  world,  the  greatest  mercantile 
marine,  an  army  four  times  its  present  size,  and  would  be  able  to  abolish  all 
taxes  fo’'  at  least  twenty  years.  They  may  say  that  the  tourists  will  no  longer 
bring  us  their  wealth.  That  is  not  so,  for  we  would  only  sell  our  treasures  gradu¬ 
ally,  and  we  have  others  only  waiting  to  be  excavated  in  the  subsoil  of  Tuscany, 
Rome,  and  Sicily.  Under  my  own  house  in  Milan,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  down,  I 
am  perfectly  certain  there  is  a  precious  and  elegant  temple  of  Wnus.” — London 
Weekly  "Today." 
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The  Bishop  Museum  at  Kalihi,  Honolulu 

IN  1889  Mr.  Charles  Reed  Bishop,  of  New  York,  founded  in  Kalihi,  a  suburb 
of  Honolulu,  the  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum  of  Polynesian  Ethnology  and 
Natural  History  in  memory  of  his  wife  Princess  Pauahi,  descendant  of  Kame- 
hameha  the  Great,  the  Theseus  of  Hawaii.  The  Bishop  Museum  Handbook, 
Part  I,  The  Hawaiian  Collections,  has  just  been  issued,  bearing  on  its  cover  a 
reproduction  of  the  brilliant  yellow  and  red  feather  cloak  of  Kiwalao.  In  the 
museum  have  been  collected  specimens  of  Hawaiian  work,  of  their  tools,  their 
idols,  and  their  ornaments.  The  native  work  in  feathers  is  most  widely  known, 
and  although  the  avifauna  of  the  islands  had  not  such  brilliant  plumage  as  in 
Mexico,  nevertheless  the  orange,  and  black  feathers  of  the  Mamo,  the  yellow  and 
black  of  the  Oo,  the  scarlet  of  the  liwi,  and  the  green  of  the  Ou  were  the  most 
valued  of  Hawaiian  property.  The  brooms,  helmets,  capes,  and  mats  are  feathered 
treasures.  In  stone,  the  Hawaiians  had  stone  cup-shaped  lamps,  stone  mortars 
and  pestles  to  grind  kukui  nuts  for  oil  to  burn  in  them,  and  to  mix  with  ochre  or 
charcoal  to  paint  their  canoes;  they  had  stirrup-shaped  grain-pounders  of  basalt; 
stone  breadfruit  splitters,  adzes,  stone  slop,  spit,  and  finger  bowls,  and  of  course 
many  kinds  of  stone  weapons.  Before  the  reign  of  King  Liholiho  (1816-1824), 
and  the  arrival  of  American  missionaries  in  1820,  hideous  idols  were  everywhere. 
Many  escaped  the  iconoclastic  fury  of  the  popular  mob,  who  rebelled  with  the 
king  against  an  oppressive  priesthood,  and  have  been  installed  in  all  their  pristine 
ugliness  in  the  museum.  The  specimens  of  conch  shell  trumpets,  hollowed  gourd, 
or  log  drums,  nose  flutes  and  clappers,  show  instruments  to  mark  time  for  dances, 
or  just  to  make  a  noise,  for  music  the  Hawaiians  did  not  have.  As  to  ornament, 
there  are  strings  of  all  sorts  of  beautiful  shells,  anklets  of  dog  and  cachelot  teeth — 
also  prophylactic — bracelets  and  necklaces,  but  neither  finger  nor  ear  rings.  All 
in  all,  here  is  a  collection  which  tells  the  story  of  the  Hawaiians  without  a  word 
of  literary  history.  r.  v.  d.  m. 

Talimpsest  Taintings 

A  BASIC  canon  of  archaeological  excavations  is,  if  possible,  not  to  destroy 
anything  to  get  what  is  buried  beneath.  But  the  accretion  of  debris  between 
strata  of  archaeological  value  makes  it  possible  to  remove,  or  put  secure  props 
under  the  upper  strata  and  thus  save  everything.  In  palimpsest  MSS.  the  older 
text  beneath  can  usually  be  recovered  by  chemical  aid,  in  fact  the  removal  of  the 
upper  text  would  in  most  cases  work  irreparable  harm  to  the  one  below.  It  must 
be  with  feelings  of  mingled  delight  and  dismay  that  the  adept  Italian  Professor  in 
Philadelphia,  who  has  restored  so  many  old  paintings,  discovers  an  earlier  painting 
beneath  a  later  one  of  less  value.  One  of  his  achievements  is  worthy  of  mention. 

A  painting  in  the  Wilstack  Gallery  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  por¬ 
trayed  two  women  standing  by  a  table  on  which  was  a  dish  of  fruit.  In  the 
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lower  left-hand  corner  was  a  cherub  holding  a  stick  draped  with  a  heavy  garland. 
An  examination  of  the  pigments  convinced  the  restorer  that  the  fruit  and  flowers 
did  not  belong  to  the  rest  of  the  painting.  Under  the  restorer’s  method  the  paint 
disappeared,  and  in  its  place  appeared  a  head;  in  place  of  the  garland  appeared 
a  white  ribbon  on  which  was  written  parate  viam  domini  (Prepare  ye  the  way 
ot  the  Lord).  Carlo  Dolci’s  “Salome  with  the  Head  of  John  the  Baptist’’  thus 
came  to  light.  Nothing  was  lost  but  some  fruit  and  flowers.  r.  v.  d.  m. 

The  JVilliam  H.  Holmes  Memorial  Volume 

AMKRICAN  anthropefle^gists  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  long  and 
/Y  xalued  serx’icc  ot  Professor  William  H.  Holmes  to  American  Archaeology  by 
publishing  and  presenting  to  him  a  beautiful  volume  of  Anthropological  Essays 
on  the  (occasion  ot  his  seventieth  birthday,  December  ist.  This  volume,  which  is 
a  royal  octavo  ot  507  pages,  embellished  with  136  typogravure  plates  and  a 
frontispiece  i)ortrait  in  photogravure,  is  issued  in  an  edition  of  200  copies  and  is 
indeed  a  model  of  excellence  in  every  wa>'.  The  contributions  consist  of  44  articles 
pertaining  chiefly  to  American  archaeology  and  ethnology,  together  with  a  bibli- 
ograph}'  ot  Professor  Holmes’  published  writings,  comprising  184  titles.  The 
ex])ense  of  publication  was  borne  by  friends  and  colaborers,  and  the  articles  were 
written  especially’  tor  the  book.  We  have  not  the  space  to  summarize  the  contents 
or  even  to  list  the  series  of  i)apers  which  make  up  this  noteworthy  and  valuable 
anniversary  \’ohime,  but  those  pertaining  directly  to  the  subjects  of  art  and 
archaeology  are  as  follows:  Representative  Art  of  Primitive  People,  by  Franz 
Boas;  Certain  Similarities  in  Amulets  from  the  Northern  Antilles,  by  Theodoor 
de  Booy;  Aboriginal  Forms  of  Burial  in  Fastern  United  States,  by  D.  I.  Bushnell, 
Jr.;  Some  South  American  Petroglyphs,  by  W.  C.  Farabee;  The  Cliff-ruins  in 
Fewkes  Canon,  Mesa  \Trde  National  Park,  Colorado,  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes;  The 
Influence  of  (feology  on  Human  Development,  by  Gerard  h'owke;  A  Contribution 
to  the  Archaeology  of  Middle  America,  by  (L  B.  Gordon;  Latest  Work  of  the 
School  of  .American  Archaeology,  l)y  Edgar  L.  Hewett;  Certain  Mounds  in  Hay¬ 
wood  County,  North  Carolina,  by  (feorge  G.  Heye;  The  Origin  and  Destruction 
of  a  National  Indian  Portrait  Gallery,  l)y  P".  W.  Hodge;  Experimental  Work  in 
American  Archaeology  and  PThnology,  by  MAdter  Hough;  The  Lise  of  Adobe  in 
Prehistoric  lAwellings  of  the  Southwest,  by  Neil  M.  Judd;  The  Pottery  of  the 
Casas  Grandes  District,  Chihuahua,  by  A.  VA  Kidder;  The  Cult  of  the  Ax,  by 
G.  G.  AlacCurdy;  The  Distril)ution  of  an  Arawak  Pendant,  by  C.  W.  Mead; 
Exploration  of  the  Tremper  Mound  in  Scioto  County,  Ohio,  by  W.  C.  Mills;  The 
Problem  of  the  Red-paint  People,  by  MA  K.  Moorehead;  The  Supplementary 
Series  in  the  Maya  Inscriptions,  by  S.  G.  Morley;  The  Dana  Estes  Collection  of 
Bronzes  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  University,  by  Charles  Peabody; 
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Yacatas  of  the  Tierra  Caliente,  Michoacan,  by  G.  H.  Pepper;  The  Glazed  Ware 
of  Central  America,  with  Special  Reference  to  a  Whistling  Jar  from  Honduras,  by 
M.  H.  Saville;  An  Ancient  Archaeological  Site  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence,  by 
F.  G.  Speck;  Portraiture  in  Central  American  Art,  by  H.  J.  Spinden;  The  Domain 
of  the  Aztecs  and  their  Relation  to  the  Prehistoric  Cultures  of  Mexico,  by  A.  M. 
Tozzer;  The  Art  of  the  Great  Earthwork  Builders  of  Ohio,  by  C.  C.  Willoughby; 
Correlations  between  Archaeological  and  Culture  Areas  in  the  American  Conti¬ 
nents,  by  Clark  Wissler. 

The  publication  of  the  volume  was  directed  by  a  committee  representing 
various  centers  of  anthropological  activity  in  the  United  States,  with  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hodge,  ethnologist-in-charge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  as  chairman  and  editor. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America 

The  general  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the  College  Art  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  was  held  in  St.  Louis,  December  27-30,  1916.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members  and  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the 
illustrated  papers  presented,  some  of  which  we  hope  to  publish  in  future  numbers 
of  Art  and  Archaeology,  were  the  following:  “Comparative  Philology  and  the 
Classics,”  by  Professor  Carl  Darling  Buck,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  president 
of  the  Philological  Association;  “A  Collection  of  Some  New  Testament  Papyri,” 
by  Wallace  N.  Stearns,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota;  “Where  Archaeologi¬ 
cal  Investigation  Left  Off  in  Palestine  and  Assyria,”  by  George  L.  Robinson,  of 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary;  “Relation  of  Climatic  Changes  to  Archaeological 
Studies,”  by  Ellsworth  Huntington,  of  Yale  University;  “The  Study  of  American 
Art  in  American  Colleges,”  by  Herbert  Richard  Cross,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan;  “The  Place  of  Architecture  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Course,”  by  Alfred  M. 
Brooks,  of  the  University  of  Indiana;  “Great  Monuments  of  the  Architecture  of 
India,”  by  T.  Lindsay  Blayney,  of  Rice  Institute;  “The  Sanctuario  of  Chimayo,” 
by  Paul  A.  F.  Walter,  of  the  School  of  American  Archaeology;  “Cave  Picto- 
graphs  of  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  (New  Mexico),”  by  Kenneth  M.  Chapman,  of 
the  School  of  American  Archaeology ;  “Foundations  of  Our  National  Architecture,” 
by  Fiske  Kimball,  of  the  University  of  Michigan;  “The  Archaic  Architecture  of 
New  Mexico,”  by  William  Templeton  Johnson,  of  San  Diego. 


Revival  of  the  Art  of  Dancing 

SO  primitive  and  natural  to  mankind  is  the  dance  that  a  good  part  of  Western 
civilization  affects  to  regard  it  askance,  as  savoring  of  primeval  sin,  and 
another  section  ignores  it  as  a  survival  of  a  harmless  kind  which  lingers  on  in 
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orclcr  to  amuse  women  and  l)03^s.  The  present  century  finds  the  dance  more 
popular  than  it  ever  was  betore  and  that  not  merely  among  the  young  but  the 
old.  (brave  and  reverend  seigniors  no  longer  resign  themselves  to  dancclessness, 
but  cut  and  caper  with  the  best.  (Grandmothers,  not  to  speak  of  mothers,  make 
teetotums  ot  themselves  with  the  utmost  naivete,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  renew 
their  maiden  triumphs  in  the  ballroom  if  they  can  find  the  i)artners.  Along  with 
this  revival  ot  the  dance  goes  the  effort  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  an  art  by  studying 
the  dances  of  the  ancients,  so  far  as  they  can  lie  understood,  through  sculpture 
and  jiainting  and  description  ot  (jld  writers,  and  also  by  studying  the  dances  of 
primitive  tolk  and  reviewing  its  phenomena  on  the  modern  stage.  Dancing  has 
revealed  itselt  again  as  a  serious  expression  ot  thought  and  emotion  with  which 
the  judicious  must  reckon. — The  An  World. 


The  Discovery  of  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Century  Frescoes  at  Bologna 


LI)  churches  in  ltal>'  have  ever  been  a  prolific  field  for  the  discovery  of 


hidden  works  ot  art.  The  latest  find  is  re]:)ortcd  from  Bologna,  where  some 
restorations  in  the  ancient  church  of  San  (liacomo  have  revealed  the  presence  of 
trcscoes  which,  aside  trom  their  importance  as  examples  of  the  period  in  which 
they  were  executed,  are  interesting  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  the  ancient  construction  of  the  church  itself. 

The  trescoes,  which  in  jiart  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  part  to 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  were  accidently  discovered  by  the  Prior  of 
San  (nacomo.  Dr.  Casacca,  a  learned  scholar  and  authority  on  mediaeval  history, 
during  the  removal  of  a  picture  (S.  Rita  dei  Casccia)  from  the  altar  of  the  chapel. 

During  the  reconstruction  of  the  church  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  primi¬ 
tive  form  dating  from  1267  was  modified  with  the  addition  of  chapels  behind  the 
great  altar;  but  the  most  important  modification  took  place  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  when  the  erection  of  the  great  columns  and  the  cupolas  occa¬ 
sioned  a  new  arrangement  of  the  side  chapels.  On  account  of  the  enlargement,  a 
considerable  space  on  the  walls  near  the  thirteenth  century  frescoes  required  to 
be  painted  in  order  to  complete  the  i)receding  compositions.  That  this  was  exactly 
what  happened  is  now  proved  in  the  frescoes  revealed  in  the  S.  Rita  chapel.  One 
sees  here  an  ensemble  of  four  figures  occupying  a  space  as  large  as  the  picture 
which  hitherto  has  covered  it;  three  of  these,  representing  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  Saint  James,  and  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  belong  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  are  probably  the  work  of  Jacol)o  di  Bologna;  the  fourth  represents  an  angel, 
and  although  as  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  to  determine  its  exact  authorship, 
the  indications  are  that  it  belongs  to  the  school  of  Ercole  dc  Robert!;  it  was 
therefore  painted  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  already  noted, 
beside  the  thre*^  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  cover  a  blank  space  in  the  wall 
resulting  from  the  new  architecture.  IVAN  lavretsky 
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Cicero:  A  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Works. 
Hannis  Taylor.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.  $3.50. 

The  “Cicero”  of  Dr.  Hannis  Taylor 
deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  It 
will  long  be  classed  among  the  most 
useful  and  reliable  works  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  on  the  golden  period  of  Roman 
Life.  No  work  in  recent  times  is  better 
calculated  to  give  the  average  cultured 
reader  a  full  and  exact  view  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Roman  law  in  its  native 
home.  Dr.  Taylor  has  staged  splen¬ 
didly,  so  to  speak,  the  greatest  advocate 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  He  appears 
here,  as  he  was  in  life,  the  mouthpiece 
of  justice  and  equity,  the  mirror  of 
Roman  conscience,  public  and  private, 
and  the  fine  flower  of  Roman  philo¬ 
sophic  culture.  Not  only  does  he  come 
before  us  as  the  highest  exponent  of 
Roman  public  life,  but  in  the  very  rich 
anthology  of  noble  ideas,  which  Dr. 
Taylor  has  culled  from  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  the  great  Roman  speaks  to  us 
from  his  urn,  and  conveys  to  posterity 
the  best  thought  of  the  ancients  on  the 
gravest  problems  and  questions  of  life. 
As  one  ponders  on  these  immortal  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  Roman  prophet  of  Stoi¬ 
cism,  he  is  tempted  to  cry  out  with 
Prudentius,  “Christo  venienti  parata 
jam  via  est,”  the  way  is  open  for  the 
Christian  order  of  life. 

The  work  is  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  a  solid  grasp  of  the  Roman 
law,  and  can  be  recommended  to  all 
students  of  the  legal  and  constitutional 
life  of  these  erstwhile  rulers  of  mankind 
as  a  new  and  unique  manual  which  pre¬ 
scinds  from  the  dry  and  disjointed 
texts,  presents  the  law  of  the  world’s 
mightiest  city  as  it  was  understood  and 
applied  by  the  highest  legal  genius 
known  to  history,  and  centers  about  his 
person  in  a  fresh  and  vivid  manner  all 
the  great  situations  of  Cicero’s  time,  out 


of  which  arose  that  large  concept  of 
mankind,  that  “humanitas”  which  is 
basic  to  so  much  of  our  Western 
civilization. 

The  volume  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  best  modern  work  in  bookmak¬ 
ing.  Several  busts  of  Cicero  are  repro¬ 
duced.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  as 
frontispiece  the  noble  statue  of  him 
which  adorns  the  approaches  to  the 
new  Palazzo  di  Giustizia  at  Rome.  A 
choice  bibliography  lends  to  this  im¬ 
portant  work  a  special  value  to  the 
student  as  well  as  to  the  general  reader. 

THOMAS  J.  SHAHAN. 

The  Wonder  of  Work.  Joseph  Pennell. 

Fifty-two  lithographic  plates,  with  interpreta¬ 
tive  notes  by  the  artist.  Large  8vo.  Phila¬ 
delphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  1916. 
$2  net.  Postage,  12  cents. 

Since  Kipling  showed  the  way  in 
“McAndrew’s  Hymn,”  modern  writers 
and  artists  have  been  discovering  the 
splendid  beauty  that  lies  in  the  most 
materialistic  aspects  of  our  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  civilization,  and  the  soul  of 
industrialism  itself  is  revealed  in  this 
collection  of  Mr.  Pennell’s  lithographs 
— the  soul  of  modern  work.  Mr.  Pen¬ 
nell  pictures  sky-scrapers  of  New  York 
in  the  building,  the  stock-yards  of 
Chicago,  the  steel-works  of  Pittsburgh, 
the  commerce-laden  harbor  of  Genoa, 
the  Krupp  Works  at  Essen,  the  “Lake 
of  Fire”  at  Gharleroi,  Belgium,  the 
mills  of  \^alenciennes,  scenes  from  Ber¬ 
lin,  Hamburg,  London,  Venice,  all  testi¬ 
fying  to  the  indomitable  human  will 
that  is  molding  the  future  out  of  the 
chaos  of  the  present.  The  drawings 
cover  the  period  1881-1915,  and  the 
artist’s  notes  form  a  delightful  running 
commentary.  The  book  is  appropri¬ 
ately  dedicated  to  Constantin  Meunier, 
the  great  sculptor  of  modern  indus¬ 
trialism. — Literary  Digest. 


ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  1916 

WHEN  the  first  number  of  Art  and  x^rchaeology  appeared  (in  July,  1914), 
a  modest  editorial  statement  was  made  of  its  ambition.  In  typography, 
illustration,  and  general  make-up,  its  jirojectors  aimed  to  make  it  “a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.” 

Perhaps  a  fanciful,  but  certainly  an  interesting,  speculation  leads  us  to  ask 
just  what  the  poet  Keats  would  have  said,  could  he  have  seen  the  number  of 
Art  and  x'\rchaeology  for  Christmas,  1916.  Would  he  not,  conceivably,  admit 
that  his  much-quoted  line  could  be  applied  to  ‘‘our  own  magazine”? 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  A  YEAR 

It  is  just  a  year  since  Art  and  Archaeology  began  to  appear  in  its  present 
form.  It  is  now,  we  feel  emboldened  to  say,  a  worthy  medium,  through  which 
those  who  are  interested  in  art  may  learn  the  best  that  is  being  done  and  thought 
in  art  circles,  and  those  who  aspire  to  understand  art  history  and  development 
may  accpiire  instruction  and  pleasure. 

During  the  year  just  closed  the  entire  range  of  ancient  anti  modern  art  has 
been  covered.  Very  appropriately,  the  first  number  of  the  twelve  months  opened 
with  a  description  of  the  classical  architecture  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
‘‘PIcir  of  all  the  past,  the  Exposition  City,  in  its  architecture,”  says  the  author  of 
this  article,  H.  Rushton  P'airclough,  ‘‘exhibited  a  variety  of  elements  all  blended 
in  a  satisfying  harmony,  animated  by  genuine  inspiration  and  fused  with  a  noble 
idealism.”  So  much  at  least  one  might  see  from  the  splendid  illustrations,  even 
had  he  not  read  the  article  itself. 

OUR  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  ART 

A  discriminating  journey  through  xAmerican  museums,  very  largely  of  modern 
creation,  has  brought  before  the  reader  of  Art  and  Archaeology  some  impressive 
evidences  of  the  position  won  by  our  countrymen  in  sculpture  and  painting.  Our 
public  buildings,  governmental  and  educational,  are  becoming  better  and  better 
evidences  of  the  increase  in  our  artistic  taste  as  a  people.  We  have,  as  yet,  no 
strictly  national  art,  Mr.  F'iske  Kimball  has  told  us  (in  a  paper  read  at  the 
.Archaeological  Institute  meeting  in  December,  1915,  and  afterward  reprinted  in 
these  pages),  and  yet  we  have  in  our  monuments  a  comj^lete  and  correct  index 
of  our  contemporary  civilization,  and  we  are  building  better  every  day.  No  one 
can  examine,  even  in  a  most  cursory  way,  the  art  collections  in  some  of  our  cities, 
notably  Buffalo,  without  realizing  this.  .Almost  an  entire  number  of  this  magazine 
was  recently  devoted  to  American  art.  In  scul]:)turc,  as  well  as  painting,  American 
artists  have  done  some  things  that  will  not  die. 

Among  those  who  are  making  our  great  governmental  buildings  in  Washington 
the  peers  of  those  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  Paul  W.  Bartlett  occupies  an 
enviable  position.  The  group  of  statuary  on  the  pediment  of  the  House  Wing  of 
our  National  Capitol,  recently  unveiled,  has  added  to  its  grandeur  and  beauty, 
in  a  way  that  shows  high  ideals  and  a  mastery  of  technique.  But  the  picture  we 
have  reproduced  says  more  than  words.  Mr.  Bartlett’s  work  in  another  direction 
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received  notice  in  our  pages  during  the  current  year,  in  a  reprinting  of  his  protest 
before  the  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts  in  May,  on  “Statues  in 
Washington  and  Power  Plant  versus  Art  Commission,”  this  being  produced  in 
the  form  of  a  fantasy  against  disfiguring  the  landscape  of  the  national  capitol  by 
the  smokestacks  of  the  proposed  new  power  plant. 

A  notable  phase  of  our  modern  art  idea  in  this  country  is  the  beautification  of 
our  schools.  This  provides  not  only  an  innovation  in  the  decoration  of  public 
schools,  but  strikes  a  new  educational  note,  by  placing  art  “where  it  will  uncon¬ 
sciously  be  absorbed  by  the  future  men  and  women,  along  with  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  other  valuable  public-school  studies  not  listed  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum.”  The  Zolnay  frieze  in  the  Washington  Central  High  School  shows  this 
admirably. 

AMERICAN  ARCHAEOLOGY 

Speaking  of  aboriginal  American  art,  in  the  very  first  number  of  Art  and 
Archaeology,  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes,  of  the  National  Museum,  remarked  that 
“the  cultural  achievements  of  the  early  American  tribes  are  much  more  diversified 
and  mature  than  the  world  has  realized  until  now.”  The  virile  genius  of  these 
peoples  is  shown  in  many  ways  in  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  metallurgy,  the 
textile  arts  and  especially  in  the  plastic  arts.  Professor  Holmes  has  contributed 
to  Art  and  Archaeology,  during  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  a  number  of 
papers  on  “masterpieces  of  aboriginal  American  art,”  which  set  this  forth  very 
lucidly. 

The  December  number  was  itself  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  archae¬ 
ology  of  the  American  continent  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  more  than  refer 
in  passing  to  Professor  Holmes’  articles  appearing  in  February  on  “early  American 
sculpture,”  and  his  absorbingly  interesting  papers  on  the  famous  jade  figurine  and 
Guatemalan  pottery,  or  to  Mr.  Fewkes’  description  of  the  sun  temple  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park. 

THE  ANCIENT  PEOPLES  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD 

The  atmosphere  of  the  very  ancient  world  civilization  come  back  to  us  vividly 
in  the  pages  of  our  magazine,  particularly  in  the  studies  of  Egyptian  art  and 
handicraft  which  have  appeared  during  the  past  twelve  months.  Karnak,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  monumental  cities  of  the  world,  was  visited  several  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Garrett  Chatfield  Pier,  who  took  many  interesting  photographs  of  the 
ruins.  His  observations,  historically  correlated,  and  illustrated  with  pictures, 
made  up  one  of  the  striking  features  of  our  August  number.  Even  more  human 
in  its  appeal,  is  Professor  Breasted’s  description  of  the  studio  of  an  Egyptian 
portrait  sculptor  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  our  era.  Could  there  be  any¬ 
thing  more  fascinating  than  this  account  of  how  the  genius  of  Thutmose  per¬ 
petuated  the  features  and  the  expressions  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  those  ancient, 
mysterious  days? 

Untold  ages  before  these  days  of  Egypt,  back  in  the  dim  reaches  of  time  which 
geologists  call  palaeolithic,  the  art  instinct  had  already  found  expression  in  the 
rude  carvings  and  paintings  of  the  caves  of  Europe.  The  men  of  the  Old  Stone 
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Age  were  real  artists  according  to  their  lights.  Something  of  what  they  did — 
related  in  word  and  picture — is  the  subject  of  a  fascinating  story  by  Professor 
George  Grant  MacCurdy,  of  Yale,  in  our  August  issue. 

THE  GLORY  THAT  WAS  GREECE 

01  the  glory  that  was  Greece,  there  has  come  down  to  us  few  more  noble  and 
fascinating  mementoes  than  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon.  An  entire  number  of 
Art  and  Archaeology  during  the  jjast  summer  was  devoted  to  the  splendors  of 
this  ancient  Greek  temple. 

A  terse  historic  statement  of  its  destruction  by  the  Venetian  fleet  in  1687, 
leads  into  more  properly  artistic  consideration.  It  is  an  absorbingly  interesting 
story,  that  of  how  Lord  Elgin,  while  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  in 
the  first  years  of  the  past  century,  gradually  accpiired  for  England  the  famous 
marbles,  which  now  bear  his  name  and  form  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  treasures 
in  the  British  Museum.  William  Hyde  Appleton,  in  his  article  in  our  pages,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  these  marbles  “may  be  fairly  said  to  have  revolutionized 
the  ideas  entertained  about  Greek  sculpture.’’  Professor  Smiley  follows  with  a 
consideration  of  how  Athenian  thought  and  life  is  reflected  in  the  Parthenon 
sculptures.  Particularly  rich  are  the  illustrations  used  in  these  articles. 

There  are  few  better-known  flgures  in  ancient  sculpture  than  the  famous 
Discobolus  or  Disc  Thrower,  of  Myron.  Also  very  well  known  is  his  group  of 
Athena  and  Marsyas.  VIr.  George  H.  Chase,  of  Harvard,  believes  that  Myron 
should  be  associated  with  tne  greatest  Greek  sculptors,  even  with  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  His  studies  of  Vlyron’s  great  works  were  features  of  Art  and  Archae¬ 
ology  during  the  summer  months. 

Greek  influence  upon  the  modern  stage  is  now  a  clearly  recognized  one.  The 
Hellenic  dance,  with  its  grace  and  mysticism,  has  l)ecn  revived,  and  now  we  have 
come  to  perceive  that  an  interest  in  things  Greek  “has  passed  from  the  educational 
institutions  to  the  museums — to  the  professional  actors — and  on  to  the  people  at 
large.’’  Greek  plays  in  our  colleges,  the  revival  of  classic  Greek  dramas  in  our 
theaters  and  the  widely  popular  presentations  of  such  artists  of  the  dance  as 
Pavlowa  and  Isadora  Duncan,  indicate  clearly  a  well-defined  Greek  influence 
upon  the  stage  of  today.  Mr.  Clarence  Stratton  in  our  pages  for  May  sketches 
this  revival  entertainingly. 

AND  THE  GRANDEUR  THAT  WAS  ROME 

Laider  the  great  Emperor  Hadrian,  Roman  art  attained  its  best  form  and 
“inspired  by  the  earlier  Greek  masters,  the  artists  of  the  Hadrian  period  wit¬ 
nessed  vast  social  changes  arising  from  the  tusion  of  Roman  ideas  with  Greek 
culture.’’  The  Rome  of  this  period,  from  a  monumental  and  architectural  aspect, 
even  now  excites  the  wonder  of  the  traveler.  Just  how  those  social,  political,  and 
economic  changes  came  about,  resulting  in  this  splendid  outburst  of  public  art, 
is  told  by  John  Candee  Dean,  under  the  comprehensive  title,  “When  Hadrian 
Ruled  the  World,’’  in  our  pages  in  November. 

A  side-light  on  the  art  of  this  period  is  given  by  Anna  Spaulding  Jenkins  in 
her  study  of  the  Auditorium  of  Maecenas,  one  of  the  few  bits  left  us  of  the  Rome 
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of  the  days  of  Horace.  The  far-flung  empire  of  the  City  on  the  Seven  Hills  has 
left  its  indelible  impress  on  the  landscape  of  Britain,  In  the  Roman  fort  of  Amble- 
side,  in  the  Lake  District  of  England,  originating  as  a  frontier  and  military  post 
that  were  remnants  of  the  walls  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  one  of  our  writers 
finds  material  for  an  article  which  is  illustrated  with  some  unusual  pictures. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  features  of  Art  and  Archaeology  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  series  on  the  “Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient  World,” 
written  in  a  style  entertaining  and  comprehensive.  The  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  the 
Walls  of  Babylon,  and  the  Statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  have  all  been  treated, 
and  others  will  appear  in  early  coming  issues. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

The  art  of  mediaeval  Europe,  with  its  intense  devotional  significance,  has 
seldom  been  set  forth  with  so  intimate  and  reverent  a  touch  as  in  the  series 
prepared  by  Dan  Fellows  Platt  for  Art  and  Archaeology,  in  his  “Lesser  Known 
Masterpieces  of  Italian  Painting.”  In  the  first  two  volumes  appeared  a  “Virgin,” 
by  Crevelli,  a  “Virgin  and  Child,”  by  Neroccio,  and  a  “Virgin  and  Child,”  by 
Luini.  In  the  current  year,  Mr.  Platt  has  given  us  the  “Madonna”  of  Matteo  of 
Siena,  “The  Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels,”  by  Francesca,  one  of  the  Boccatis 
in  the  Berenson  Collection,  and  “A  Kneeling  Angel,”  by  Bernadino  Luini,  and 
Filippo  Lippi’s  “Coronation  of  the  Virgin”  at  Spoleto.  Each  is  illuminated  by  a 
full-page  reproduction  of  the  painting  considered. 

If  ever  there  was  a  timely  article  on  an  art  subject,  it  is  the  comprehensive 
consideration  of  “Italy,  the  Country  of  Art,  after  One  Year  of  War,”  which 
Raffaelo  Giolli  contributed  to  our  pages  in  November.  His  illustrations,  while 
reproducing  works  of  art,  also  indicate  the  precautions  taken  by  the  Italian 
Government  for  the  preservation  of  its  precious  monuments  against  damage  from 
aerial  bombardment. 

THE  NUMBER  DE  LUXE 

With  its  splendid  wealth  of  ninety -six  pages,  four  of  them  in  color,  the  Decem¬ 
ber  (1916)  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology  is  certainly  an  undisputed  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fact  that  it  is  “the  handsomest  magazine  in  America.”  The 
articles,  devoted  exclusively  to  different  phases  of  American  archaeology,  together 
form  a  monograph  on  the  primitive  art  of  our  country.  Particularly  valuable  is 
the  setting  forth  of  the  work  done  by  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  at 
Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  the  sympathetic  illuminating  descriptions  of  the 
fine  qualities  of  the  American  Indian.  The  Great  Dragon  of  Quirigua,  which  is 
the  subject  of  Professor  W.  H.  Holmes’  paper,  appears  on  the  cover  of  the  number. 

OTHER  NOTEWORTHY ,  FEATURES 

To  enumerate  the  special  articles,  which  with  handsome  illustrations  have 
illuminated  the  pages  of  the  magazine  during  the  current  year  would  be  to  turn 
this  review  into  a  “Table  of  Contents.” 

The  consideration  of  Rodin’s  works  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York,  the  paper  on  the  art  of  the  French  Empire,  and  the  descriptive  articles  on 
what  may  be  called  regional  art,  notably  in  England,  Japan,  Sicily,  Rome,  and 
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Barcelona,  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  reference  to  the  article  on 
Shakespeare  in  Sculpture,  by  Mitchell  Carroll,  with  many  pictures  apropos  of 
the  tercentenary. 

In  each  number  there  has  appeared  at  least  one  poem  on  a  classical  subject 
or  on  some  modern  application  or  interpretation  of  art.  The  regular  departments 
of  “Current  Notes  and  News’’  and  “Book  Critiques’’  have  rounded  out  and 
supplemented  the  more  solid  reading  matter  of  the  other  pages. 

THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  FUTURE 

In  making  its  l)ow  at  the  l)eginning  of  its  third  year.  Art  and  Archaeology 
begs  to  assure  its  readers  that  it  desires,  in  ever-increasing  measure,  to  lie  their 
magazine  and  to  ever  more  completely  and  acceptably  serve  them  in  bringing 
to  them  the  riches  of  art  throughout  the  ages. 

LOUIS  E.  VAN  NORMAN 


Through  the  co-operation  of  active  members  of  the  Institute,  several  hundred  subscribing  members 
were  added  to  our  mailing  list  during  November  and  December.  To  each  and  everyone  who  so 
generously  assisted,  ive  beg  to  express  our  grateful  thanks.  We  earnestly  desire  to  keep  up  the  rate 
of  increase  that  has  been  so  auspiciously  begun,  and  therefore  desire  our  readers  to  continue  to 
nominate  their  friends  for  subscribing  membership.  Sample  copies  ivill  be  promptly  sent  to  all. 
Address  all  communications  to  ART  AND  ARCIIAEOLOGY,  The  Octagon,  Washington ,  D.C. 
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Important  Facts  Stated  in  the  Form  of  Questions 
DO  YOU  KNOW 

— That  if  one  wishes  to  see  the  relics  of  the  Old  World  it  is  beginning  to  be 
necessary  to  come  to  America? 

— That  after  the  European  war  is  over  the  United  States  will  have  to  take  the 
lead  in  archaeological  excavations  and  explorations? 

— That  the  masterpieces  of  art  of  European  lands  are  finding  their  way  in 
ever-increasing  number  to  the  United  States? 

— That  Art  and  Archaeology  has  as  its  constructive  purpose  and  central 
aim  “the  pointing  of  the  way”  to  culture  through  the  story  of  art,  ancient  and 
modern? 

— That  its  splendid  array  of  contributors  contains  the  names  of  many  of  the 
most  noted  scholars,  writers,  and  artists  in  the  country? 

— That  during  the  past  two  years,  the  reader  of  Art  and  Archaeology  has 
excavated  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Greece,  and  Central  America;  visited  the  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  in  Athens  and  Rome  and  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  in 
Sante  Fe;  viewed  the  Rheims  Cathedral  and  various  wonder  works  of  art 
in  France  and  Italy;  and  studied  masterpieces  of  early  American  art  and  repro¬ 
ductions  of  it  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition  ? 

— That  he  has  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  temples  and  sculptures  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  gone  back  to  Egypt  in  its  prime,  and  even  to  the  days  of  the 
cave  artists  of  twenty-five  thousand  years  ago;  and  has  seen  the  best  works 
of  many  modern  architects  and  sculptors  and  painters? 

— That  even  better  things  are  in  store  for  him  in  future  numbers,  such  as  the 
series  under  the  general  title  of  “The  Arts  Throughout  the  Ages,”  discussions 
of  the  artistic  treasures  and  achievements  of  a  number  of  our  leading  American 
cities,  incursions  also  into  the  fields  represented  by  the  arts  of  music,  dancing, 
and  drama? 

— ^That  we  have  a  new  department  on  the  “History  and  Monuments  of  Our 
National  Art”  and  will  now  and  then  tell  the  story  of  those  rare  and  precious 
buildings  of  Ye  Olden  Tyme  which  it  should  be  the  pride  of  all  Americans 
to  preserve? 


What  we  have  gained  in  excellence  and  in  circulation  has  been  due  to  the  cooperation  of  our 
steadily  enlarging  Art  and  Archaeology  family.  We  wish  to  cultivate  this  sense  of  pro¬ 
prietorship  in  all  our  readers,  and  we  look  to  them  primarily  for  the  names  and  addresses 
of  others  who  should  be  added  to  our  number  as  subscribing  members  of  the  Institute.  If 
you  are  not  already  one  of  us,  kindly  accept  your  nomination  by  a  friend  and  permit  us  to 
enroll  you  as  a  subscribing  member  of  the  Institute  by  sending  your  name  and  address  with 
check  to 
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THE  ART  OF  THE  AKKADIANS 
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The  beginnings  of  the  history  of 
Babylonia  are  shrouded  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  uncertainty.  Projecting 
ourselves  back  to  a  period  about  5000 
B.C.,  we  find  two  distinct  races  occupy¬ 
ing  the  land,  Semitic  and  Sumerian. 
The  Semites  occupied  the  northern  part 
of  the  land,  called  Akkad;  and  the  other 
people  the  southern,  called  Sumer. 
Scholars  agree  that  neither  people  is 
indigenous  to  the  land.  Both,  it  seems, 
came  from  mountainous  districts,  as  is 
determined  by  many  elements  in  the 
culture  of  each.  While  a  number  of 
theories  have  been  advanced,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Semites,  or 
Akkadians,  came  down  the  Euphrates 
from  the  west.  Which  of  these  two 
peoples,  the  Akkadians  or  the  Sume¬ 
rians,  first  entered  the  valley,  is  not 
known.  At  present  the  earliest  known 
dynasty  of  rulers  is  that  of  Kish,  which 
belonged  to  the  Semitic  kingdom.  This 
is  followed  by  that  of  Erech,  in  the 


Sumerian  region;  but  there  are  reasons 
for  regarding  at  least  some  of  the  rulers 
of  this  dynasty  as  Semitic,  as  they  bear 
Semitic  names.  This  and  also  the  fact  the 
Babylonians  have  handed  down  Semitic 
names  for  their  antediluvian  rulers  are 
sufficient  reasons  for  considering  first  the 
art  of  Semitic  Baylonia,  although  the 
excavations  thus  far  have  yielded  more 
creations  of  the  Sumerian  people  be¬ 
longing  to  the  early  period  than  of  the 
Semitic.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  no  very  early  Semitic 
cities,  except  Nippur,  have  thus  far 
been  subjected  to  systematic  excava¬ 
tions;  whereas  in  southern  Babylonia, 
at  Tello,  and  other  sites,  considerable 
work  has  been  done.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  after  more  of  the  ruin  hills  of  the 
Semitic  settlements  have  been  exca¬ 
vated,  it  may  be  found  that  the  Semitic 
people,  as  seems  to  be  true  in  other 
parts  of  the  ancient  Orient,  had  no 
special  genius  for  art.  If  this  should 
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The  only  large  sculptured  object  found  at  Babylon.  In  this  unfinished  figure  of  a  huge  lion 
standing  over  a  man,  the  ancient  sculptor’s  idea  was  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of  the 
“King  of  Beasts.”  The  block  of  granite,  from  which  this  lion  and  man  were 
hewn,  came  down  the  Euphrates  from  Mesopotamia  on  a  raft 
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prove  correct,  then  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  that  the  Semitic  Babylonians 
and  the  Assyrians,  who  are  also  re¬ 
garded  as  Semitic,  depended  upon  the 
non-Semitic  sculptor  for  their  remark¬ 
able  creations. 

In  the  earliest  known  historical  pe¬ 
riod  with  which  the  excavator  has  made 
us  acquainted,  instead  of  finding  things 
rude  or  aboriginal  in  character,  there 
appears  a  civilization  which  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  an  astonishing  degree;  and 
which  pointed  to  a  development  cover¬ 
ing  millenniums.  Instead  of  finding, 
for  instance,  the  writing  of  this  early 
period  hieroglyphic,  the  characters  are 
so  far  removed  from  the  original  pic¬ 
tures  that  it  is  only  by  the  help  of  the 
values  which  the  signs  possess,  that  we 
are  able  to  make  reasonable  deductions 
as  to  what  they  might  have  represented. 
Even  at  the  present  time  only  about 
one-third  of  the  signs  can  be  reasonably 
explained.  The  earliest  works  of  art 
which  have  been  discovered  also  show 
that  a  long  development  covering  mil¬ 
lenniums  must  be  accounted  for,  to  lead 
up  to  that  which  was  produced  in  this 
period.  The  religious  and  social  ele¬ 
ments  that  entered  into  the  culture  of 
that  period  testify  to  the  same  great 
antiquity  of  man  and  his  work,  back  of 
that  which  is  known  at  present. 

The  Akkadians,  and  in  particular  the 
Sumerians,  have  left  some  remarkable 
creations  in  stone  and  metal,  although 
Babylonia  is  an  alluvial  plain.  Basalt, 
dolerite,  limestone,  and  other  stones,  as 
well  as  metal,  were  early  brought  from 
far-away  mountainous  districts.  This 
fact  naturally  conditioned  the  artistic 
development  of  the  sculptor,  and  en¬ 
graver;  for  when  the  national  life  was 
at  a  low  ebb,  the  importation  of  the 
materials  practically  must  have  ceased. 

The  art  in  Babylonia  in  all  periods 
flourished  when  the  nation  was  strong 


and  vigorous;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  dark  periods  of  their  histor^q  art  is 
practically  unknown.  But  the  same 
thing  is  true,  generally  speaking,  of 
even  their  inscribed  tablets.  The  skill 
displayed  by  the  sculptor,  and  especially 
by  the  lapidist,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
artistic  creations  which  have  been 
handed  down,  is  remarkable.  This,  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  materials  were  not  indigenous,  in¬ 
clines  one  to  inquire  whether  the  skill 
was  not  borrowed  from  the  peoples  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact. 

The  only  materials  for  art  and  archi¬ 
tecture  that  were  indigenous  to  alluvial 
Babylonia  were  day  and  wood.  Even 
native  wood,  as  far  as  we  know,  was 
limited  to  little  else  than  the  date-palm 
tree,  and  perhaps  the  poplar.  In  the 
inscription  there  are  many  references 
to  wood  being  imported  from  foreign 
countries;  and  there  have  been  found 
some  evidences  of  cedar  and  tamarisk; 
but  owing  to  the  climate  and  the  inun¬ 
dations,  little  is  known  of  any  artistic 
creations  in  that  material. 

Although  at  Eridii,  Shurippak,  Adab, 
and  Babylon,  flint  tools  such  as  knives, 
saws,  and  other  implements,  have  been 
found,  it  would  seem  that  a  palaeolithic 
age  is  not  known  in  Babylonia;  for  cop¬ 
per  was  used  in  the  earliest  period  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  Babylonian 
history.  These  stone  implements  were 
either  brought  into  the  land  by  the 
invader,  or  were  imported.  Copper, 
apparently,  was  very  early  found  and 
used  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites,  and  it 
is  this  region  whence  the  Semites  chiefly 
came.  Many  objects,  such  as  copper 
gate  sockets,  tools,  nails,  swords,  spears, 
coins,  bells,  mirrors,  pins,  etc.,  have 
been  found  in  Babylonia,  besides  some 
notable  creations  of  the  metallurgist. 
Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  Babylon, 
informs  us  that  the  wall  contained  one 
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luiiulrecl  gates,  all  of  bronze;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  no  trace  of  these  has  as  yet 
l)ceu  toLiiul  in  the  excavations  of  the 
city.  In  fact,  the  few  notable  objects 
in  bronze  and  silver  that  have  been 
toiind  in  Babylonia  have  mostly  come 
trom  Tello,  and  can  be  said  to  have  l)e- 
longed  to  the  Sumerians.  These,  there¬ 
fore,  pn^i)erly  sIkhiUI  l)e  considered  in 
cemnection  with  the  art  of  that  people. 
In  the  dating  of  Babylonian  documents, 
as  well  as  in  the-  historical  inscriptions, 
many  reterences  to  statues  in  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze  are  made;  but  none 
of  these  have  been  discoverctl.  At  Nip¬ 
pur,  a  large  and  Interesting  tablet  wms 
found  in  which  the  scribe  gav’e  copies 
of  all  the  inscriptions  which  he  found 
on  the  monuments  that  were  in  the 
Tem])le  of  F.knr,  belonging  tc'  an  early 
period.  Although  the  objects  have  not 
been  found,  w'e  have  at  least  the  his¬ 
torical  data  gathered  from  their  inscrip¬ 
tions,  l)csides  knowledge  ot  their  exis¬ 
tence. 

The  use  to  which  the  dwellers  of 
Babylonia  put  clay  was  cinite  exten¬ 
sive.  Besides  being  employed  as  their 
wa'iting  material,  as  the  chief  l)nilding 
material,  and  fca*  their  utensils,  it  was 
used  \  ery  generall}'  for  such  objects  as 
reliefs,  moulds,  tiles,  figurines,  weights, 
drains,  seals,  cofims,  etc. 

The  exca\’ations  at  Sippar,  Nippur, 
Babylon,  and  other  sites  in  Akkad, 
have  revealed  a  large  number  of  clay 
reliefs  and  hgurines  in  the  round  or 
nearly  so.  Koldewey  says  he  found, 
including  small  fragments,  about  six 
thousand  terra-cottas,  belonging  chiehy 
to  what  he  calls  the  middle  and  late 
Cireek  |)eriods.  The  examples  which 
were  selected  for  publication,  how’cvcr, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  very  few' 
exceptional  specimens  have  been  found. 
The  excavations  at  Nippur  also  yielded 
a  large  number  of  terra-cottas.  Many 


of  the  important  specimens  are  to  be 
tonnd  in  the  Constantinople  Museum; 
others  are  in  the  collection  of  Bab¬ 
ylonian  antiquities  in  the  University 
Museum  in  Philadelphia.  There  are  to 
be  found  also  from  different  sites  a 
number  of  representative  specimens  in 
the  Yale  Babylonian  collection. 

The  surprising  fact  is,  notwathstand- 
ing  the  chief  native  material  was  clay, 
that  the  development  of  artistic  model¬ 
ing  does  not  seem  to  be  comparable 
with  other  achievements  of  the  artist, 
nor  with  wdiat  w-ould  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  view'  of  the  high  culture  unto 
wdiich  the  people  had  attained.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  scarcity  of  anything  found 
of  an  artistic  character  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  of  Semitic  sites  in  Palestine,  this 
w'ould  not  be  so  surprising,  at  least  for 
Akkadian  cities;  but  it  is  so  wTen  w^e 
take  into  consideration  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  non-Semitic  Sumerians. 
However,  a  few^  good  creations  in  clay 
have  been  found  in  the  land  of  the 
Akkadians  or  Semitic  Babylonians,  the 
most  noteworthy  of  which  are  given 
belowx 

In  most  instances  the  objects  that 
have  been  handed  dow'u  can  be  said  to 
have  been  made  by  moulds,  w'hich  w'ere 
also  in  terra-cotta.  In  the  Yale  collec¬ 
tion  no  less  than  hve  of  these  moulds 
are  preserved.  They  are  one-piece 
moulds  into  which  the  clay  was  pressed. 
This  w'as  smoothed  on  the  back,  and  in 
not  a  few^  instances  what  could  not  be 
pressed  into  the  mould  appears  as  an 
irregular  border. 

The  low-  relief  seemed  to  have  been 
the  artist’s  favorite  manner  of  expres¬ 
sion  in  art,  and  the  means  of  show'ing 
his  ability  in  modeling  in  all  periods. 
An  early  rebel,  that  can  be  dated  ap¬ 
proximately,  is  one  found  among  tablets 
that  w'ere  excavated  by  the  Arabs  at 
Drehem,  near  Nippur,  and  w'hich  is 
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Fig.  I. — Terra-cotta  relief  of  an  early  period. 
Yale  Babylonian  Collection 


now  in  the  Yale  collection  (Fig.  i). 
If  it  belongs  to  the  same  age  as  the 
tablets,  it  was  made  in  the  Ur  dynasty, 
about  2300  B.c.  The  language  of  the 
records  is  Sumerian,  though  this  may 
simply  be  due  to  the  Sumerian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  region.  We  are,  therefore, 
confronted  at  once  with  the  more  or 
less  difficult  problem  of  differentiating 
between  that  which  is  Sumerian  and 
that  which  is  Semitic,  Babylonian,  or 
Akkadian. 

The  relief  contains  two  nude  figures 
of  the  conventional  Gilgamesh  type, 
standing  on  either  side  of  what  may  be 
a  shrine  or  doorway.  Each  figure  holds 
a  long  spear,  which  has  a  ring  close  to 
the  top.  On  top  of  the  shrine  or  door 
is  an  animal,  above  which  is  the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  sun  in  the  crescent.  Over 
the  figure  on  the  right  is  what  purports 
to  be  a  swan.  There  is  an  animal  de¬ 
picted  also  over  the  other  figure,  but 


this  is  unfortunately  not  quite  com¬ 
plete. 

To  this  period  belong  also  several 
objects  that  have  been  regarded  by 
archaeologists  as  the  front  part  of  small 
models  of  chariots  (Fig.  2).  There  are 
several  of  them  in  the  Louvre,  which 
were  found  at  Larsa.  TheYale  collection 
also  possesses  several  of  these  objects, 
one  of  which  is  a  magnificent  specimen. 
It  is  thought  that  the  provenience  of 
these  is  also  Larsa. 


Fig.  2. — So-called  model  of  the  front  part  of  a  chariot 
in  terra-cotta.  Yale  Babylonian  Collection 


Fig.  3. — Terra-cotta  reliefs  and  figurines  of  the  mother-goddess  and  musicians,  of  the  late  period, 

in  the  Yale  Babylonian  Collection 


Fig.  4- — Terra-cotta  deities  and  musicians,  of  the  late  period,  in  the  Yale  Babylonian  Collection 


Fig.  5. — Terra-cotta  bas-reliefs,  in  the  Yale  Babylonian  Collection 
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Fig.  6. — Terra-cotta  gods  and  goddesses  excavated  at  Nippur,  in  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum, 
Constantinople,  and  in  the  University  Museum  (University  of  Pennsylvania). 

(From  Clay,  Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel) 


Favorite  subjects  for  the  reliefs  and 
figurines  were  those  of  the  deities,  fore¬ 
most  among  which  was  the  chief  god¬ 
dess  of  the  land,  known  under  many 
different  appellations,  as  Beltis,  Ishtar, 
Gula,  etc.,  and  also  epithets,  such  as 
mother-goddess,  etc.  Several  distinct 
types  of  the  goddess  are  to  be  recog¬ 
nized.  There  are  many  of  these  female 
figures  with  hands  folded  below  the 
breast.  The  hair  usually  falls  upon  the 
shoulders;  the  goddess  wears  necklace, 
bracelets,  and  anklets.  There  are  many 
nude  figures  supporting  the  breasts 
with  the  hands;  there  are  others  with 
the  hands  hanging  down.  A  common 
variety  is  the  nude  or  partially  dressed 
figure  with  a  child  at  the  breast.  These 
are  found  both  in  a  standing  and  sitting 
posture  (Fig.  3).  In  the  Yale  collection 
are  two  goddesses  clothed  in  bell-shaped 
dresses.  They  are  recognized  as  deities 
because  of  the  horned  head-dress  they 
wear  (Fig.  4). 


Male  deities  among  the  terra-cotta 
figurines  are  also  well  represented  (Fig. 
6).  There  are  two  interesting  reliefs  in 
the  Yale  collection;  one  represents  the 
god  Adad,  holding  his  thunderbolt  over 
the  bull,  the  other,  a  deity,  presumably 
Ishtar,  with  a  scimitar  in  the  right  hand 
and  a  bow  in  the  left,  standing  with 
either  foot  upon  a  lion  (Fig.  5) .  There  is  a 
roughly  made,  but  interesting  object  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  collec¬ 
tion,  in  the  shape  of  a  shrine,  in  which 
a  deity,  presumably  Ellil,  is  seen.  The 
front  of  the  shrine  is  decorated  with 
two  spears,  one  on  either  side,  con¬ 
nected  at  the  top  by  a  symbol.  Around 
the  opening  of  the  shrine  are  twelve 
small  lumps  of  clay  (Fig.  8).  In  the  Yale 
collection  is  also  found  a  relief  of  ram¬ 
pant  wild  goats  and  the  sacred  tree 
(Fig.  5).  This  has  been  compared  with 
the  Mycenaean  motif,  to  which  it  is 
quite  similar.  It  resembles  also  one  from 
Nippur,  that  is  now  in  Constantinople. 


Fig.  7. — Animal  toys  in  terra-cotta,  Univ’ersity  Museum,  Philadelphia 
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Fig.  8. — The  god  Ellil  in  his  shrine,  found  at 
Nippur.  University  Museum,  Philadelphia 
(From  Clay,  Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel) 

Besides  figurines  of  deities  there  are 
those  of  musicians  (Figs.  3  and  4),  and 
also  of  animals  (Fig.  7).  These  last  are 
thought  to  have  been  playthings.  In 
the  collection  of  the  University  Museum 
there  are  several  baby-rattles,  one  is 
modeled  in  the  shape  of  a  chicken; 
another  in  the  shape  of  a  doll;  another, 
that  of  a  drum,  and  also  one  shaped  like 
a  human  head  (Fig,  9).  In  the  hollow 
body  of  each  there  is  a  little  stone, 
which  makes  a  sound  when  the  object 
is  shaken. 

Belonging  to  the  Greek  period  fig¬ 


urines  were  found  covered  with  a  plaster 
paste,  in  which  the  artist  worked  out 
details  of  hair  and  drapery,  which  was 
not  possible  to  work  out  in  the  clay. 

While  it  is  claimed  that  some  few 
terra-cottas  are  suggestive  of  the  artist’s 
attempt  to  express  the  feelings  in  the 
face,  on  the  whole  the  modeling  of  the 
human  face  was  so  conventionalized 
that  little  can  be  said  more  than  that 
certain  characteristics  of  what  the 
Babylonian  regarded  as  typically 
beautiful  were  observed  in  the  terra¬ 
cottas.  The  full  round  face  of  the  god¬ 
dess,  with  abundant  wavy  hair  falling 
on  the  shoulders,  with  the  body  adorned 
with  a  necklace,  bracelets,  and  anklets 
would  seem  to  represent  the  standard 
of  beauty.  With  the  exception  of  the 
goddesses  in  terra-cottas,  as  among  the 
Greeks,  the  female  figure  is  found 
draped.  In  many  of  the  stone  sculp¬ 
tures,  however,  the  artist  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  create  portraits. 

A  small  terra-cotta  relief  of  a  lioness, 
about  three  inches  long  (Fig.  1 1),  seems 
to  stand  almost  in  a  class  by  itself  of 
those  unearthed  in  Babylonia.  It  was 
found  at  Nippur,  and  is  at  present  in  the 


Fig.  9. — Terra-cotta  baby-rattles,  found  at  Nippur. 

University  Museum,  Philadelphia 
(From  Clay,  Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel) 
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Fig.  lo. — A  demon  in  terra-cotta,  used  as  a  talisman. 
Yale  Babylonian  Collection 


Constaiitinoj^le  Aluseuni.  1 1  was  made 
by  the  use  of  a  mould  iii  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  and  is  thought  to  belong  to  the  late 
Babylonian  j^eriod.  The  position  of  the 
lower  to  the  upper  jaw  is  good.  The 
mouth  indicates  that  the  animal  is 
represented  roaring.  The  shoulders  and 
the  clearly  defined  lumps  on  the  neck 
are  well  executed.  The  same  is  true  ot 
the  legs  and  the  fold  beneath  the  abdo¬ 
men.  The  stepping  out  is  so  well  done 
that  a  modern  student  might  well  be 
proud  of  it.  It  is  a  masterpiece. 

Another  bas-relief  excavated  at  Nip¬ 
pur,  and  now  in  Constantinople,  repre¬ 


sents  a  contest  between  a  lion  and  a 
man.  The  lion  appears  to  be  burying 
his  teeth  in  the  shoulder  of  the  man 
who,  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  is  plunging 
a  dagger,  with  his  right  hand,  into  the 
belly  of  the  beast,  and  with  his  left, 
pushing  back  the  lion’s  head.  The 
plinth  contains  traces  of  a  word  written 
in  Aramaic  characters.  The  relief  be¬ 
longs  to  the  late  period  (Fig.  12). 

At  Khorsabad  and  Nimrud,  in  As¬ 
syria,  the  excavators  found  considerable 
evidence  of  tiled  reliefs  of  animals  and 
other  designs  which  had  been  used  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  excavations 
conducted  in  Babylonia  at  Tello,  Nip¬ 
pur,  Erech,  Bismya,  and  at  other  sites, 
yielded  little  or  no  material  to  show 
that  this  plastic  art  was  practiced.  The 
excavations  at  Babylon,  however,  by 
Koldewey,  although  not  verifying  the 
fabled  grandeur  of  the  city  as  recorded 
by  the  Greek  historians,  showed  that 
in  the  neo-Babylonian  period  this  kind 
of  art  was  extensively  employed,  as  is 
evidenced  especially  by  the  work  of  that 
untiring  builder  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Prominent  among  the  building  con¬ 
structions  which  were  decorated  with 
tiled  work  were  the  triumphal  highway 
of  the  gods,  called  x\ibur-shabu,  on 
which  the  procession  of  the  gods  took 
place;  the  Ishtar  gate,  called  Ishtar- 
sakipat-tebisha,  where  the  sacred  way 
entered  the  older  city;  and  also  some 
work  in  the  palace. 

The  sacred  way,  which  was  elevated 


I'lG.  II. — Lioness  in  terra-cotta,  found  at  Nippur. 
Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople 
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Fig.  12. — Relief  in  terra-cotta  of  the  Greek  period,  found  at  Nippur.  Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople 
(From  a  cast  in  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia) 


above  the  ordinary  buildings  and  which 
led  from  the  temple  through  the  city 
across  the  river  to  the  temple  of  Nebo, 
was  enclosed  with  high  walls  for  defen¬ 
sive  purposes.  They  were  over  twenty 
feet  in  thickness,  and  contained  towers 
that  projected  slightly  into  the  road. 
The  walls  of  the  towers  were  adorned 
with  rows  of  lions  advancing  to  the  left 
and  to  the  right.  These  were  con¬ 
structed  in  low  relief  with  brilliantly 
enameled  tiles,  the  appearance  of 
which  must  have  been  most  impres¬ 
sive. 

The  towers  on  either  side  of  the 
Ishtar  gate  were  also  ornamented  in 
brick  relief.  Each  tower  contained  bulls 
and  dragons,  alternating  and  one  di¬ 


rectly  above  the,  other.  The  bricks  used 
with  their  sides  enameled,  were  about 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches  square. 
Courses  of  half  brick  were  used  for 
bounding  purposes,  but  the  surface,  or 
face  of  the  wall,  appeared  with  edges  of 
uniform  size.  Thirteen  courses  of  bricks 
were  required  for  the  figure,  and  there 
were  eleven  courses  between  the  ani¬ 
mals;  the  whole  measuring  about  six 
and  a  half  feet. 

The  tiled  reliefs  of  the  Assyrians,  as 
well  as  of  the  Babylonians,  were  very 
low.  The  figures  of  the  former,  although 
not  any  higher,  rose  abruptly  above  the 
background  and  contained  flat  surfaces. 
The  figures  in  the  Babylonian  reliefs 
rise  gradually,  and  do  not  contain  flat 
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FUj.  13. —  The  l)iill  {rhnu)  in  brick  relief,  from  the  Ishtar  Gate,  Babylon.  Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(From  Koldewcy,  Das  wieder-erslehende  Babylon) 


surfaces.  Even  the  bases  tni  which  the 
lions  walk  are  not  raised. 

The  bricks,  which  were  used  to  make 
lip  the  reliefs  after  lieing  nionlded, 
Koldewey  thinks,  were  burned  as  ordi¬ 
nary  brick,  after  which  the  contours  of 
the  animals  were  drawn  with  black 
lines;  and  these  were  tilled  in  with  color; 
after  which  they  were  hred.  The  black 
lines  fused  with  the  other  colors,  which 
left  a  lirilliant  and  pleasing  effect.  The 
bricks  were  marked  with  signs  and 
numerals  to  facilitate  their  being  laid 
liy  the  mason. 

The  bull  (Fig.  13)  taking  long  paces, 
with  muscles  tense  and  swelling,  carries 
himself  proudly.  His  horns,  only  one 
of  which  is  portrayed  because  of  his 
prohle  attitude,  point  forward;  his  neck 


is  curved  in  oriler  to  represent  strength; 
and  his  nostrils  are  distended.  Some  of 
the  animals  are  enameled,  but  most  of 
them  are  in  plain  terra-cotta.  The  bull 
was  the  emblem  of  Adad. 

The  dragon  (Fig.  14)  does  not  appear 
in  early  Bal^ylonian  art.  The  conflict 
of  the  god  of  light,  Marduk,  also  called 
Bel,  and  the  prima?val  monster,  Tiamat, 
the  representative  of  darkness  and  dis¬ 
order,  appearing  as  the  dragon,  is  a 
theme  which  underlies  much  of  the  art 
of  Assyria.  It  was  brought  into  Assyria 
from  the  west,  and  in  the  late  Babylo¬ 
nian  period  was  introduced  into  the 
art  of  Babylonia.  The  fabulous  mon¬ 
ster  was  a  quadruped.  It  had  a  forked 
tongue  like  a  serpent,  and  was  horned 
like  a  viper.  Only  one  of  its  horns. 
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Fig.  14. — Dragon  (sirrush)  in  brick  relief,  from  the  Ishtar  Gate,  Babylon.  Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(From  Koldewey,  Das  wieder-erstehende  Babylon) 


which  stood  erect,  is  visible.  Behind 
the  horns  are  seen  spiral  combs,  which 
have  been  likened  unto  those  on  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  dragon.  The  body 
of  this  grotesque  animal  is  covered  with 
scales.  The  fore-legs  are  those  of  some 
feline  animal,  while  the  hinder  are  of  a 
bird  with  powerful  talons  and  horny 
scales.  The  wriggling  tail  ends  in  what 
may  be  a  scorpion’s  sting.  At  Nippur 
there  was  an  interesting  relief  found  of 
the  same  motif  (see  Fig.  15). 

In  form,  the  figures  of  the  lions 
(Fig.  16) ,  which  strode  along  the  highway 
victoriously,  were  true  to  nature,  but 
idealized.  As  regards  the  coloring,  we 
cannot  well  agree  with  Ctesias,  who,  in 
describing  these  reliefs  which  he  saw 
in  his  visit  to  Babylon,  said,  “One  saw 


there  every  kind  of  an  animal  whose 
images  were  impressed  on  brick  while 
still  unburnt.  These  figures  imitated 
nature  by  the  use  of  color.”  Some  were 
white  with  yellow  manes,  and  others 
yellow  with  green  manes.  The  ground 
is  either  light  or  dark  blue.  The  plinth 
was  decorated  with  rows  of  white  ros¬ 
ettes,  having  yellow  centers.  It  is 
assumed  that  each  tower,  referred  to 
above,  contained  two  figures  of  lions. 
On  the  edge  of  these  towers  there  were 
black  and  white  lines  which  formed 
panels.  The  whole  effect  must  have 
been  impressive. 

The  lion  in  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
art  was  the  emblem  of  the  goddess 
Ishtar.  She  is  frequently  depicted 
standing  on  two  lions,  or  with  one  foot 
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Photograph  by  Haynes 

Fig.  15. — Terra-cotta  relief  of  the  dragon,  found  at 


Nippur.  Its  present  location  is  unknown.  (I'Tom 
Clay,  Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel.) 

resting  on  a  crouching  lion,  or  sitticig 
on  a  seat  ornamented  with  lions.  The 
lion,  however,  figures  prominently  in 
the  art  of  all  periods. 

In  limiting  this  discussion  of  the  art 
in  stone  that  has  been  found,  which 
belonged  to  the  Akkadians  or  Semitic 
Babylonians,  only  a  few  noteworthy 


objects  need  to  lie  considered,  since  most 
ol  what  has  been  discovered  was  of 
Sumerian  origin.  In  time,  it  may  be 
determined  that  some  of  the  discoveries 
made  at  Bismya  and  other  sites  were 
of  Semitic  origin,  but  this  cannot  be 
proved  at  present. 

At  a  iilace  called  Pir  Hussein,  near 
Diarbekr,  a  fragment  of  a  sculptured 
stele  of  Naram-Sin,  king  of  Akkad,  was 
tound  (see  Fig.  17).  The  king  is  rep¬ 
resented  with  a  long  pointed  beard, 
and  wearing  a  conical-shaped  hat.  Na- 
lionidus  (555-539  B.C.),  the  last  neo- 
Babylonian  ruler,  informs  us  that 
Naram-Sin  lived  3,200  years  before  his 
time,  which  would  make  his  date  about 
3750  B.c.  Many  scholars  have  reduced 
this  date  a  thousand  years.  Recent 
discoveries,  it  should  be  said,  however, 
have  made  the  early  date  much  more 
tenable  than  before,  because  a  large 
part  of  the  gap  in  the  list  of  rulers  has 
been  filled  in. 

What  is  regarded  as  the  finest  piece 
of  sculpture  that  has  been  found  in  all 
the  ruin  hills  of  Babylonia,  is  the  vic- 
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Fig.  16. — The  lion  {nhhu)  in  brick  relief  from  the  procession  street,  Babylon.  Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
(From  Koldewey,  Das  wieder-erstehende  Babylon) 


Fig.  17. — Basalt  relief  of  King  Naram-Sin,  of  the  early  period,  found  at  Pir  Hussein,  near 
Diarbekr.  Imperial  Ottoman  Museum,  Constantinople 


Fig.  i8. — Stele  of  Naram-Sin,  in  the  Louv're.  (From  Bulle,  Der  sch'dne  MenscJi) 
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tory  stele  of  this  illustrious  character 
Naram-Sin,  known  as  the  son  of  Sargon. 
It  occupies  a  unique  place  in  the  history 
of  ancient  art.  It  was  found  at  Susa,  in 
Elam,  by  de  Morgan;  having  been  car¬ 
ried  there  by  Shutruk-Nakhundi,  about 
1 100  B.C.,  who  almost  completely  ef¬ 
faced  the  inscription  of  Naram-Sin,  and 
had  his  own  cut  upon  the  peak.  The 
monument  (Fig.  i8)  is  now  in  the 
Louvre. 

The  stele  was  intended  to  commemo¬ 
rate  a  notable  victory  which  he  achieved 
over  his  enemies.  The  king,  whose  fig¬ 
ure  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  others, 
is  depicted  ascending  a  high  mountain, 
the  peak  of  which  reaches  unto  the 
stars.  Behind  the  king,  who  wears  a 
horned  helmet,  and  is  armed  with  bow 
and  arrow  and  battle-axe,  his  warriors 
and  allies  with  spears  and  standards  are 
seen  ascending  the  mountain  through 
the  trees.  The  king’s  foot  is  planted 
upon  the  breast  of  a  captive.  Another, 
crouching  before  him,  is  endeavoring 
to  withdraw  an  arrow  which  has 
pierced  his  throat;  and  a  third  is  repre¬ 
sented  suing  for  mercy. 

In  his  delineation  of  the  scene,  the 
sculptor  has  given  his  fancy  free  play, 
and  has  attempted  a  naturalistic  treat¬ 
ment  in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  a  remarkable  piece  of  work,  full 
of  animation,  a  creation  that  stands  in 
a  class  by  itself,  and  a  very  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  highly  conventionalized 
sculptures  before  and  after  his  time. 
If  this  is  a  relic  of  an  active  school  of 
this  era,  excavations  at  such  sites  as 
Kish  and  Akkad  may  reveal  many  ad¬ 
ditional  specimens.  A  statue  of  King 
Manishtusu,  belonging  to  the  same 
period,  has  been  found,  but  it  is  so 
much  defaced  that  little  can  be  said 
about  it. 

The  basalt  stele,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
known  as  the  Code  of  Hammurabi,  per¬ 


haps  the  most  important  monument  dis¬ 
covered  since  the  Rosetta  stone,  bears 
an  interesting  relief  (Fig.  19).  It  was 
also  discovered  in  Elam.  This  famous 
king  of  Babylon,  known  to  biblical 
students  as  Amraphel,  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Abraham,  is  depicted,  with  his 
right  arm  bared  and  raised,  standing  in 
reverent  obedience  before  the  sun-god 
Shamash;  thus  represented  in  the  act 
of  receiving  the  laws  from  the  god.  He 
wears  upon  his  head  a  cap,  and  is 
clothed  in  a  long  tunic.  His  beard  is 
artificially  plaited.  The  deity  wears  the 
divine  tiara  with  horns,  and  has  in  his 
right  hand  the  rod  and  ring,  emblem¬ 
atic  of  dominion  and  sovereignty.  His 
feet  are  resting  upon  the  conventional¬ 
ized  mountain,  so  frequently  seen  in 
the  seal  cylinder  scenes  of  that  deity. 
Beneath  the  bas-relief  is  engraved  about 
4,000  lines  of  cuneiform  text,  running 
belt-wise  around  the  inscription,  which 
contains  a  prologue  followed  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  laws  and  an 
epilogue. 

In  the  British  Museum  also  is  to  be 
found  a  limestone  slab  with  a  votive 
inscription  dedicated  to  a  goddess  by 
a  high  official  for  the  life  of  Hammu¬ 
rabi.  There  is  on  it,  in  relief,  a  bearded 
portrait  of  the  king  (Fig.  20). 

During  the  foreign  rule  of  the  Cas- 
sites  over  Babylonia,  a  custom  was  in¬ 
troduced  of  setting  up  a  stone  on  a 
field,  which  was  known  as  a  kudurru, 
frequently  called  a  boundary-stone.  An 
irregular  block  of  stone,  twenty  to 
twenty-five  inches  high,  was  used,  upon 
which  was  inscribed  the  record  of  a 
royal  grant,  or  perhaps  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  such  a  grant  which  was  in  dis¬ 
pute.  Usually  the  top,  and  in  some 
instances  one  or  more  of  the  sides,  are 
sculptured  with  symbols  of  the  gods. 
They  were  the  symbols  of  the  gods  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  inscription,  particularly 
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Fig.  19. — The  upper  part  of  the  Code  of  llamnuirabi  (about  2100  b.c.).  The  king,  known  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  Amraphel,  is  depicted  standing  before  the  sun-god  Sliainash,  receiving  the  laws. 

In  the  Louvre.  (From  Schcil,  DHcgation  en  Perse  Manoirs,  Vol.  IV.) 
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Fig.  20.  —  Sculptured  portrait  of 
Hammurabi  in  limestone.  British 
Museum.  (From  Meyer,  Sumer- 
ier  und  Semiten  in  Babylonien.) 


in  the  curses 
which  are 
invoked 
against  any 
one  who  will 
interfere 
with  the  ku- 
durru.  Sym¬ 
bols  of  the 
gods  played 
a  prominent 
part  in  the 
art  of  the 
Babylon¬ 
ians,  as  well 
as  the  As- 
Syrians. 
Babylonian 
kudurrus 
are  the  best 
source  for  the  study  of  their  symbolism 
(Figs.  21,  24). 

A  score  of  complete  stones  have  been 
found  besides  a  number  of  fragments  in 
Babylonia.  All  of  the  stones  are  to  be 
found  in  European  museums,  except 
one  which  had  been  found  by  the  expe¬ 
dition  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  this  is  also  now  in  Europe, 
in  private  possession. 

At  Sippar,  there  was  found  in  a  terra¬ 
cotta  coffer  a  stone  tablet  sculptured  to 
represent  the  sun-god  Shamash  in  his 
temple,  sitting  upon  a  throne  carved  with 
figures  of  mythical  beings  (Eig.  22) .  The 
god  with  his  horned  head-dress  holds 
in  his  hand  the  bar  and  ring  mentioned 
above.  Over  the  figure  appear,  on 
either  side  of  his  own  symbols,  that 
of  the  moon-god  Sin,  and  Ishtar.  Two 
divine  beings  are  represented  springing 
from  the  celestial  canopy.  They  hold 
ropes  that  support  the  altar  upon  which 
the  sun  disc  rests.  Taking  hold  of  the 
altar  and  leading  the  king,  Nabu-apal- 
iddin  (870  B.C.),  is  the  high  priest. 
The  king  is  followed  by  the  goddess 


Aja,  the  consort  of  Shamash.  The 
whole  scene  rests  upon  the  celestial 
ocean,  in  which  the  cardinal  points  are 
represented  by  four  discs.  The  label 


Fig.  21. — Kudurru,  or  boundary-stone,  of  King 
Nazi-Maruttash  (about  1350  B.C.),  in  the 
Louvre.  It  records  a  grant  of  several  tracts 
of  land  near  Babjdon  to  the  god  Marduk. 
(From  de  Morgan,  Delegation  en  Perse  Mem¬ 
oirs,  Vol.  I.) 


Fig.  22. — Alciiiorial  lalilet  of  King  Nabii-apal-iddin  (888  854  b  c.),  recording 
his  restoration  of  the  sun-temple  at  Sippar.  British  Museum,  (hrom 
King,  Babylonian  Boundary  Slones  and  Memorial  Tablets) 


Fig.  23. — Boundary-stone  of  biblical  Merodach-baladan  (714  b.c.),  in  which  he  granted 
four  tracts  of  land  to  a  dignitary  of  Babylon.  Berlin  Museum. 

(From  Clay,  Light  on  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel) 
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Fit^.  24. — Kudurru,  or  boiiiidary-stone,  of  King 
Meli-Shipak  (about  1200  B.c.j,  recording  a 
grant  of  land  to  his  son.  (From  de  Morgan, 
DHfgation  en  Perse  Memoirs,  \'ol.  I.) 

over  the  figures  reads;  “Image  of  Sham- 
ash,  the  great  Lord,  who  dwells  in 
Kbabbara,  which  is  in  Sippar.’’  The 


inscription  in  the  shrine  reads;  “The 
head-dress  oi  Shamash;  the  miishshi 
(ring  and  rod)  of  ditto  [i.e.,  Shamash).’’ 
Over  the  shrine,  referring  to  the  sym¬ 
bols,  reads:  “Sin,  Shamash,  and  Ishtar 
are  placed  over  the  ocean  within  the 
sacred  oracle.’’ 

The  inscription  gives  an  account  of 
his  restoration  of  Ebara,  the  temple  of 
the  sun-god.  He  relates  how  its  shrine 
had  been  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and 
how  he  beautified  it  with  gold  and 
lapis-lazuli.  In  the  coffer  with  the 
tablet  were  found  two  terra-cotta  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  relief  part  of  it,  that 
had  been  made  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  by  Nabopolassar,  the  father 
of  Nel)uchadnezzar.  The  tablet,  coffer, 
and  impressions  are  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  chief  object  found  in  Babylonia 
belonging  to  the  first  millenium  B.C. 
is  the  kudurru  of  Merodach-baladan,  a 
character  well  known  from  the  monu¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  Old  Testament, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  he  sent  an 
embassy  to  Jerusalem  to  confer  with 
Hezekiah,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Assyrian  king,  Sennacherib  (705-681 
B.C.).  The  kudurru,  which  is  now  in 
the  Berlin  Museum,  records  a  grant  of 
certain  lands  made  to  one  of  his  digni¬ 
taries.  He  has  himself  depicted,  as  is 
usually  done,  larger  than  his  official. 
Both  hold  staffs  in  their  hands.  Over 
the  king  is  written;  “Picture  of  Alero- 
dach-baladan.  King  of  Babylon.’’  On 
the  top  of  the  stele  the  symbols  of  the 
gods  are  seen  (Fig.  23). 

The  art  as  displayed  in  the  seal- 
cylinders  and  signets  of  Babylonia  will 
l)e  discussed  in  connection  with  a  study 
of  the  gems  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 

Yale  University 
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The  Sumerians  are  the  oldest 
known  people  who  have  left  writ¬ 
ten  records.  As  they  appear  on 
the  stage  of  history,  they  occupy  the 
land  between  the  lower  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates,  later  called  Babylonia.  Their 
oldest  inscription,  according  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  A.  T.  Clay,  can  safely  be  dated 
not  later  than  5000  b.c.  The  begin¬ 
nings  of  Sumerian  civilization  are,  how¬ 
ever,  far  older  than  any  inscriptions. 
Dr.  S.  Langdon  says:  “We  may  not  be 
venturesome  if  we  believe  that  this 
people  who  call  themselves  'the  dark¬ 
headed  people,’  moved  into  lower  Meso¬ 
potamia  before  6000  b.c.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  they  established 
the  first  organized  society  in  that  re¬ 
gion.’’  The  country,  occupied  by  the 
Sumerians,  had  two  main  divisions, 
Sumer  in  the  south  and  Akkad  in  the 
north.  A  line  drawn  through  Nippur 
would  approximately  be  the  boundary 
between  those  two  parts  of  the  Sume¬ 
rian  land.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
the  Sumerians  were  neither  Semites 
nor  Indo-Europeans.  Probably  they 


Fig.  I.- — Inlaid  design  on  blue  stone  vase 
(Banks,  Bismya) 


originally  came  from  some  mountain 
land  east  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 

Into  this  land  of  the  Sumerians  as 
early  as  4000  b.c.  there  came  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  from  Syria  and  Arabia 


Fig.  2. — Scenes  of  worship.  Ur-En!il  of 
Nippur.  (King,  A  History  of  Sumer 
and  Akkad) 


waves  of  Semitic  immigrants.  These 
foreigners  would  be  lured  on  by  the 
fertility,  wealth,  and  culture  existing 
in  the  Sumerian  country.  These  new¬ 
comers,  apparently  at  first,  settled  in 
Akkad,  gradually  conquered  the  Sume¬ 
rians  and  took  over  their  civilization. 
It  is  customary  to  call  these  Semitic 
conquerors  Akkadians,  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  non-Semitic  inhabitants  Sume¬ 
rians.  By  about  2000  b.c.  the  land 
was  wholly  under  the  rule  of  the 
Semites. 

The  oldest  Sumerian  writing  was  pic¬ 
torial.  Everyone  drew  a  picture  of  the 
object  or  idea  to  be  represented.  This 
would  encourage  art,  and,  no  doubt, 
these  early  pictures  often  had  real  ar¬ 
tistic  merit.  This  free-hand  drawing 
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P'lG.  3. — Ur-Xina  of  Lagash  and  liis  family 
(l)e  Sarzcc,  Drcoitvertes  cn  Chaldee) 


gave  way,  in  time,  to  a  wedge  system 
of  writing,  called  cnneiform,  which  par¬ 
alyzed  all  artistic  development. 

Among  the  fragments  found  in  the 
tem])le  dump  heap  at  Bismya  were  pcn'- 
tions  of  a  bine  stone  vase  (Fig.  i). 
It  probably  represents  a  royal  trinm])h- 
ant  j)rocession  on  a  mountain  side  \\  ith 
trees.  Two  musicians  are  i:)laying  on 
stringed  instruments.  The  person  with 
the  feathered  cap,  behind  the  pla>'crs, 
is  a  king  followed  by  his  two  sons.  The 
figures  are  engraved  and  inlaid  with 
lapis-laznli  and  ivory.  Of  all  the  Sume¬ 
rian  objects  discovered  at  Bismya  this 
is  probaldly  the  most  ancient.  It  prob¬ 
ably  can  be  dated  about  3500  b.c. 


In  the  ruins  of  Nippur  a  votive  tablet 
ot  Ur-Enlil  (Fig.  2),  about  3000  b.c., 
was  discovered.  In  the  upper  half  the 
king  is  offering  a  libation  to  Enlil  the 
supreme  deity  ot  Nippur  who  is  seated 
upon  a  throne.  The  king  is  naked,  for 
Sumerian  priests  wore  no  garments 
when  ministering  before  the  gods.  For 
symmetry  the  scene  is  repeated.  In  the 
lower  half  two  persons  are  driving  two 


Fig.  4. — Seal  of  Hashhamer 
(Clay,  Light  ov  the  Old  Testament  from  Babel) 


Fig.  5. — Archaic  Sumerian  statue 
(King,  Sumer  and  Akkad) 
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goats  which  are  probably  to  be  offered 
to  Enlil.  The  tablet  has  a  hole  in  the 
middle  by  which  it  could  be  hung  on  a 
peg  in  the  temple.  It  is  made  of  clay 
hardened  by  the  admixture  of  sub¬ 
stances  which  make  it  like  a  soft  stone. 

Another  religious  scene  in  bas-relief 
on  a  limestone  tablet  (Fig.  3),  was 
found  in  Lagash.  It  represents  Ur- 
Nina  about  2975  b.c.,  king  of  Lagash, 


Fig.  6. — Early  Sumerian  statue 
(Banks,  Bismya) 


Fig.  7. — King  Esar  of  Adab.  (Banks,  Bismya) 


and  his  family.  In  the  upper  row  the 
king  stands  before  his  daughter  and 
four  sons.  Their  hands  are  clasped  in 
the  usual  attitude  of  reverence.  The 
king  carries  on  his  head  a  workman’s 
basket  with  earth  or  building  material 
for  the  construction  of  the  temple  of 
Nin-Girsu,  the  chief  god  of  Lagash. 
Behind  him  is  a  priest  with  libation 
vase  and  cup.  Below,  the  king  is  seated 
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I'lG.  8. — Sumerian  ]jortrait  heads 
(Hcuzey,  Catalogue) 

on  his  throne,  holding  a  cup  containing 
a  libation  for  his  god  after  the  tem|)le 
has  been  hnished.  Behind  the  king  is 
a  priest  with  a  jar,  out  of  which  the 
libation  has  been  poured  into  the  cup 
held  by  the  king.  Before  him  stands 
an  official  and  three  sons.  The  king 
and  daughter  wear  the  characteristic 
flounced  skirts,  while  those  of  the  other 
figures  are  plain.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  bare,  and  the  head  and  face  arc 
shaved. 

Seals  were  very  common  among  the 
Sumerians.  They  were  made  of  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  but  the  most  com¬ 
mon  was  hematite.  Seals  were  not  only 
used  as  a  means  of  identifying  property 
and  as  an  attest  to  a  legal  document, 
but  also  as  amulets  to  ward  off  evil  and 
bring  good  luck.  Hence  we  find  many 
religious  scenes  on  seals.  In  Figure  4 
is  the  impression  of  the  seal  of  Hash- 
hamer.  It  was  found  in  Ur  and  belongs 
to  the  reign  of  IT-engur  about  2400 
B.c.  The  seated  figure  is  the  divinity 
of  FT,  the  moon-god  Sin,  who  in  art 
is  pictured  as  an  old  man  with  flowing 
beard  with  the  moon’s  crescent  as  his 
symbol.  Before  him  stands  his  consort, 
Ningal,  leading  a  worshipper,  perhaps 
the  king,  into  the  presence  of  the  god. 
Behind  the  worshipper  is  another  god¬ 
dess  with  uphfted  hands.  The  throne 


is  an  artistic  piece  of  work.  One  of  its 
legs  is  carved  in  imitation  of  the  leg  of 
an  ox.  The  Sumerian  inscription  on  the 
seal  reads,  “Ur-engur,  the  mighty  hero. 
King  of  Ur,  Hashhamer,  governor  of 
Ishkun-Sin,  thy  servant.” 

The  earliest  sculpture  in  the  round  is 
exceedingly  archaic  as  the  limestone 
statue  (Fig.  5)  shows.  The  sculptor 
has  shown  little  concern  for  any  part 
of  the  figure  except  the  face  which  is 
probably  the  portrait  of  some  Sumerian 
ruler.  The  neck  is  scarcely  indicated. 
The  arms  and  hands  are  but  slightly 
carved  and  remain  a  part  of  the  body, 
which  reseml)les  the  section  of  a  stone 
column.  The  feet  are  poorly  modeled. 
The  hollow  eyes  originally  had  lapis- 
lazuli  and  shell.  The  forehead  is  very 


Fig.  9. — Statue  of  a  woman  in  diorite 
(De  Sarzec,  Deconvertes  en  Chaldee) 
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low,  and  the  nose  large  and  powerful. 
The  mouth  is  broad.  An  abundance  of 
hair  falls  down  the  back.  There  is  a 
great  lack  of  proportion  in  the  statue 
which  probably  comes  from  a  period  as 
early  as  3500  b.c. 

The  limestone  statue  (Fig.  6),  from 
Lagash,  shows  great  advance  over  Fig¬ 
ure  5.  The  proportions  are  very  good. 
The  prominent  nose,  well-developed 
forehead,  and  high  cheeks  are  well 
carved.  The  mouth  and  chin  show  ar¬ 
tistic  excellence.  The  well-formed  arms 
are  free  from  the  elbow.  A  plain  skirt 
covers  the  body  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles.  The  feet  are  part  of  the  pedes¬ 
tal  and  rather  stiff.  There  are  no  indi- 


Fig.  10. — Sitting  Gudea.  (Heuzey  et  Thureau- 
Dangin,  Nouvelles  Fouilles  de  Telia) 


Fig.  II. — Standing  Gudea 
(De  Sarzec,  Deconvertes  en  Chaldee) 


cations  of  muscles  and  the  dress  has  no 
folds.  This  statue  strikingly  resembles 
certain  Egyptain  wooden  statues.  It 
can  be  dated  about  3000  b.c. 

One  of  the  most  important  finds  of 
Dr.  Banks  at  Bismya  was  a  white  mar¬ 
ble  statue  of  King  Esar  (Eig.  7).  It 
probably  belongs  to  about  2800  b.c., 
although  the  discoverer  puts  it  very 
much  earlier.  The  face  and  breast  are 
rather  badly  disfigured  by  a  growth  due 
to  saltpetre  in  the  soil.  The  statue 
shows  considerable  progress  over  pre¬ 
vious  work  in  the  round.  The  old  king 
has  a  very  kindly  face.  The  eye  sockets 
are  hollow  and  were  probably  once  filled 
with  ivory.  The  finely  modeled  arms 


Fig.  12.— Silver  vase  of  Enteniena  of  Lagash.  (De  Sarzec,  Dkouvertes  en  Chaldee) 
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Fig.  13. — Decroated  black  vase  of  clay 
(Banks,  Bismya) 


are  more  free  from  the  body  than  in 
previous  statues.  As  is  so  common,  the 
body  is  nude  above  the  waist,  and  be¬ 
low  it  is  clad  in  a  flounced  skirt.  The 
feet  are  imbedded  in  the  pedestal.  The 
toes  and  nails  are  remarkably  well- 
carved.  An  inscription  on  the  right 
upper  shoulder  reads,  “Esar,  the  mighty 
king,  king  of  Adab.” 

Still  further  progress  is  made  in  the 
heads  (Fig.  8)  from  Lagash  in  the 
time  of  Gudea  about  2450  B.c.  These 
are  probably  portraits  of  the  king’s  offi¬ 
cials.  They  give  an  admirable  idea  of 
the  Sumerian  type.  These  heads  were 
originally  colored,  for  traces  of  paint 
can  yet  be  found  on  some  of  them. 
From  the  same  period  comes  a  diorite 
statue  of  a  woman  (Fig.  9),  perhaps 
representing  the  ideal  of  Sumerian  fe¬ 
male  beauty.  The  proportions  are  ad¬ 
mirable.  The  wavy  hair,  parted  in  the 
middle,  is  held  by  a  fillet.  The  almond 
eyes  are  typically  Sumerian.  The  eye¬ 
brows  meet  over  the  straight  nose.  The 
cheeks  and  chin  are  strongly  developed. 
The  mouth  is  charming  and  betrays  a 
laugh.  A  five-fold  necklace  encircles  the 
neck.  A  long  garment  with  beautiful 
fringe  falls  gracefully  over  the  shoulders. 


Gudea  was  the  most  famous  of  all 
the  kings  of  Lagash.  Ten  diorite  statues 
of  his  have  been  found.  Some  are 
standing,  others  are  sitting.  Figure  10 
is  a  typical  sitting  statue.  The  propor¬ 
tion  is  so  bad  that  Gudea  looks  like  a 
dwarf.  The  face  is  well  done  and  shows 
character.  The  wide-open  eyes  have 
heavy  eyebrows.  The  mouth,  cheek 
bones,  and  chin  are  admirably  modeled. 
It  is  the  most  human  head  in  Sumerian 
sculpture.  The  very  short  neck  seems 
to  have  been  a  Sumerian  characteristic. 
A  garment  with  fringe  hangs  over  the 
arms.  The  feet  are  quite  natural  and 
are  free  from  the  pedestal  and  back¬ 
ground.  The  standing  Gudea  statues 
(Fig.  ii)  are  all  headless.  The  mus¬ 
cles  of  shoulders  and  arms  are  extremely 
well  represented.  The  neck  and  breast 
are  very  natural.  The  folds  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  are  fine.  The  feet  are  not  de¬ 
tached  from  the  background.  All  the 
statues  have  very  beautifully  carved 
inscriptions. 

A  large  amount  of  Sumerian  pottery 


Fig.  14. — Goat  in  copper 
(Hilprecht,  Explorations) 
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lias  lieeii  tound.  Bisniya,  thus  far,  has 
furnished  the  best  collection.  The  ob¬ 
jects  differ  a  good  deal  in  sha|)e  and 
size.  Some  are  of  great  artistic  merit. 
Figure  13  is  a  black  terra-cotta  vase 
decorated  ivith  dots,  circles,  and  squares. 
Besides  pottery,  very  many  vases  were 
found  made  of  various  kinds  of  stone. 
Some  of  the  forms  are  very  beautiful. 
The  hnest  example  of  Sumerian  metal 
work  yet  found  is  pictured  in  Figure  12. 
It  is  a  silver  vase  of  Entemena,  king  of 
Lagash,  about  2850  b.c.  The  base, 
supported  by  four  lions’  feet,  is  of 
copper.  The  vase  is  twenty-eight  inches 
above  the  base  and  has  a  very  graceful 
shape.  The  engraving  is  very  hue.  The 
upper  row  represents  seven  heifers  in 
the  act  of  rising.  Around  the  middle 
are  engraved  four  human-headed  eagles, 
clutching  lions,  he-goats,  and  stags. 
The  eagle  and  lions  are  the  emblem  of 

Johns  Hopkins  University 


Lagash,  while  the  eagle  and  he-goats 
are  the  emblem  of  the  neighboring  city, 
Umma.  The  heifers,  he-goats,  and  stags 
are  particularly  well  done,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  true  to  nature;  but  the  eagles 
and  lions  are  disapiiointing.  Perhaps 
the  emblem  of  Lagash  had  become  so 
fixed  that  the  engraver  had  to  repro¬ 
duce  a  stereotyped  form.  An  especially 
hue  copiier  goat’s  head  (Fig.  14)  with 
crumpled  horns  was  found  in  Fara.  The 
eyes  are  made  of  shell  and  the  pupils 
are  colored  dark  brown.  It  probably 
belongs  to  the  period  of  Ur-Nina  about 
3000  B.c. 

The  art  olijects  of  the  Sumerians, 
thus  far  discovered,  cover  the  period 
from  about  3500  b.c.  to  about  2500 
B.c.  This  would  lie  about  the  time  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  term  Early  Minoan. 
The  hrst  seven  Egyptian  dynasties 
flourished  during  this  period. 
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THE  CUNEIFORM  TABLETS  OF  CAPPADOCIA 

A.  H.  Sayce 


The  University  Museum  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  contains  a  number  of 
cuneiform  tablets  from  Cappa¬ 
docia,  partly  perfect,  partly  fragmen¬ 
tary,  all  of  which  I  copied  last  summer 
through  the  kindness  of  the  director. 
Dr.  Gordon.  The  tablets  have  come 
from  an  ancient  site  three  miles  distant 
from  Kaisariyeh,  known  as  Kara  Eyuk, 
where  some  years  ago  excavations  were 
made  by  the  French  explorer,  M.  Chan- 
tre.  He  there  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pottery  of  a  peculiar  type, 
as  well  as  evidences  that  the  city  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ruins  has  been  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  sudden  catastrophe  and 
destroyed  by  fire.  A  portion  of  the  site 
is  known  to  the  Turks  as  Gyul  Tepe  or 
“Burnt  Mound,”  and  it  is  here  that 
large  numbers  of  the  tablets  have  been 
discovered. 

Dr.  Pinches  first  drew  attention  to 
the  existence  of  Cappadocian  cuneiform 
tablets  in  i88i.  He  had  noticed  in  the 
Louvre  a  tablet  in  a  peculiar  form  of 
cuneiform  script  and  apparently  also  in 
a  peculiar  language  of  which  another 
example  existed  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  as  both  were  stated  to  have  come 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Kaisariyeh, 
he  proposed  for  them  the  name  of 
“Cappadocian.”  He  published  the  two 
tablets  with  an  attempt  at  translitera¬ 
tion  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward  Prof,  (now  Sir)  William  Ram¬ 
say  and  Sir  Charles  Wilson — at  that 
time  British  military  consul  at  Sivas — 
made  a  tour  of  exploration  through  Asia 
Minor  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
join  them  in  Cilicia.  Unfortunately  I 
missed  the  steamer  to  Mersina,  and 


had  to  content  myself  with  asking  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ramsay  to  look  out  for  cuneiform 
tablets  in  the  bazaars  of  Kaisariyeh  and 
to  secure  all  that  he  came  across.  The 
result  was  the  purchase  of  several  more 
“Cappadocian”  tablets,  which  I  sub¬ 
sequently  presented  to  the  British 
Museum. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  early  Babylo¬ 
nian  script  was  at  that  time  very  im¬ 
perfect,  and  the  number  of  Cappa¬ 
docian  tablets  was  still  very  small.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
Pinches  and  myself  failed  to  identify 
many  of  the  characters,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  read  the  texts  correctly. 
One,  indeed,  I  pointed  out,  was  in  As¬ 
syrian,  or  at  all  events  contained  As¬ 
syrian  words.  But  otherwise  the  texts 
seemed  to  be  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

So  things  remained  until  1889.  Alean- 
while  Mr.  Golenischeff,  the  Russian 
Egyptologist,  had  secured  in  the  ba¬ 
zaars  of  Constantinople  and  Cairo  a 
large  number  of  tablets  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  afterward,  toward  the  end  of 
1889,  with  a  long  and  illuminating  in¬ 
troduction.  Thanks  to  the  extent  of 
his  materials,  he  succeeded  in  identify¬ 
ing  most  of  the  characters,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  crucial  pan,  “in  presence  of,” 
which  proved  that  the  majority  of  the 
tablets  must  be  contracts  and  the  like. 
He  had  been  good  enough  to  show  me 
his  materials  and  results  when  I  was 
in  Petrograd  in  the  summer  of  1889, 
and  I  had,  accordingly,  the  pleasure  of 
announcing  the  successful  decipher¬ 
ment  of  the  Cappadocian  texts  to  the 
Oriental  Congress  which  met  shortly 
afterward  at  Stockholm. 

Mr.  Golenischeff’s  book  was  reviewed 
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by  Prof.  Fr.  Delitzsch,  who  corrected 
some  ot  the  values  assigned  by  the 
Russian  scholar  to  the  characters, 
added  two  or  three  additional  ones,  and 
compiled  a  short  vocabulary  of  words 
and  names.  This  was  followed  by  my 
translation  of  several  of  the  texts  in  the 
new  series  of  “Records  of  the  Past,’’ 
and  at  a  later  date  by  Dr.  Peiser’s  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  legal  texts  in  the  Keilin- 
schriftliche  Bibliothek.  The  mystery 
of  the  Cap{)adocian  tablets  was  thus 
cleared  up,  and  a  new  class  (d  cunei¬ 
form  literature  added  to  the  Assyrio- 
logical  lil)rary.  Other  texts  have  since 
been  ])ublished  l)y  myselt,  together  with 
translations  and  notes,  in  Babyloniaca, 
among  them  being  an  interesting  series 
of  which  Professor  Clay  was  kind 
enough  to  give  me  copies. 

The  language  of  the  tablets  is  an 
.'\ssyrian  or  rather  Babylonian  dialect. 
It  is  possil)le  that  some  of  the  words 
used  in  it  may  have  been  boi  rowed  from 
the  “Hittite’’  languages  of  Cappadocia, 
and  its  phonology  has  l)een  seriously 
affected  l)y  the  non-Semitic  languages 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  Surds  and 
sonants  are  confused  together,  and  ii  or 
w  tends  to  pass  into  i  or  y — a  [phonetic 
change  which  reappears  in  Canaanite 
after  its  contact  with  the  Hittite  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  north.  Several  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  names  certainly  are  Western 
Semitic,  that  is,  i^morite  or  Canaanite. 

The  age  of  the  tablets  can  now  be 
fixed,  and  turns  out  to  be  already  much 
earlier  than  had  been  at  first  suspected. 
The  proper  names  had  already  led  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jensen  to  suggest  that  they  be¬ 
longed  to  the  period  of  Khammurabi. 
W  e  now  know  that  they  really  charac¬ 
terize  the  age  of  the  Third  Dynasty  of 
Ur  (b.c.  2400)  rather  than  that  of  the 
Amorite  dynasty  of  Khammurabi  (B.C. 
2100).  The  date  thus  indicated  by  the 
personal  names  has  lieen  confirmed  by 


more  explicit  evidence.  M.  Thureau- 
Dangin  has  found  in  one  of  the  tablets 
the  seal  of  a  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty 
of  Ur,  while  I  have  published  another 
which  bears  the  seal  of  the  two  high 
priests  of  Assur,  Sargon,  and  Ikunum. 

In  fact,  the  tablets  make  it  clear  that 
at  this  epoch  eastern  Asia  Minor  formed 
i:)art  of  the  Bal)ylonian  empire.  The 
mines  of  the  Taurus  were  worked  in 
the  interest  of  the  Babylonian  mer¬ 
chants.  Alost  of  the  tablets  are  occu¬ 
pied  w'ith  the  sale  or  {purchase  or  trans¬ 
port  ot  silver,  leatl,  and  copper,  which 
were  carried  through  the  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  plain.  Bronze,  more  especially, 
seems  to  have  reached  Western  Asia 
from  the  Cappadocian  marts.  Alilitary 
colonies  were  established  by  the  Bal)- 
ylonian  kings  along  the  chief  trade 
routes,  Kara  Eyuk,  or  Bums  as  it  was 
called,  being  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant:  another  was  Nineveh,  which  owed 
its  use  to  the  trade  that  gathered  round 
the  Temple  of  Istar. 

The  garrison  of  Bums  consisted 
mainly  of  Assyrians,  Assyria  being  at 
the  time  a  Babylonian  province;  hence 
it  was  that  the  Assyrian  five-day  week 
was  observed  there,  and  the  Assyrian 
custom  was  followed  of  dating  by 
eponyms.  But  the  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  were  merchants  and  priests  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade.  We  learn  from  the 
tablets  that  there  were  roads  through¬ 
out  the  country,  along  which  the  post¬ 
man  and  the  damgar,  or  “commercial 
traveler,’’  made  his  way,  and  letters, 
both  public  and  private,  were  carried, 
some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
Even  a  species  of  cheque  had  been  de¬ 
vised,  a  duly  signed  tablet  guarantee¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  the  sum  ot  money 
named  upon  it.  In  this  way  large  sums 
could  be  transferred  from  one  place  to 
another. 
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It  was  through  these  colonies,  partly 
military,  partly  commercial,  that  Bab¬ 
ylonian  culture  came  to  be  introduced 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  from  Asia  Minor 
passed  eventually  to  the  West.  The 
odd  nature -worship  was  overlaid  by 
the  anthropomorphic  religion  of  Bab¬ 
ylonia,  and  the  cuneiform  system  of 
writing  replaced  the  native  pictographic 
script.  The  discovery  of  the  date  of  the 
Kara  Eyuk  tablets  is  important  ar- 
chaeologically,  as  it  fixes  the  age  of  the 
pottery  found  on  the  site,  and  so  of 
similar  pottery  found  at  Nineveh  and 
elsewhere.  The  peasants  appear  to 
have  come  across  at  least  two  different 
libraries  or  collections  of  tablets  at 
Kara  Eyuk.  Each  of  them,  however, 
comes  from  the  site  of  a  temple  which 
took  the  place  of  a  bank.  Whether  the 
private  letters  are  derived  from  the 
same  source  is  at  present  doubtful;  it 
is  possible  that  they  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  private  houses. 


In  the  spring  of  1914  a  find  of  no  less 
than  2,000  tablets  was  made  by  the 
natives.  Eight  hundred  of  the  tablets 
were  seized  by  the  Government  and,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  were  sent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  other  1,200  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  dealers,  and  many  of 
them  reached  Paris,  where  some  of 
them  were  secured  by  myself,  while 
others  were  purchased  by  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum  and  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford.  Others  again  were  sold  to  col¬ 
lectors  in  Paris.  But  the  bulk  of  the 
tablets  remains  inacessible,  unac¬ 
counted  for.  I  was  told  by  the  Arme¬ 
nian  dealer  in  Paris,  through  whose 
hands  the  cuneiform  tablets  of  Ana¬ 
tolia  have  usually  passed,  that  they  had 
gone  to  America;  since  I  have  been  in 
this  country,  however,  I  have  failed  to 
hear  anything  about  them.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  are  not  among  the  irreplace¬ 
able  relics  of  the  past  which  have  been 
lost  to  civilization  through  the  war. 
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Cylinder  of  Kntemena,  representing  a  net,  around  which  an  ancient  Babylonian  historic  text  is 
inscribed.  Now  in  the  collection  of  James  B.  Nies,  Brooklyn,  N.\  . 


A  NET  CYLINDER  OF  ENTEMENA 

James  B.  Nies 


The  Babylonian  cylinder  of  En- 
temena,  ruler  of  Lagash,  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  number,  is  one  of 
the  rarest  antiquities  that  has  come  to 
light.  It  may  be  more  than  six  thou¬ 
sand,  and  it  is  certainly  not  less  than 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old.  It  consists  of  baked  clay,  is 
covered  on  the  sides  by  an  incised 
Sumerian  inscription  in  six  columns, 
and  at  one  end  by  a  net  in  relief.  It 
is  not  solid,  but  hollow,  and  this  led 
Professor  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  who  saw  it 
recently  when  visiting  the  writer,  to 
whose  collection  it  belongs,  to  suggest 
that  it  may  be  a  vase.  It  seems  more 
probable,  however,  it  was  meant  to 
represent  a  mace-head,  in  the  form 
of  a  closed  net,  conceived  as  inserted 
in  a  pillar  of  brick  erected  on  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Lagash  and  Umma,  two 
petty  principalities  of  Southern  Bab¬ 
ylonia,  where  it  was  found  by  an  Arab 
just  prior  to  the  great  war  now  raging. 

This  object  was  probably  meant  to 
represent  a  divine  net,  used  by  the 
gods  to  envelop  and  destroy  their 
enemies,  around  which  was  written  the 
inscription,  recounting  various  conflicts 
and  peace  treaties  between  the  people 
of  the  god  Ningirsu  and  those  of  the 
god  Shara,  by  which  were  meant  the 
neighboring  cities  of  Lagash  and  Umma. 

For  proofs  of  the  above  statements 
and  further  details,  see  the  writer’s 
article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  Vol.  xxxvi,  1916,  pp. 

137-139- 

As  the  reader  will  be  curious  as  to 
the  contents  of  this  oldest  of  cylinders, 
the  following  translation,  somewhat 
freely  rendered,  is  added: 


At  the  righteous  command  of  Enlil, 
king  of  lands  and  father  of  the  gods, 
Ningirsu  and  Shara  marked  off  a  boun¬ 
dary.  At  the  command  of  Kasilim,  his 
god,  Mesilim,  the  king  of  Kish,  set  up 
a  stele  on  that  place.  Ush,  the  ruler  of 
Umma,  acted  arrogantly  and  broke  in 
pieces  that  boundary-stone  and  invaded 
the  plain  of  Lagash.  Ningirsu,  the 
warrior  of  Enlil,  by  his  righteous  com¬ 
mand,  made  war  with  Umma.  By  the 
order  of  Enlil  he  cast  over  (the  army 
of  Umma)  a  great  covering  net  and 
heaped  up  mounds  of  the  dead  he 
erected  in  parts  of  that  field. 

Eannatum,  the  ruler  of  Lagash,  an¬ 
cestor  of  Entemena,  ruler  of  Lagash, 
and  Enakalli,  ruler  of  Umma,  marked 
off  the  boundary  of  the  land,  a  canal 
that  ran  from  the  Great  River  to 
Gnedin.  The  field  of  Ningirsu,  com¬ 
prising  33L2  BUR  of  land,  he  left  on 
the  side  of  Umma;  he  ordered  that  the 
royal  field  be  not  taken.  By  the  canal 
he  inscribed  a  stele.  The  stele  of  Me¬ 
silim  to  its  place  he  returned.  “Into 
the  territory  of  Umma  he  did  not  go 
ravaging.”  The  Imdubba  of  the  god 
Ningirsu,  the  Namnundakigarra,  the 
shrine  of  Enlil,  the  shrine  of  Ninkhar- 
sag,  the  shrine  of  Ningirsu,  the  shrine 
of  Utu,  he  built.  He  decreed  that  a 
tribute  of  food  be  imposed  upon  the 
men  of  Umma;  the  grain  of  the  goddess 
Nina  and  the  grain  of  the  god  Ningirsu 
to  be  one  karii.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  great  karu  (of  grain) 
were  entered  (into  Lagash) .  He  ordered 
that  a  part  of  that  grain  be  not  left 
behind. 

Urlumma,  a  ruler  of  Umma  (years 
after),  let  flow  (out?)  the  water  of  the 
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boundary  canal  of  Ningirsu  and  of  the 
boundary  canal  of  Nina.  He  cast  into 
the  fire  and  l)roke  up  the  steles.  The 
shrines  dedicated  to  the  gods,  where 
Namnundakigarra  had  been  built,  he 
destroyed.  He  pressed  forward  into  the 
lands  and  crossed  the  Ijoundary  canal 
of  Ningirsu. 

Knannatuni,  ruler  of  Lagash,  (at  that 
time  in)  the  field  Ugigga,  (belonging  to) 
the  territory  of  Ningirsu,  gave  battle. 
Entemena,  the  beloved  son  of  Enanna- 
tum,  conciuered  (him).  Urlumma  fled 
and  in  the  midst  of  Umma  he  crushed 
him.  Sixty  of  his  soldiers  he  left  on 
the  bank  of  the  canal  Lummagirnunta. 
The  bones  of  those  soldiers  on  the  plain 
he  left.  Burial  mounds  in  five  places 
he  heaped  up.  At  that  time  Hi,  (who) 
was  accounting  priest  at  Ninni-esh, 
victoriously  marched  from  Girsu  to 
Ihuma.  Hi  usurped  the  rulership  over 
Emma.  From  the  boundary  canal  of 
Ningirsu,  the  boundary  canal  of  Nina, 
the  lmdubl)a  of  Ningirsu,  the  Nam- 


Net  in  relief  that  covers  one  end  of  the  Cylinder  of 
Entemena 


nundakigarra  of  Enlil,  of  Enki  and  of 
Ninkharsag,  he  let  flow  the  canal  water. 
Ten  karii  of  the  grain  of  Lagash  he 
gained  (as  spoil?). 

Entemena,  ruler  of  Lagash,  gave  a 
command  to  Hi,  whom  he  lifted  to  pros¬ 
perity;  Hi,  the  ruler  of  Umma  in  the 
territory  of  Karkar,  who  had  spoken 
seditious  words  when  he  commanded 
him  to  cleanse  the  boundary  canal  of 
Ningirsu  and  the  boundary  canal  of 
Nina  from  Antasurra  to  the  temple  of 
CialdirnabzLi,  (and,  when)  he  ordered 
the  buildings  of  Enlil  and  of  Ninkharsag, 
he  refused. 

Entemena,  ruler  of  Lagash,  the  elect 
of  Ningirsu,  according  to  the  righteous 
word  of  Enlil,  according  to  the  righte¬ 
ous  word  of  Ningirsu,  according  to  the 
righteous  word  of  Nina,  made  the  canal 
from  the  river  Tigris  to  the  Great  River. 
The  foundation  of  the  Namnundaki¬ 
garra  he  built  of  stone  for  his  king  who 
loves  him,  Ningirsu,  and  for  his  queen 
who  loves  him,  Nina,  he  restored  it. 

Entemena,  ruler  of  Lagash,  given  the 
sceptre  by  Enlil,  endowed  with  under¬ 
standing  by  Enki,  chosen  by  the  heart 
of  Nina,  great  ruler  of  Ningirsu,  w'hom 
the  word  of  the  gods  enveloped.  His 
god  is  Dun  X.  May  this  stand  before 
Ningirsu  and  Nina  for  the  life  of  Ente¬ 
mena  unto  future  days. 

Should  the  people  of  Ehimia  cross 
the  boundary  canal  of  Ningirsu,  or  the 
boundary  canal  of  Nina  to  the  right 
side,  to  plunder  the  territories,  whether 
it  be  the  people  of  Umma  or  the  people 
of  the  land,  may  Enlil  exterminate 
them.  The  great  covering  net  of  Nin¬ 
girsu  surely  will  envelop  them.  May 
his  sublime  hand  and  his  sublime  foot 
act  from  on  high  and  the  warriors  of 
his  city  be  filled  with  power.  In  the 
midst  of  his  city  may  he  crush  them. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Delphi,  the  center  of  Greek  religion,  where  the  famous  oracle  was.  In  the  foreground  to  the  left  the  Greek  theatre,  and 
below  the  ruins  of  the  great  Temple  of  Apollo.  See  poem  on  page  109 


The  picture  of  Delphi  by  Jules  Guerin.  (From  Hichens,  The  Near  East) 


SITE  OF  ANCIENT  DELPHI 

(After  the  Picture  by  Jules  Guerin) 

Here  ancient  Delphi  stood;  today 
There  winds  a  road  of  sober  gray 
Up  steep  Parnassus’  tawny  slopes, 

Where  once  a  mighty  nation’s  hopes 
Hung  on  a  mystic’s  whispered  words, 

On  fateful  flight  of  omened  birds. 

Or  heart  of  sacrificial  beast 
Slain  for  the  great  Apollo’s  feast. 

Beside  the  Fount  Castalia, 

The  highroad  runs  to  Krissa  far. 

And  up  the  way  the  muleteers  come. 
Driving  their  laden  donkeys  home; 

There  where  the  road  begins  to  climb. 
Among  the  olives  goat-bells  chime. 

The  temples  stand  in  ruins  now 
Below  Parnassus’  craggy  brow; 

The  theatre  no  more  proclaims 
In  echoes  loud,  the  poets’  names. 

The  marble  columns,  fallen  low. 

In  softened  white  and  yellow  glow. 

While  farther  up  the  sunlit  hill 
The  red-gold  stadium  lies  still; 

And  o’er  this  glory,  lowly  lying 
Wheels  an  eagle,  crying,  crying. 

AGNES  KENDRICK  GRAY 
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The  ruins  of  the  stadium  at  Delphi.  See  page  109 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  SPANISH  RENAIS' 
SANCE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Rexford  Newcomb 


Travelers  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  California  find  many  interest¬ 
ing  sights  to  claim  their  attention. 
Nature  has  been  very  prodigal  in  her 
allotment  of  beauties  to  the  west  coast. 
Here  man  may  see  in  the  giant  Sequoias 
some  of  the  oldest  of  living  things.  Here 
lies  Yosemite  and  Crater  Lake,  the 
Golden  Gate,  great  mountains,  wonder¬ 
ful  waterfalls,  trackless  deserts,  charm¬ 
ing  bays  and  beaches.  Here,  too,  the 
western  winds  breathe,  throughout  the 
year,  a  genial  warmth  over  the  land 
forming  of  the  California  coast  a  coun¬ 
try  that,  in  many  respects,  corresponds 
to  old  Spain,  the  climate  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  her  chill  winds  and  fog,  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Burgos,  while  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  San  Diego  is  strikingly  reminis¬ 
cent  of  that  of  Seville  and  Barcelona. 

It  was  into  this  wonderland  of  the 
Southwest  that  the  civilizing  agents  of 
that  older  Spain  spread,  and  by  its 
touch — so  short  it  was — our  own  land 
gains,  in  a  measure,  the  color  of  that 
proud,  romantic  race  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  a  people  which  in  its  national 
make-up  was  cosmopolitan  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  other  American  colonists 
were  from  the  north  and  west  of  Europe 
and  brought  with  them  the  strict  stand¬ 
ards  of  morality  and  the  love  for  free¬ 
dom  in  religion  and  government  that 
life  in  those  regions,  through  centuries, 
had  engendered.  The  yearnings  of  their 
hearts  are  typified  by  the  edifices  they 
built  in  New  England  and  along  the 
Atlantic  shore.  The  Spanish,  on  the 
other  hand,  brought  us  all  that  warmth 
of  color,  that  love  for  gold  and  leisure 


and  pleasure  that  is  common  to  their 
race. 

There  is  romance  in  any  quest  and 
the  Spanish  came  out  on  a  quest,  the 
soldier  on  a  quest  for  gold  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  dominion,  the  priest  on  a 
quest  for  souls  and  likewise,  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  dominion — the  Dominion  of 
a  Higher  Lord  and  Monarch.  So  they 
came,  the  soldier  and  priest,  one  carry¬ 
ing  the  sword,  the  other  the  Cross,  for 
with  the  Spanish  the  sword  and  the 
Cross  have  always  gone  hand  in  hand. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  results  of  the 
quest  of  the  soldier  have  long  ago  been 
forgotten  and  that  all  the  dominion  that 
he  added  to  the  crown  has  long  since 
passed  from  Spanish  hands,  while  the 
conquest  of  the  priest  will  never  be 
forgotten,  although  the  edifices  that  he 
reared  are  fast  crumbling  away. 

Through  the  glamour  that  time  has 
cast  over  these  early  quests,  they  seem 
very  glorious  to  us  now,  for  even  though 
the  Indians  of  the  California  coast  were 
not  difficult  to  subdue,  there  were  great 
privations  to  be  endured  in  the  over¬ 
coming  of  the  Southwest  for  the  Cross, 
and  many  a  good  padre  gave  up  his  life 
that  the  Indian  might  know  Christ. 

But  the  quest  for  dominion  is  not 
ours  and  the  search  for  souls  is  not  ours. 
Rather  are  we  concerned  with  material 
things — with  the  edifices  that  these 
priests  reared  as  monuments  to  their 
God  and  as  homes  for  themselves  and 
the  charges  in  their  care.  And  even 
here  there  is  a  charm,  for  the  old  mis¬ 
sions  standing,  as  they  do,  a  concrete 
expression  of  the  loving  devotic*n  of 
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Fig.  1. — San  Gabriel.  Pierced  belfry  and  buttresses.  Putnam  and  Valentine  photo,  Los  Angeles 
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these  men  of  the  Cross  as  well  as  of  that 

passing  civilization  within  our  bounda¬ 
ries,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  exceedingly  interesting  and  lovely 
to  those  who  seek  the  romantic. 

San  Diego  de  Alcala,  near  the  present 
city  of  San  Diego,  was  the  first  mission 
to  be  established.  The  foundation  was 
made  in  July,  1769,  by  Father  Junipero 
Serra,  president  of  the  Missions  of  Alta 
(Upper)  California,  who  the  next  year 
founded  San  Carlos  Boromeo  on  Monte¬ 
rey  Bay.  San  Diego  and  Monterey 
marked  the  boundaries  of  the  first 
Spanish  missionary  endeavors  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  intervening  territory 
was  filled  in  rapid  succession  with  simi¬ 
lar  establishments.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  the  intention  to  have  the  missions 
located  a  day’s  journey  apart  along  the 
coast  trail  called  ‘‘El  Camino  Real” 
(The  Royal  Road),  and  seemingly  the 
road  was  divided  at  about  that  interval. 
In  all  there  were  twenty-one  missions 
proper,  together  with  several  assisten- 
tias  (contributing  chapels),  the  Presidio 
Church  at  Monterey  and  the  Plaza 
Church  in  Los  Angeles. 

In  order  intelligently  to  consider  the 
architecture  of  the  missions,  something 
of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  de¬ 
signed,  together  with  some  idea  of  by 
whom  they  were  designed  and  erected, 
will  be  necessary.  The  sole  purpose  of 
the  padres  was  to  Christianize  the 
Indian.  To  this  end  they  divided  the 
training  that  he  was  to  receive  into 
two  general  classes:  the  training  in  the 
various  occupations  and  crafts,  like  tan¬ 
ning,  shoemaking,  blacksmithing,  car¬ 
pentry,  and  farming,  and  the  book 
learning,  such  as  the  Spanish  language, 
Christian  doctrine,  and  singing.  Only 
two  priests  were  in  charge  at  any  one 
time,  one  superintending  the  manual 
labor,  the  other  caring  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Indians.  They  lived  in  the 


mission,  together  with  the  servants  and 
workmen,  while  the  great  body  of  the 
Indians  lived  in  small  houses  around 
the  mission. 

The  daily  routine  at  any  one  of  the 
missions  was  something  as  follows:  At 
sunrise  the  Angelus  called  the  Indians 
to  assembly  in  the  chapel,  where  they 
were  required  to  attend  morning  prayers 
and  mass  and  received  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  After  mass,  breakfast  was  served, 
after  which  all  went  to  their  work.  At 
eleven  o’clock  dinner  was  eaten  and 
they  rested  until  2  p.m.,  when  work  was 
resumed  and  continued  until  an  hour 
before  sunset,  when  the  bell  was  again 
rung  for  the  Angelus.  After  prayers 
and  the  rosary,  the  evening  meal  was 
eaten  and  the  Indians  were  free  to  dance 
or  indulge  in  any  other  harmless  amuse¬ 
ment. 

Since  California  was  a  long  way  from 

civilized  Mexico,  the  first  outposts  being 
seven  weeks’  journey  from  San  Diego, 
it  was  difficult  to  get  artisans  and  artists 
to  come  into  the  country,  hence  these 
buildings  were  reared  by  the  Indian 
workmen  directed  by  the  padres  them¬ 
selves,  who  were  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
fessors,  teachers,  farmers,  architects, 
and  superintendents  of  construction. 
In  some  cases  the  name  of  the  designer 
is  known,  thus  we  are  indebted  to 
Father  Antonio  Peyri  for  the  design  of 
San  Luis  Rey,  to  Father  Murgurio  for 
the  design  of  Santa  Clara,  Father  Zalvi- 
daea  for  work  at  San  Gabriel,  and  Father 
Ripoll  for  much  of  the  work  at  Santa 
Barbara.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  these 
buildings  were  the  work  of  laymen — 
Franciscan  friars,  vowed  to  poverty,  to 
works  of  charity  and  celebacy — it  seems 
wonderful  that  such  charming  results 
should  have  been  obtained.  Of  course, 
the  style  is  Spanish  in  general  feeling, 
and  even  shows  a  tinge  of  the  Moorish, 
as  in  the  Tower  of  San  Carlos  (Carmel), 
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Pif;  2 —San  Luis  Rey  Mission,  looking  toward  the  church  from  the  patio.  Putnam  and 

Valentine  photo 
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Fig.  3. — Ruined  Arches  of  the  Patio  of  San  Juan  Capistrano.  Putnam  and  Valentine  photo 


but  there  is  that  quality  in  it  after  all, 
injected  no  doubt  by  influence  of  cli¬ 
mate,  materials,  and  workmen,  which 
makes  it  truly  and  purely  a  product  of 
the  land  of  its  inception. 

The  style  is  characterized  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  features:  patios,  with  fountain 
and  garden;  solid  and  massive  walls, 
piers,  and  buttresses;  arched  corridors; 
curved  and  stepped  gables;  terraced  bell 
towers  with  dome  and  lantern;  pierced 
belfries;  broad,  undecorated  wall  sur¬ 
faces;  wide,  overhanging  eaves;  low, 
sloping,  red  tile  roofs. 

The  patio,  with  fountain  and  garden, 
is  an  old  Spanish  feature  and  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  domestic  architecture  in  all 
warm  countries.  It  seems  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  mission  layout 
(Fig.  4),  as  will  be  seen  if  the  practical 
considerations  to  be  met  are  reviewed. 
The  mission  establishment  required, 
first  of  all,  a  church,  then  priests’  quar¬ 


ters,  shops  for  the  workmen,  servants’ 
quarters,  quarters  for  soldiers,  young- 
women  and  guests,  storehouses,  refec¬ 
tory,  kitchen,  etc.  The  priest  must 
have  supervision  and  access  at  all  times 
and  the  establishment  must  be  capable 
of  protection  from  attack  by  hostile 
Indians.  Hence  we  see  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  around  an  enclosed  court  or  patio, 
into  which  all  hands  could  be  gathered 
in  time  of  trouble,  was  the  solution. 
This  is  the  plan  of  practically  all  of  the 
mission  establishments  that  had  any 
pretentions  at  all. 

Solid  and  massive  walls  were  used  in 
practically  all  of  the  buildings,  being  the 
direct  influence  of  the  constructive  ma¬ 
terials,  which  were  adobe  or  unburned 
brick,  burned  brick,  and  the  poor  stone 
that  the  country  afforded.  The  piers 
were  usually  of  burned  brick,  capped 
with  simple  mouldings,  and  supported 
the  arches  of  the  cloisters  which  ran 
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along  each  side  of  the  patio  and  often 
across  the  street  side  of  the  building. 
The  arches  were  usually  semi-circular, 
but  since  the  spacing  of  the  piers  was 
not  uniform,  the  variation  being  due, 
no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  padre  in 
charge  paced  off  the  distances,  often 
they  were  elongated  into  elliptical 
shapes.  These  old  arches,  with  the 
charming  shadows  that  they  occasion 
in  this  land  of  pure  white  sunshine, 
form  one  of  the  most  delightful  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  old  mission  buildings.  In 
their  ruined  state,  as  they  appear  at 
several  of  the  old  buildings,  they  are 
distinctly  reminiscent  of  the  ruined 
Roman  aqueducts  of  old  Spain  herself. 
See  Fig.  3. 

The  curved  pedimented  gables  are  a 
distinct  and  unique  feature  of  the  style 
(Fig.  5).  Details  of  similar  idea,  but  of 
inferior  design  (because  of  the  weakness 


and  indirectness  of  the  curve),  are  to  be 
found  in  Texan  and  Arizonan  colonial 
churches.  The  detail  has  no  exact  pre¬ 
cedent  in  Spain,  although  gable  ends 
with  stepi^ed  and  curved  transitions 
are  to  be  found  in  German  and  Flemish 
cities  of  the  same  period.  It  must  not 
Ix'  concluded  that  there  is  any  very 
great  resemblance  between  these  Euro¬ 
pean  gables  and  those  of  California.  It 
is  reasonable  to  think,  however,  that 
the  idea  of  this  detail  might  have  been 
brought  into  Spain  by  the  influx  of 
Flemish  and  German  architects  and  by 
this  means  transplanted  to  Mexico  and 
California.  The  idea  supplied,  it  be¬ 
came  the  function  of  the  Spanish- 
American  builders  to  appropriate  it  to 
their  needs.  This  they  did,  with  the 
result  that  out  of  it  was  developed  a 
feature  so  entirely  different  as  to  serve 
in  characterizing  the  style  as  a  separate 
and  distinct  variant  of  the  Spanish 
Renaissance. 

The  terraced  bell  tower  (Figs.  5,  6)  is 
a  feature  found  in  many  of  the  churches 
in  what  is  now  the  United  States,  but 
the  variety  used  in  California  is  peculiar 
to  California  and  reseml)les  in  no  sense 
the  towers  of  Texas,  although  it  bears 
a  remote  resemblance  to  such  towers  as 
those  found  at  San  Xavier  del  Bac  in 
Arizona.  These  towers  vary  from  their 
Spanish  and  Mexican  prototypes  in  that 
they  arc  extremely  massive,  simple  in 
detail,  and  usually  terminate  in  a  dome 
with  a  lantern.  There  were  a  number 
of  examples  of  this  feature  and  in  all 
the  characteristics  mentioned  predomi¬ 
nate.  Of  an  entirely  different  order  is 
the  tower  of  San  Carlos  (Carmel),  which 
by  virtue  of  its  egg-shaped  dome  has  a 
peculiar  Oriental  flavor  (Fig.  7). 

Another  feature  of  the  mission  style 
which  claims  the  attention  because  of 
its  design  possibilities  is  the  pierced  bel¬ 
fry,  the  best  example  of  which  is  at 
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Fig.  5. — San  Luis  Rey  Mission  before  the  recent  restoration 


charming  old  San  Gabriel  near  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Fig.  i).  The  pierced  belfry  usu¬ 
ally  consisted  of  a  thick  brick  wall, 
pierced  at  irregular  intervals  with  semi¬ 
circular  and  segmental  arches,  built  to 
correspond  to  the  sizes  of  the  bells  to 
be  hung  in  them.  The  outline  of  the 
tower  was  a  series  of  steps  and  curves 
not  unlike  the  curved,  pedimented 
gable  ends.  The  design  is  entirely 
original  as  far  as  the  missions  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  concerned,  but  the  idea,  like 
that  of  the  terraced  bell  tower,  is  to  be 
found  in  all  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 
The  examples  vary  greatly,  the  belfry  at 
Capistrano  serving,  at  once,  as  a  belfry 
and  garden  wall,  while  the  belfry  at  Pala 
is  free  standing  and  is  the  only  example 
of  this  usage. 

The  broad,  undecorated  wall  faces 
are  a  feature  of  practically  all  the  mis¬ 


sions  north  of  Mexico,  and  even  in 
Mexico  the  walls,  except  the  fagade  and 
the  space  around  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows,  are  undecorated.  This  idea  has 
its  precedent  in  the  Moorish  practice  of 
lavishing  the  decoration  upon  the  inte¬ 
rior,  leaving  the  outer  surfaces  blank 
and  bare.  In  California  the  scarcity  of 
workmen  operated  to  further  curtail  the 
use  of  decoration,  especially  upon  the 
exteriors,  so  that  in  most  of  the  churches 
the  decoration  is  restricted  to  the  fagade 
of  the  church.  The  writer  is  persuaded 
that  the  scarcity  of  workmen  operated 
in  favor  of  sound,  craftsmanlike  design, 
and  the  fact  that  overdecoration  and 
hence  degradation,  so  characteristic  of 
the  period  elsewhere,  was  impossible, 
led  to  a  much  saner  architecture  than 
would  have  otherwise  resulted. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  however,  that 
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ITg.  6. — Santa  Barbara  Mission.  Putnam  and  X'alentine  photo 


decoration  as  soinelhiiig  to  be  applied 
can  never  make  architecture,  unless  the 
form  to  which  it  is  ap]xlied  is  first 
beautiful  and  appropriate.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  decoration,  except  as  it  be 
used  in  a  fashion  subseiwient  to  form 
and  structure,  is  debasing.  The  padres 
usually  showed  good  taste  in  this  re¬ 
spect  on  the  exteriors  although  as  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  interiors. 

The  wide-spreading  eaves  and  low, 
sloping,  red  tile  roofs  are  features  of 
California  architecture  that  seem  to 
have  ccmie  Irom  the  domestic  struc¬ 
tures  of  old  Spain.  'Fhe  churches  of 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  Arizona  do  not  have 
these  features  hguring  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive.  These  two  features,  however,  are 
only  two  of  the  many  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  California  colonial  and  the 
colonial  styles  in  other  Spanish  do¬ 
mains.  They  are  directly  traceable  to 


the  effect  of  climate,  the  heavy  rainfall 
l)cing  read  in  the  well-constructed  roof, 
the  effect  of  bright  sunshine  being  told 
in  the  wide  overhang.  The  xasible  red 
tile  roof  with  its  play  of  light  and  shade, 
its  note  of  color  and  the  heavy  band  of 
deep  shadow,  occasioned  by  the  wide 
overhang,  constitutes  another  of  the 
lovable  features  that  endear  the  style 
to  the  observer. 

Aside  from  these  catalogued  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  style,  there  are  many 
little  touches  that  prove,  be^'ond  a 
doubt,  the  artistic  good  sense  as  well 
as  the  practical  judgment  of  these  friar 
craftsmen.  That  they  loved  architec¬ 
ture  for  its  own  sake  is  perfectly  evident 
to  the  visitor  to  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
San  Gabriel,  Carmel,  or  San  Luis  Rey, 
(Fig.  2),  and  the  craftsmen  of  today  can 
learn  from  these  delightful  old  buildings 
many  a  good  lesson  in  the  use  of  simple 
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and  humble  materials.  The  missions 
are  unique  in  this  respect,  and  perhaps 
their  chief  charm  is  due  to  their  sim¬ 
plicity  and  straightforwardness,  being, 
first  and  above  all,  structural  in  con¬ 
ception.  That  the  old  friars  were  versa¬ 
tile  will  be  made  plain  by  a  survey  of 
the  photographs,  for  diversity  of  design 
without  radical  departure  from  type  is 
a  striking  characteristic  of  mission  work. 
Of  course,  one  trained  in  the  classical 
school  is  likely  to  criticize  their  depar¬ 
tures  from  the  well-established  classic 
proportions,  but  the  larger  truth,  the 
fact  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
design  are  rarely  violated,  a  practice 
which  during  the  period  of  colonization 
was  the  rule  in  Spain,  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  Above  all,  the  padres  were  not 
slavish  in  their  worship  of  absolute 
forms,  on  account  of  their  supposed 
artistic  possibilities.  A  feature  had  to 
justify  its  excuse  with  them  before  it 
could  claim  a  place  in  the  structure. 
And  this,  after  all,  is  the  abiding  lesson 
of  the  style  today. 

The  presence  of  these  charming  old 
buildings  in  California  has  no  doubt 
largely  modified  architecture  in  the 
West.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  fine  work 


in  the  mission  style  has  already  been 
conceived  and  few  cities  of  prominence 
are  there  but  can  boast  several  good 
examples  of  the  style.  And,  more  and 
more,  it  will  come  to  be  recognized  as 
the  true  architectural  vernacular  of  this 
land  of  sunshine.  Although  it  harks 
back  to  old  Spain  and  has  many  ele¬ 
ments  handed  down  to  Hispania  by 
Roman  builders,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
child  of  the  Southwest,  native,  indige¬ 
nous  to  the  soil,  and  in  no  sense  an 
adaptation  from  the  old  world.  The 
style  has  been  used  in  some  eastern 
states  even  as  far  north  as  New  York, 
but  in  this  less  genial  climate  with  its 
frugal  vegetation,  its  lack  of  wide  vistas 
and  without  the  clear  atmosphere,  the 
vivid  sunshine  and  purple  shadows,  the 
far-flung  plains  and  distant  mountains, 
it  must  always  appear  exotic.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  style  is  appropriate  in  all 
those  states  which  were  at  one  time  or 
another  recognized  Spanish  domain. 
Here  the  Spanish  Renaissance  by  virtue 
of  historic  association,  geographic,  cli¬ 
matic,  and  ethnic  significance  is  appro¬ 
priate  and  suitable  for  many  modern 
buildings. 

University  of  Southern  California 


Fig.  7. — San  Carlos  (Carmel)  Mission.  Putnam  and  Valentine  photo 
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American  Fountains 

ONK  ot  Rome’s  nian>'  names  is  “The  City  of  Fountains,’’  and  all  travelers 
in  Europe  remember  the  many  beautiful  fountains  seen  in  nearly  every  city. 
The  splendid  tountains  which  have  graced  our  own  recent  expositions  showed 
the  artistic  possil)ilities,  and  j^artially  as  a  result  of  them,  our  municipal  archi¬ 
tecture  is  being  enriched.  Frank  Owen  Payne  wrote  not  long  ago  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Studio  an  artic'e  on  “Some  Ncjteworthy  American  Fountains,’’  and 
there  he  menticms  the  white  marble  pulitzcr  fountain  by  Karl  Bitter,  which  stands 
on  the  Plaza  in  New  York  across  59th  Street  from  the  St.  Gaudens’  Sherman. 
Philadelphia  also  boasts  of  its  Washington  Fountain,  a  quadruple  fountain  with 
four  cascades,  which  represent  the  Mississippi,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  and 
the  Potomac  ri\  ers.  The  Indian  above  each  cascade  and  the  bison,  moose,  steer, 
and  other  animals  which  guard  the  sides  of  the  four  cascades  are  most  excellent 
pieces  of  work.  No  one  who  comes  out  of  the  railway  station  in  the  national 
capital  can  j)ass  by  the  Columbus  Fountain  by  Lorado  Taft  without  being  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  the  design  and  the  lucidity  and  power  of  its  execution.  But 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  in  Bushnell  Park  a  fountain  made  by  J.  M.  Rhind 
which  has  successfully  dehed  fountain  tradition.  The  heads  of  Connecticut  river 
valley  fauna  through  which  the  water  falls  into  a  great  circular  stone  basin  are 
but  part  of  the  local  materials  so  well  chosen  by  the  artist.  Above  the  large  basin 
a  group  of  Indian  maidens  stands  as  a  pedestal  to  the  smaller  basin  above,  which 
is  topped  by  a  rock  from  under  which  the  water  runs  and  on  top  of  which  stands 
a  hart  ready  to  ford  the  river  (Hartford).  Around  the  fountain  as  if  on  guard, 
are  tour  splendid  bronze  American  Indians.  R.  v.  d.  m. 


The  Origin  of  the  Corinthian  Capital 

THlfOPIHLE  HOMOLLE  knows  enough  to  spoil  the  legend  told  by  Vitruvius 
about  the  artist  who  saw  the  acanthus  which  had  overgrown  the  basket  placed 
by  the  Corinthian  lady  before  the  tomb  of  her  little  daughter,  but  he  knows  too 
much  to  spoil  it  entirely,  for,  he  says,  “une  legende  ne  nait  pas  de  rien.’’  In  a 
recent  article  in  the  Revue  Archeologique,  M.  Homolle  has  illustrated  from  the 
vase  paintings  on  lecythi  many  designs  which  show  the  dead  sitting  or  standing 
before  a  grave  stele  or  pillar,  on  the  top  of  which  appear  acanthus  leaves  in  forms 
running  from  the  barest  outlines  through  realistic  representation  to  the  tullest 
conventional  design,  which  approximates  the  appearance  of  acroteria  on  temples. 
In  a  word  then,  acanthus  in  early  times  was  used  in  decoration  of  tombs,  then 
painted  on  funeral  vases  on  top  of  grave  steles.  This  was  understood  later  by 
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sculptors  as  part  of  the  ornament  of  the  grave  stele  or  column.  Advance  in  archi¬ 
tectural  design  therefore  only  accentuated  the  harmony  between  popular  senti¬ 
ment  and  artistic  creation.  But  why  was  the  architectural  capital  called  Corin¬ 
thian?  Certainly  not  because  of  the  legend,  nor  because  the  early  Korinthia  selina 
of  Pindar  for  the  Nemean  crowns  was  probably  acanthus,  but  because  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  the  acanthus  capitals  were  first  cast  in  bronze,  and  bronze  was  best  cast  in 
Corinth.  r.  v.  d.  m. 

The  American  Indian 

There  has  never  been  a  chance  as  good  for  a  national  school  of  sculpture  as 
that  offered  to  American  artists  by  the  American  Indian.  Work  in  white  and 
colored  marble,  and  in  painted  marble,  will  perhaps  never  be  better  done  than  in 
Greece  and  in  Renaissance  Europe.  Basalt  made  up  well  into  Nubians  and  por¬ 
phyries  and  alabasters  pleased  the  ancient  nouveaux-riches,  but  bronze  in  an¬ 
tiquity  never  had  the  same  raison  d’etre  as  it  has  now  in  the  representation  of  the 
American  Indian.  A  number  of  American  sculptors  have  exhibited  of  late  years 
fine  pieces  of  statuary  Indian  bronzes,  and  it  is  good  news  that  American  sculptors 
are  making  Indians  a  tenet  of  their  creed.  R.  v.  D.  M. 


A  St.  Louis  Acquisition 

The  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis  fills  a  monthly  bulletin  with  accounts  of 
new  acquisitions,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  French  impressionistic  school  is 
one  of  the  latest.  Edouard  Manet,  for  figures,  and  Claude  Monet  in  landscape,  are 
the  two  most  famed  of  the  impressionists.  The  St.  Louis  Art  Museum  acquired 
Monet’s  Charing  Cross  Bridge  and  Manet’s  The  Reader  in  1915.  The  new  paint¬ 
ing,  The  Louvre-Morning,  is  by  C.  Pissarro,  born  in  1830  at  St.  Thomas  in  the 
Antilles,  who  became  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Manet.  This  canvas  was  painted 
in  IQOI  (two  years  before  Pissarro’s  death),  and  is  a  view  of  the  Louvre  from  the 
Isle  de  la  Cite  over  the  rippling  Seine.  The  critics  unite  in  praise  of  the  artist’s 
truthfulness  in  handling  the  prismatic  colors  of  an  early  Paris  morning. 

R.  V.  D.  M. 


Colleoni  in  Newark 

The  year  after  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus  there  was  set  up  in 
Venice  an  equestrian  statue,  which  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  sculpture 
in  the  world.  Bartolomeo  Colleoni,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  he  died  in  1475  left  his  fortune  to  the  city  of  Venice,  provided  a  statue  of 
himself  be  set  up  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Marco.  Donatello’s  pupil  Verrocchio  was 
commissioned  to  design  and  carve  the  statue.  He  died  before  it  was  quite  finished, 
and  Leopardi  was  recalled  from  banishment  to  complete  it. 

The  American  sculptor,  J.  M.  Rhind,  suggested  that  a  copy  of  the  Colleoni 
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statue  wuukl  he  a  fitting  memorial  for  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  city  of  Newark,  and  he  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  copy  by  a  generous 
donor,  Air.  Christian  Feigenspan.  Newark  for  the  present  takes  the  place  of 
A  enice  in  this  matter,  for  X’errocchio’s  statue  is  hidden  in  jiiles  of  sand  bags. 


An  Old  Spanish  Cope  and  Chasuble 

Notable  additions  to  the  textiles  in  the  City  Art  Alnseum  of  St.  Louis  are 
a  cope  and  chasuble  of  Spanish  work,  attributed  to  textile  workers  of  Toledo 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  material  is  red  and  gold  brocade 
enriched  in  the  figure  of  the  jiattern,  a  pomegranate  design,  with  gold  tinsel  in 
small  loops,  which  gives  a  shimmering  effect  to  the  large  repeating  pattern;  the 
open  spaces  revealing  the  ground  are  loi^sely  covered  with  gold-colored  silk  and 
gold  thread.  The  orjihre^'s  of  both  coj^eand  chasuble  are  in  polychrome  embroi¬ 
dery,  with  borders  (fi  gold  thread  woven  over  cords  and  raised  patterns. 

“A  close  examination  shows  the  very  skillful  manner  in  which  the  weaver  and 
cml)roiderer  has  treated  his  colors  and  textures  in  the  figure  subjects,  using  the 
solid  ground  of  the  wea\'e  for  his  flesh  color,  drawn  his  details  in  embroider^y  and 
by  a  loose  or  tight  weave  of  his  gxfld  thread  produced  the  difference  between  the 
brilliancy  ot  the  halos  and  the  imn'c  sparing  enrichment  of  the  draperies.  The 
pure  colors  of  the  garments  are  beautilully  toned  in  this  manner,  by  long  loose 
threads  or  short  stitches;  the  silks  in  unfading  dyes,  and  the  effect  that  of  delicate 
painting.  The  work  in  these  ])ieces  truly  merits  the  old  designation,  the  Flower, 
applied  to  the  band  of  ornament  down  the  front  and  l)ack  of  the  chasuble. 

“The  subjects  on  the  orj^hrey  of  the  co])c  are  The  Nativity,  theXargin  and  Child 
with  Angels,  The  C'ircumcision,  d'he  Adorati(jn  ot  the  Magi,  The  Xdsitation,  and 
The  Annunciation.  On  the  back  of  the  chasuble  The  Crucifixion,  The  Agony  in 
the  Garden,  and  the  Betrayal;  on  the  front.  The  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  and 
The  Resurrection.  On  the  C'apuchon  or  hood  ol  the  coj^e  the  subject  is  The 
d’rinity.’’ 

An  Important  Egyptian  Collection  for  the  Brooklyn  Museum  of  Art 

TUF  Brooklyn  Museum  has  just  received  a  fine  collection  ot  Egyptian  an¬ 
tiquities.  This  is  to  be  known  as  the  XXalbour  Collection,  and  contains,  besides 
a  library  of  more  than  two  thousand  volumes,  several  important  statues  and 
heads  of  the  Dynastic  Period,  several  uniciue  examples  ol  pottery,  an  unusually 
large  bronze  Osiris,  a  large  battle-ax  of  iron,  and  many  potsherds  or  ostraka 
inscribed  with  demotic  inscriptions. 

Mr.  XX  ilbour  visited  Egypt  before  Maspero,  with  whom  he  was  later  very 
intimate.  He  had  many  op])ortunities  in  his  yearly  visits  to  Egypt  to  collect 
anticiuities;  and  the  Brooklyn  Museum  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  received 
such  an  inq^ortant  gift. 


BOOK  CRITiaUES 


Archaeology  and  the  Bible.  By  George  A. 
Barton,  Ph.D.jLL.D.  475  pp.,  text  and  indices; 
1 14  plates,  containing  306  pictures  and  9  maps. 
American  Sunday-School  Union,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  $2.25  postpaid. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  subject 
for  the  biblical  student  than  that  of  the 
discovery  of  the  monuments  of  the  past. 
There  is  no  more  important  subject  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  than  the  study  of  the  records  that 
confirm  and  illumine  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  For  more  than  a  century 
the  explorer  and  excavator  have  been 
opening  up  to  the  light  of  day  the  ruin 
hills  of  the  past,  which  have  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  records  of  con¬ 
temporaries  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and 
Daniel.  It  is  by  the  help  of  these  in¬ 
scriptions  that  the  old  Book  receives 
new  and  welcome  light;  and  in  securing 
Prof.  George  A.  Barton,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
reading  public,  the  American  Sunday- 
School  Union  made  a  very  wise  selec¬ 
tion,  for  no  scholar  is  better  able  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  biblical  ar¬ 
chaeology. 

Part  I  of  this  magnificent  work  con¬ 
tains  a  treatise  on  Bible  lands,  their 
exploration  and  the  resultant  light  on 
the  Bible  and  history.  The  archaeology, 
history,  and  civilization  of  Egypt,  Bab¬ 
ylonia,  Assyria,  the  land  of  the  Hit- 
tites,  and  other  countries  with  which 
Israel  came  into  contact,  are  set  forth 
in  a  brief  but  masterly  manner.  Es¬ 
pecial  attention  is  paid  to  Palestine — 
its  cities,  walls,  houses,  palaces,  gates, 
water-supply,  roads,  agriculture,  grana¬ 
ries,  pottery,  money  weights,  measures, 
high  places,  etc.  In  short,  it  is  a  com- 
pend  on  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
Holy  Land.  One  who  reads  it  will  surely 
learn  much  about  Palestine. 


Part  II  contains  translations  of  the 
ancient  documents  which  confirm  or 
throw  new  light  upon  the  Bible.  Trans¬ 
lations  of  the  Babylonian  and  Sume¬ 
rian  creation  and  deluge  stories  are 
given,  some  of  which  closely  resemble 
the  biblical  account.  The  inscriptions 
which  refer  to  the  supposed  Sabbath 
of  the  Babylonians  are  presented. 
Abraham  in  the  light  of  archaeology: 
the  Code  of  Hammurabi  and  the  Penta¬ 
teuch;  the  light  thrown  by  the  monu¬ 
ments  on  the  books  of  Kings  and  on 
the  Exile;  a  Babylonian  Job;  the  Bab¬ 
ylonian  and  Egyptian  psalms;  the  par¬ 
allel  to  the  Song  of  Songs;  the  reputed 
sayings  of  Jesus;  light  on  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  leading 
subjects  discussed  in  the  second  part 
of  this  important  work. 

In  presenting  this  material  the  ac¬ 
complished  author  has  not  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  placing  the  reader  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  but  he  has  given  an  intelligent 
view  of  the  bearing  of  the  discoveries 
upon  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
He  has  endeavored  to  present  the  facts 
impartially,  with  the  inferences  that 
are  drawn  by  important  groups  of 
scholars.  This  will  enable  the  student 
to  ascertain  what  a  latitude  of  opinion 
prevails  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
inscriptions. 

The  work,  besides  giving  the  most 
recent  results  of  biblical  archaeology, 
contains  all  the  cuneiform  parallels, 
translated  by  one  of  the  world’s  fore¬ 
most  Semitic  scholars.  It  is  a  notable 
addition  to  the  important  bibliography 
of  the  distinguished  author;  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  pastor,  teacher 
of  the  Bible,  and  student  of  history. 

ALBERT  T.  CLAY 

Yale  University 
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Archaeological  Excavation.  By  J.  P.  Droop. 

Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press,  1915. 
Pp.  xii  +  80.  45.  net. 

Archaeological  excavation  has  Ijeen 
going  on  for  more  than  forty  years,  and, 
while  many  sites  have  been  spoiled  and 
their  secrets  spilled,  indiscriminate  dig¬ 
ging  has  passed.  Excavators  now  real¬ 
ize  that  what  they  find  is  not  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  conditions  in  which 
the  discoveries  are  made.  Excavation 
is  no  longer  merely  for  the  adventurer 
btit  should  be  strictly  scientihe.  This 
little  book  by  Mr.  Droop,  who  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  conducted  by  the  British  School 
at  Sparta  (where  in  the  eighth  and  early 
seventh  centuries  b.c.  art  is  now  known 
to  have  showed  as  fair  a  blossom  as  any¬ 
where  else  in  Cireece),  and  in  Thessaly 
and  elsewhere,  sets  forth  the  principles 
of  excavation,  laying  much  stress  on 
the  im])ortancc  of  stratification,  where 
such  exists,  on  knowledge  of  soils,  and 
constant  sui)ervision.  An  excavation 
should  be  so  conductetl  that  it  would 
be  ])ossible  in  theory  to  build  up  the 
site  again  with  every  object  replaced 
exactly  in  its  original  position.  Mr. 
Droop  indulges  not  merely  in  common- 
sense  generalities  (Chapter  I),  but  gives 
particular  information  (Chapter  11)  on 
digging,  trial  trenches  (without  men¬ 
tion,  however,  of  diagonal  trenching), 
dumping,  the  preservation  of  fragile 
ol:)jects,  taking  notes,  labeling  objects, 
site-choosing.  Chapter  111  deals  with 
the  qualiheations  of  the  excavator.  He 
must  be  versatile  and  very  patient.  He 
should  have  good  judgment,  a  good 
style,  a  touch  of  imagination,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  civil  engineering  and  surveying, 
of  drawing  and  photographing,  of  chem¬ 
istry  and  archaeology.  He  shoidd  be 
able  to  speak  the  language  of  his  work¬ 
men  and  should  have  tact  and  social 
charm,  a  good  temi)er  but  a  stiff  jaw. 


The  chapter  ends  with  some  conceit, 
“Lastly  he  should  have  digested  this 
essay.’’  Chapter  IV  discusses  the  out- 
ht  and  its  use  with  practical  hints  about 
the  dumpy  level,  about  first  aid  to  the 
finds  in  the  way  of  plaster  of  Paris  and 
paraffin  wax,  about  cleaning  and  mend¬ 
ing  pottery,  and  about  photography. 
Chapter  V,  dealing  with  questions  of 
morality,  gives  ten  good  command¬ 
ments,  and  Chapter  VI  discusses  the 
method  of  publication.  Chapter  VI I 
si^oils  the  charm  of  the  book,  which  is 
otherwdse  written  in  a  bright  and  at¬ 
tractive  style.  This  is  a  sarcastic,  rather 
personal  epilogue.  Mr.  Droop  thinks 
that  the  ordinary  male  cannot  stand 
the  close  companionship  that  a  mixed 
dig  causes.  “It  is  true  that  it  might 
also  be  a  stjurce  of  matrimony,  but  that 
would  mean  a  temporary  end  to  the 
serious  work.’’  Mr.  Droop  closes  his 
epilogue  with  his  main  objection  to  the 
presence  of  ladies  that  there  will  be 
moments  “when  you  want  to  say  just 
what  you  think  without  translation, 
which  before  ladies,  whatever  their  feel¬ 
ings  about  it,  cannot  l)e  done.’’  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  are  the  systematic  and 
more  technical  appendices  on  the  use 
of  the  dumpy  level,  triangulation, 
graphic  publication,  the  causes  of  dis¬ 
honesty  among  workmen,  and  archaeo¬ 
logical  inferences. 

Despite  occasional  lapses  into  irrel¬ 
evant  flippancy  and  some  conceit,  as 
when  Mr.  Droop  says  that  all  the  so- 
called  Cyrenaic  vases  were  made  in 
Laconia  (“the  fact  is  not  yet  univer¬ 
sally  admitted,  but  they  were’’),  this 
delightful  book  will  prove  entertaining 
as  well  as  instructive  to  the  would-be 
excavator  and  to  the  general  public, 
who  will  realize  from  it  the  many  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  scientific  excavation. 

D.  M.  R. 
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Ancient  History.  By  Professor  Philip  Van 
Ness  Myers.  Ginn  and  Co.,  1916.  Pp.  xviii 
+  592.  I1.50. 

Professor  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers  has 
just  brought  out  a  second  revised  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Ancient  History.  His  outlines 
appeared  in  1882,  the  first  edition  of  his 
History  in  1888,  and  the  first  revision 
in  1904.  Now,  all  those  people  to  whom 
Myers  is  a  household  word,  and  they 
are  legion,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a 
second  revised  edition  has  come  from 
the  press,  with  added  maps  and  plates, 
embodying  the  results  of  new  archaeo¬ 
logical  discoveries  and  historical  re¬ 
search.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
sixteen  plates,  five  of  them  in  colors, 
twenty  colored  maps,  fifteen  sketch- 
maps,  and  203  woodcuts  taken  from 
photographs.  The  author  knows  the 
great  pedagogical  value  of  ancient 
things  in  their  entirety  rather  than  in 
their  ruins,  as  is  shown  by  the  number 
of  splendid  reconstructions  that  adorn 
many  pages  of  the  book.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  the  Topics  for  Class  Re¬ 
ports  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
The  suggested  subjects  are  not  so  many 
as  to  be  bewildering,  they  are  well 
chosen,  and  the  bibliography  is  excel¬ 
lent. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  1904 
edition,  a  great  many  books  have  ap¬ 
peared  which  have  brought  the  old 
Stone  Age  of  the  Mediterranean  coun¬ 
tries  into  prominence,  and  have  made 
the  Cretans  and  the  Hittites  as  well 
known  as  the  Hellenes  and  the  Persians. 
The  results  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  bridged  over  two  gaps  in  historical 
continuity  have  been  examined  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Myers  and  the  interesting  and 
important  facts  explained  with  the  help 
of  pictorial  representations. 

It  is,  of  course,  taking  owls  to  Athens 
to  commend  Professor  Myers’  books. 

R.  V.  D.  MAGOFFIN 


A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  in 
the  Jarves  Collection,  Belonging  to  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.  By  Osvald  Siren.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press.  1916.  Pp.xxiv+292.  $7.50 

Professor  Siren’s  catalogue  of  the 
Jarves  Collection  of  paintings  in  Yale 
University  is  a  work  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  history  of  art  in 
America.  For  nearly  half  a  century 
Yale  has  harbored  perhaps  the  most 
important  collection  of  Italian  paint¬ 
ings  in  the  United  States,  yet  it  was 
known  to  few,  and  visited  by  practi¬ 
cally  none  but  experts.  From  1867  to 
1916  the  same  catalogue  was  used  and 
sold  by  the  Yale  Art  School,  and  was  so 
inaccurate  as  to  be  utterly  useless  to 
the  student.  Meanwhile  connoisseurs, 
both  American  and  European,  fre¬ 
quently  studied  the  paintings  and  pub¬ 
lished  articles  in  art  journals  which 
corrected  the  inaccuracies  of  the  cata¬ 
logue.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  every  American  student  of 
art  that  when  the  University  authori¬ 
ties  woke  to  the  fact  that  a  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  collection  was  necessary 
they  determined  to  make  one  which 
would  be  not  merely  a  catalogue  but  a 
monumental  piece  of  scholarship  as 
well.  They  could  have  found  no  abler 
scholar  for  the  task  than  Professor 
Siren. 

As  a  result  the  catalogue  will  not 
only  be  of  great  use  to  the  layman,  but 
will  have  to  be  studied  carefully  by  the 
expert.  Every  painting  of  importance 
in  the  collection  is  handsomely  repro¬ 
duced  and  accompanied  by  a  full  text, 
including  a  brief  biography  of  the  artist 
and  an  excellent  bibliography.  The  en¬ 
cyclopaedic  information  of  the  author, 
as  well  as  his  extraordinary  visual  mem¬ 
ory,  has  enabled  him  to  call  attention 
to  hundreds  of  works  in  European  and 
American  collections  which  throw  light 
on  the  paintings  at  Yale. 
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If  anything  mars  the  book,  it  is  an 
attitude  of  dogmatism,  now  unfortu¬ 
nately  almost  an  attribute  of  advanced 
Italian  art  criticism.  Thus  the  author 
asserts  (j).  7)  that  the  date  1221  on  the 
iNIadonna  by  (niido  da  Siena  in  the 
Palazzo  Ihibblieo  in  Siena  was  re¬ 
touched,  and  the  original  date  was 
probably  1271.  The  statement  may  be 
true,  but  it  would  have  been  better  at 
least  to  have  mentioned  the  tact  that 
as  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Langton 
Douglas  cemsiders  the  tlatc  and  signa¬ 
ture  the  only  parts  of  the  work  untam¬ 
pered  with.  Similarly  the  flat  state¬ 
ment  that  Simone  Martini  lett  no  works 
in  Avignon (p.  35),  merely  ignores  works 
at  Avignon  identified  l)y  Mr.  F.Mason- 
Perkins,  and  i)ublished  by  him  in  the 
Rasse(^}ia  d'Arte  Senese  (ipOcS).  In 
another  passage  the  writer  states  that 
the  i)ancls  representing  Miracles  of  San 
Bernardino,  in  the  gallery  at  Perugia, 
were  painted  by  I'iorenzo  di  Lorenzo, 
without  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  eminent  scholars,  among  them 
Professor  X'enturi,  have  denied  Fio- 
renzo  all  credit  in  the  creation  ot  these 
works,  and  that  no  critic  of  any  weight 
has  attributed  to  Fiorenzo  more  than 
four  of  the  eight  panels.  It  is  very 
regrettable  that  the  greatest  modern 
critics  seem  to  feel  it  necessary  to 
assume  an  ex  rathedrii  infallibility. 
The  assumption  is  discounted  by  the 
e.xpcrt,  but  since  critics  frequently  dis¬ 
agree,  it  brings  confusion  to  the  layman. 

There  arc  a  few  inaccuracies  of  state¬ 
ment,  for  c.xample,  the  supjwrt  of 
Xasari’s  contention  that  Luca  di 
Tomme  was  a  pupil  of  Barna  Senese. 
Since  Vasari  says  that  Barna  was  killed 
at  an  early  age,  in  1381,  and  Luca  was 
a  master  in  the  (juild  of  St.  Luke  in 
1355,  the  former  could  hardly  have 
been  the  master  of  the  latter.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  author  sup¬ 


ports  Air.  Berenson  iu  the  attribution 
of  the  Saint  Alartin  to  Simone  Alartini, 
a  painting  which  might  well  have  been 
given  a  later  date.  Professor  Siren  also 
follows  Mr.  Berenson  in  the  attribution 
of  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  fresco,  to 
Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  If  the  work  is 
an  original  of  the  Renaissance,  and  not 
a  later  imitation,  it  is  surely  by  Ghir- 
laudajo,  but  can  hardly  have  been,  as 
the  author  suggests,  a  preparatory 
sketch  tor  some  of  the  frescoes  in  Santa 
Alaria  Novella.  The  Renaissance  artist 
did  not  make  finished  paintings  in 
fresco  in  preparation  for  details  of 
larger  frescoes. 

In  the  main,  however,  Professor 
Siren’s  book  is  excellent.  Indeed,  one 
would  not  criticize  minor  details  so 
readily  if  the  work  as  a  whole  were  not 
so  authoritative.  Even  in  doubtful 
])oints  the  author’s  opinion  must  be 
given  careful  consideration,  and  most 
of  his  statements  will  stand  for  all  time. 
Finally,  the  AMlc  University  Press 
should  be  congratulated  on  one  more 
monumental  book  in  its  fast-growing 
list  of  art  publications. 

G.  n.  E. 

The  Mythology  of  All  Races.  Vol.  I,  Greek  and 
Roman.  By  William  Sherwood  Fox.  Boston : 
Marshall  Jones  Co.,  1916.  Pp.  Ixii-(-354.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $6.00. 

Th  is  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  thirteen 
volumes  edited  by  Louis  Herbert  Gray, 
who  is  well  known  to  students  of  relig¬ 
ion  and  mythology  as  associate  editor 
of  Hastings’  “Encycloptedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics.”  The  consulting  editor  is 
Professor  George  F'oot  Aloore,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  who  says  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  enterprises  of  this  age 
of  cooperative  scholarship. 

It  is  certainly  a  stupendous  task  to 
bring  together  in  one  series  the  myths 
of  all  the  world.  The  best  of  scholars 
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have  been  selected  to  write  the  various 
volumes,  and  the  publishers  are  invest¬ 
ing  more  than  $100,000,  printing  the 
volumes  in  beautiful  large  type  on  an 
ivory-tinted  paper  with  an  ivory  cameo 
paper  for  the  illustrations.  The  three 
volumes  which  have  appeared  are  of  a 
high  order  and  assure  success  to  the 
enterprise.  Volume  ix,  on  Oceanic  My¬ 
thology,  was  reviewed  in  Art  and 
Archaeology,  Vol.  iv,  p.  346;  and 
Vol.  X,  on  North  American  Mythology, 
will  be  noticed  later. 

The  purpose  is  to  collect  the  myths 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  mythology  of 
each  race  is  seen  to  form  a  coherent  part 
of  mythology  as  a  whole.  The  facts  are 
presented  and  there  is  little,  if  any, 
theorizing;  so  that  the  work  differs 
much  from  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough,  and 
will  be  more  useful  to  the  general  reader 
than  to  the  specialist.  The  first  volume 
on  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  should 
interest  our  readers,  not  only  for  its  con¬ 
tent,  but  because  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
late  president  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  Professor  Wilson,  and  its 
frontispiece  is  a  photogravure  of  the 
marble  statue  of  Aphrodite, The  Mother, 
in  Toronto,  which  was  produced  in  Art 
AND  Archaeology,  Vol.  ii,  p.  61. 

Professor  Fox  has  done  a  difficult 
task  systematically  and  exceedingly 
well,  and  although  there  are  countless 
books  on  classical  mythology,  students 
and  scholars  will  welcome  this  volume 
as  somewhat  different.  Professor  Fox 
tries  to  find  a  basis  of  fact  behind  the 
myths  and  to  interpret  them  as  vehi¬ 
cles  of  religious  thought,  and  treats  the 
cults  and  myths  topographically  in 
part,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  these  things 
have  been  done  by  Professor  Fox  better 
than  in  any  other  English  book  on 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  Profes¬ 
sor  Fox  has  digested  the  enormous 
literature  on  the  subject,  including  such 


recent  books  as  Cook’s  encyclopaedic 
volume  on  Zeus.  After  the  prefaces  and 
an  introduction  discussing  the  sources. 
Part  I  deals  with  Myths  of  the  Begin¬ 
ning,  The  Heroes,  and  The  Afterworld ; 
Myths  of  the  Peloponnesus  (Laconia 
and  Messene,  Argos,  Corinth);  Myths 
of  the  Northern  Mainland  (Boeotia, 
Euboea,  Titolia) ;  Myths  of  Crete  and 
Attica.  Then  follow  chapters  on  Hera¬ 
cles,  Theseus,  The  Voyage  of  the  Argo, 
The  Tale  of  Troy,  The  Afterworld. 
Part  1 1  is  devoted  to  the  Greek  Gods, 
ten  chapters  to  the  Greater  Gods  and 
four  chapters  to  the  Lesser  Gods.  Part 
Ill,  on  the  Mythology  of  Ancient  Italy, 
has  only  twenty-one  pages,  showing- 
how  much  more  important  Greek  myth¬ 
ology  is  than  Roman,  although  we 
must  remember  that  gradually  most 
of  the  national  Greek  myths  became 
Roman  property  with  little  more  than 
a  change  of  names  and  local  identifi¬ 
cation.  There  is  an  interesting  appen¬ 
dix  on  survivals  of  ancient  Greek  divini¬ 
ties  and  myths  in  Modern  Greece,  and 
a  similar  appendix  on  Etruscan  and 
Roman  survivals  in  Italy.  In  the  bibli¬ 
ography  one  misses  only  a  few  titles. 

The  illustrations  are  well  chosen  and 
beautifully  reproduced.  They  include 
many  works  seldom,  if  ever,  pictured 
before  in  a  book  on  mythology,  such  as 
bronzes  in  New  York  and  Boston  and 
several  vase-paintings.  Unfortunately 
the  text  accompanying  the  numerous 
beautiful  illustrations,  especially  in  the 
case  of  vase-paintings  has  many  errors. 
Many  of  the  dates  are  wrong,  that  for 
plate  II  a  hundred  years  too  early.  The 
head  of  Hera  on  plate  vii  is  not  an  origi¬ 
nal  marble  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  The 
vase  reproduced  on  plate  viii  is  in 
Berlin,  not  Boston;  that  on  plate  xxvii 
dates  about  470  b.c.,  etc.  This  is  not 
the  place,  however,  to  enumerate  such 
errors.  d.  m.  r. 
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KEATS  AND  GIORGIONE -'A  PARALLEL 


Robert  E.  Burke 


“A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever: 

Its  loveliness  increases;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us;  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams  and  health  and  quiet  breathing.” 


Giorgione  was  the  first  painter 
both  to  feel  and  to  openly  express 
his  feeling  that  a  thing  of  beauty 
is  a  joy  forever.  Keen,  sensuous  de¬ 
light  in  the  color  and  chiaroscuro  of 
landscape  and  in  the  beauty  to  be  found 
in  men  and  women;  then  this  emotion, 
intensified  by  love  of  music,  finding 
expression  in  pictures  which,  in  turn, 
became  sources  of  aesthetic  and  emo¬ 
tional  pleasure  to  all  who  have  ever 
looked  upon  them — such  was  the  nature 
of  Giorgione’s  genius. 

In  all  but  one  of  his  finest  pictures 
Giorgione  broke  absolutely  with  the 
tradition  that  painting,  portraits  ex¬ 
cepted,  must  somehow  be  connected 
with  religion.  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Pin- 
turicchio,  Carpaccio,  and  Gentile  Bel¬ 
lini  were  notable  rebels  against  this 


same  tradition.  They,  like  Giorgione, 
felt  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  con¬ 
temporary  life,  though  apparently  not 
so  responsive  to  the  beauty  of  land¬ 
scape.  But  they  seldom  had  both  the 
opportunity  and  courage  to  make  the 
expression  of  this  feeling  their  sole  aim. 
Even  Gentile  Bellini’s  The  Procession 
in  St.  Mark's  Square  centers  about  the 
monstrance  enshrining  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  Host. 

It  was  very  natural  that  Venice, 
independent,  proud,  worldly;  enjoying 
pomp  and  pageantry  more  than  any 
other  Italian  city;  saturated  with  glori¬ 
ous  natural  color  and  acted  upon  by  the 
sensuous  color  art  of  the  Orient,  should 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  romantic 
painting.  Aretino’s  well-known  letter 
to  Titian  is  the  first  notable  expression 
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(jf  emotional  a])preciation  of  nature  in 
literature.  This  letter  suggests  glow 
and  riehness  of  light  and  eolor  only 
surpassed  in  Venetian  landseape  paint¬ 
ing.  ( iiorgione’s  Tiie  Storm,  sometimes 
c'alled  77/e  Pointer's  Family,  and  The 
re//(7///;/  Pastoral  express  passi(mate 
delight  in  nature’s  moods,  in  kind,  like 
Aretin(/s,  hut  even  more  intense.  These 
were  the  first  notable  pietiires  in  whieh 
siieh  an  expression  was  the  prime  motif. 
In  them  and  in  The  Coneert,  (iiorgione 
treed  painting  from  illustration,  morals, 
and  religion  and  made  it  ex])ress  per¬ 
sonal  emotion  through  |)ietorial  means. 

Most  of  us  have,  at  times,  been 
rather  taken  with  the  doetrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  Parallels  have 
oceurred  to  us  which  seem  to  ht  into 
the  theory  so  plausilily.  To  me,  such  a 
case  is  the  likeness  between  Keats  and 
(iiorgione.  Both  were  keen  to  enjoy 
life  to  the  full,  t(/  ex])erience  at  first 
hand  all  the  sensiujus  emotions.  Ciior- 
gione,  like  Keats,  “burst  Joy’s  grape 
against  his  palate  fine.’’  Coupled  with 
this  zest  for  life,  both  had  the  poetic 
imi)ulse — the  desire,  that  is,  to  pass 
this  joy  on  to  others.  leach  dieci  very 
early  in  his  career;  their  pictures  and 
poems  were  but  splendid  ])reludcs  of 
even  better  things.  This  youthfulness 
goes  far  to  account  for  the  lack  of  deej) 
s|)iritual  or  intellectual  (|ualities,  so 
often  felt  in  their  work. 

d'he  most  striking  feature  of  this 
iparallel  between  Keats  and  Cdorgione 
is  the  undercurient  of  sadness  which  is 
felt  more  or  less  in  all  their  work,  some¬ 
times  ciuitc  oi)enly,  as  in  The  Ode  on 
Melancholy,  and  The  Concert.  Excei)t 
in  an  unusually  well-poised  tempera¬ 
ment,  such  as  Raphael’s,  a  feeling  of 
sadness  is  the  almost  inc\’ital)le  accom¬ 
paniment  (/f  a  free  tasting  of  the  ecsta¬ 
sies  offered  by  life  and  art;  for  sweet  to 
l)c  sweetest  the  bitter  must  be  held  in 


remembrance.  But  in  no  other  ])oets 
does  this  sadness  form  such  an  integral 
part  of  their  expression  as  it  did  with 
Keats  and  Giorgione. 

1  have  said  that  Giorgione’s  pictures 
are  independent  of  illustration  (story¬ 
telling),  morals,  and  religion.  Yet  they 
do  not  represent  the  clear-cut  art  form, 
art  for  art’s  sake.  Of  all  the  great 
Italian  j:)ainters,  Paul  Veronese,  in  such 
a  thing  as  The  Marriage  at  Cana,  came 
nearest  to  freeing  painting  from  every¬ 
thing  except  visual  pleasure.  Giorgione 
fuses  theme  and  manner  in  a  single 
im])ression.  In  looking  at  The  Concert 
or  The  Venetian  Pastoral,  we  feel,  in  one 
case,  the  music  mood,  in  the  other,  the 
languid  drowsiness  of  a  midsummer 
afternoon.  But  these  moods  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  means  by  which 
they  arc  suggested,  from  lovely  forms, 
rich  color,  and  subtle  effects  of  chiaro¬ 
scuro.  Matter  and  manner  flow  to¬ 
gether  in  one  mold  and  form  that  thing 
of  beauty  which  was  Giorgione’s  aim 
and  is  alwa>’s  a  joy  forever.  Thinking 
and  feeling  in  words  instead  of  pig¬ 
ments,  Keats  worked  in  just  this  way. 
His  great  odes  are  mood  j^oems,  very 
subjective  and  romantic,  and,  like  (fior- 
gione’s  pictures,  they  tend  toward  that 
l)crfect  union  of  form  and  substance  to 
which  Pater  and  Symonds  believe  that 
all  art  should  aspire  but  which  only 
music  achieves. 

Many  comparisons  might  be  made 
between  the  ways  in  which  Giorgione 
and  Keats  looked  at  nature,  the  deli¬ 
cacy  and  clearness  of  their  obser\-ation 
and  their  resj^onsc  to  subtle  and  rich 
effects  of  color  and  chiaroscuro.  I  give 
only  one  instance,  from  The  Eve  of  St. 
Ag)ies.  After  reading  it,  call  to  mind 
the  armored  Liberale  in  the  Castle- 
franco  altar-piece,  or  the  lovely  little 
])ainting  of  a  man  in  armor  in  the 
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The  Concert,  by  Giorgione,  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence 


National  Gallery,  and  the  play  of  light 
and  color  in  The  Venetian  Pastoral. 

“A  casement  high  and  triple-arch’d  there  was. 

All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries. 

Of  fruits  and  flowers  and  bunches  of  knot-grass. 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device. 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 

As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep  damask’d  wings; 

And  in  the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries. 

And  twilight  saints  and  dim  emblazonings, 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blush’d  with  blood  of  queens 
and  kings. 

F'ull  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon. 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline’s  fair  breast. 

As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven’s  grace  and  boon; 
Rose  bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest. 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst. 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory  like  a  saint.” 

And  yet  it  is  not  so  much  in  his  use  of 
words,  particularly  color  words,  that 
Keats  is  like  Giorgione.  The  likeness  is 
the  more  fundamen'.al  one  of  tempera¬ 


ment  and  mood.  Compare  Giorgione’s 
The  Venetian  Pastoral  with  The  Ode  on 
a  Grecian  Urn;  the  mood  is  the  same  in 
both ;  the  same  sense  of  life  arrested  at 
a  moment  when  it  is  being  most  keenly 
enjoyed ;  the  same  beautiful  melancholy. 

With  Giorgione,  romanticism  as  most 
commonly  understood,  free  expression 
of  quite  personal  emotion,  one  of  the 
chief  ends  toward  which  the  Renais¬ 
sance  had  been  striving  for  two  cen¬ 
turies,  was  completely  and  beautifully 
realized.  In  English  literature,  more 
perfect  expressions  of  the  same  spirit 
are  to  be  found  in  Keats  than  in  the 
work  of  any  other  poet. 

Indiana  University 
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The  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.  Restoration  of  Adler  (1899) 


THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD 

V— THE  FIFTH  WONDER 

THE  MAUSOLEUM  AT  HALICARNASSUS 

Edgar  J.  Banks 


IN  the  old  kingdom  of  Caria,  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cos,  where  the 
little  Turkish  town  of  Budrum  now 
stands,  was  the  city  of  Halicarnassus. 
In  very  early  times  migrating  Greeks 
had  settled  there  and  mingled  with  the 
Carians,  and  it  was  practically  a  Greek 
city.  There  the  illustrious  Herodotus 
was  born.  Mausolus  and  Artemisia,  his 
sister,  were  the  two  children  of  Heca- 
tomnus,  king  of  Caria.  History  tells 
us  that  they  were  both  endowed  with 
remarkable  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  so 
devoted  were  they  to  each  other,  that 
when  they  were  of  marriageable  age, 
they  became  husband  and  wife,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  in  the  royal  family  of 
Caria.  Few  marriages  have  been  hap¬ 
pier  than  that  of  this  brother  and  sister. 


It  is  said  that  when  Mausolus  died,  the 
broken-hearted  Artemisia  cremated  the 
body  of  her  husband,  and  mixed  the 
ashes  with  the  wine  which  she  drank. 

It  was  in  the  year  377  b.c.  that  Heca- 
tomnus  died,  and  Mausolus  and  his 
sister-wife  came  to  the  throne,  and 
never  in  all  its  history  did  Caria  enjoy 
such  prosperity  as  during  their  reign. 
With  the  plea  that  the  city  walls  of 
Halicarnassus  should  be  enlarged  and 
made  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  Mausolus  extorted  vast  sums  of 
money  from  the  people.  However,  it 
was  rumored  about  that  he  used  the 
money  for  beautifying  the  city,  or  that 
he  secreted  it  for  himself,  and  that  later 
it  was  used  for  the  building  of  his  tomb; 
yet  when  he  died  in  the  year  353  b.c.  only 
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Colossal  Statue  of  Mausolus,  in  the 
British  Museum 


the  good  of  him  was  remembered.  It 
\\’as  forgotten  that  he  was  extortionate. 

W  hen  Artemisia  succeeded  Mausolus 
t(t  the  throne  her  tme  great  thought  was 
to  honor  her  brother-husband.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  kings  of  many  ancient 
lands  to  Ituild  their  own  tombs,  and  it 
is  supposed  that  Alausolus  ma>’  have 
])lanned  his  toml)  and  begun  its  con- 
structi(m,  but  that  we  may  never  know. 
The  site  selected  for  it  was  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  ui)on  an  ele\'ated  sjDOt  in  the 
center  of  the  city,  between  the  temjjle 
of  Mars  and  the  market- i^lace.  The 
most  renowned  architects,  Satyrus  and 
P>’thius,  were  engaged.  The  sculptors 
were  Sco])as,  Lecjchares,  Bryaxis,  and 
Timotheus,  all  ri\mls  for  the  first  place 
in  the  world  ot  art.  Pythius,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  scul])tured  the  famous  chariot 
group  surmounting  the  tomb. 

For  only  two  years  did  Artemisia 
mourn  her  husliand;  in  351  b.c.  she  was 
buried  with  him.  With  the  death  of 
Artemisia  work  upon  the  tomb  was  not 
permitted  to  cease.  Each  of  the  four 
scuDtors  had  been  given  part  of  its  sides 
to  adorn,  and  each  eagerly  sought  to 
surpass  the  others  in  the  excellency  of 
his  workmanshii).  WTen  the  funds  were 
exhausted,  the  work  became  a  lal^or  ot 
love;  fame  would  be  their  reward.  It  is 
not  known  in  just  which  >’car  the  tomb 
was  completed,  yet  it  was  coinj^leted, 
and  all  who  saw  it,  marveled.  One  of 
the  tritest  of  the  ancient  descriptions  ot 
it  was  when  Anaxagoras  saw  it  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “1  low  much  money  is  changed 
into  stone.” 

To  prepare  the  foundation  of  the 
tomb  the  architects  leveled  the  native 
rock,  digging  it  away  on  one  side  to  the 
depth  of  hfteen  feet.  The  foundation, 
laid  upon  this  rock,  measured  127  feet 
from  east  to  west,  and  108  from  north 
to  south.  Therefore  it  was  not  quite 
square.  The  greenish  stone  of  its  foun- 
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elation  was  quarried  in  the  vicinity,  and 
shaped  into  blocks  averaging  four  feet 
square  and  one  foot  in  thickness.  They 
were  held  together  with  iron  clamps. 
Through  the  foundation  wall  led  a  pas¬ 
sageway,  lined  with  marble  slabs,  to 
the  sepulchral  chamber  within. 

Upon  the  foundation  stood  the  rec¬ 
tangular  podium  or  basement  of  the 
tomb,  measuring  about  114  by  92  feet. 
It  also  was  built  of  green  stone  cased 
with  marble.  Groups  of  statuary  stood 
about  Its  base,  and  the  bareness  of  the 
walls  was  relieved  with  sculptured  slabs. 
At  the  four  corners  were  stone  plat¬ 
forms  with  equestrian  groups. 

Upon  the  podium  stood  the  pteron, 
or  the  enclosure  of  the  cella,  like  a 
square  stage  surrounded  with  thirty- 
six  fluted  columns  of  the  Ionic  order, 
thirty-three  Greek  feet  high,  and  placed 
ten  and  a  half  feet  apart.  Between  the 
columns  stood  marble  statues,  and 
above  them,  according  to  some,  extend¬ 
ing  about  the  four  sides  of  the  building, 
was  the  wonderful  frieze  with  which 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  ancient  world 
sought  to  perpetuate  their  fame.  On 
one  side  was  sculptured  the  combat 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons. 
On  another  was  the  battle  of  the  cen¬ 
taurs.  The  subjects  of  the  sculptures 
on  the  other  two  sides  are  no  longer 
certain.  Above  the  frieze  was  the  cor¬ 
nice,  and  at  each  of  its  corners,  and  at 
intervals  along  its  sides,  were  sculptured 
lion’s  heads.  According  to  other  scholars, 
there  were  distinct  friezes  on  different 
parts  of  the  building,  but  no  frieze  above 
the  columns. 

Next  came  the  pyramid,  measuring  at 
the  base  of  its  longer  side  about  108  feet. 
I  ts  twenty-four  steps  were  built  of  marble 
slabs,  each  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  about  fifteen  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Grooves  with  thongs  to  fit  them, 
and  iron  clamps,  held  them  in  place. 


Colossal  Female  Figure,  probably  Artemisia,  in 
British  Museum 
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Surmounting  the  pyramid  was  a  plat¬ 
form  about  twenty-two  feet  long,  and 
about  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  in 
width,  to  support  the  famous  chariot 
group,  which  was  the  crowning  glory  of 
the  tomb.  Four  huge  horses,  twelve 
feet  in  length,  were  attached  to  the 
chariot  with  harnesses  of  bronze.  The 
wheels  of  the  chariot  were  seven  feet 
and  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
alternate  sj^aces  between  the  six  spokes 
were  closed  for  greater  strength.  W  ithin 
the  chariot  probably  stootl  the  large 
statue  of  King  Mausolus,  and  his  de¬ 
voted  wile  Artemisia.  The  statue  of 
Maus(dus  is  one  ot  the  best  portrait 
statues  from  the  ancient  world.  It 
stands  nine  feet  and  ten  inches  in 
height;  the  statue  of  his  female  atten¬ 
dant  is  nearly  fourteen  inches  shorter. 

Should  a  structure  of  marble  similar 
to  the  Mausoleum  be  erected  at  the 
present  time,  as  the  Scottish  Rite  Tem- 
i:)le  in  Washington,  it  woidd  probably 
remain  one  great  mass  of  shining  white. 
But  the  ancient  sculptors  were  not  so 
easily  satished.  The  j^arts  of  the  statues 
re])resenting  flesh  were  tinted.  The  eyes 
and  hair  were  of  their  natural  colors. 
The  clothing  was  of  brilliant  hues.  The 
lions  and  horses  were  painted.  The 
ground  for  the  scul{)tures  was  often 
blue,  and  the  mouldings  were  red.  Even 
the  white  marble  of  the  walls,  which 
was  left  unpainted,  was  toned  down 
with  a  coat  of  varnish  or  of  wax  to 
relieve  it  of  its  dazzling  glare. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  interior  is 
meager.  In  the  basement  was  the  sep¬ 
ulchral  chaml)cr  to  which  the  body  of 
the  king  was  taken  through  a  narrow 
passageway.  A  huge  stone  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  fall  into  place  after  the  burial, 
blocking  up  the  entrance.  From  the 
floor  above  the  chamber  the  view  up¬ 
ward  revealed  tier  after  tier  of  columns 
and  galleries,  and  here  and  there  in  the 


semi-darkness  sculptured  reliefs  stood 
boldly  out.  There  was  such  an  effect 
of  lightness  about  the  Mausoleum  that 
the  rei^ort  persistently  went  about  that 
it  was  susi)ended  in  the  air. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  Flalicarnassus  was  nearly  deserted, 
and  the  Mausoleum,  still  standing,  was 
unguarded.  In  the  fourth  Christian 
century  Gregory  remarked  that  it  had 
not  l)een  plundered.  Constantine  of  the 
tenth  century  says  that  it  was  still 
standing,  and  even  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury  a  traveler  writes  that  “It  was  and 
is  a  wonder.’’  Sometime  before  1402  a 
severe  eartlKpiake  shook  the  Mauso¬ 
leum.  The  chariot  group  at  the  top  was 
hurled  from  the  pedestal  far  to  the 
north,  and  l)uried.  With  it  fell  the 
statue  of  Mausolus,  breaking  it  into 
more  than  fifty  ]:)ieces.  The  statue  of 
Artemisia  fared  even  worse.  The  pyra¬ 
mid  collapsed,  and  the  friezes  fell  amid 
the  ruins  and  were  broken.  In  1402  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  took 
Halicarnassus,  which  then  bore  the 
name  of  Mecy,  and  the  German  knight, 
Henry  Schlegelholt,  built  the  fortress  of 
St.  Peter,  which  is  still  standing.  The 
stones  for  the  castle  were  taken  from 
the  Mausoleum.  Its  sculptures  were 
converted  to  lime  for  cement. 

In  1581  the  following  story  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Lyons: 

“In  1522,  when  the  knights  .  .  .  . 

had  arrived  at  Mecy,  they  at  once  com¬ 
menced  fortifying  the  castle,  and  look¬ 
ing  about  for  stones  wherewith  to  make 
lime,  found  no  more  suitable  or  more 
easily  got  at  than  certain  steps  of  white 
marble  raised  in  the  form  of  a  terrace 
in  the  middle  of  a  level  field,  near  the 
]^ort  which  had  formerly  been  the  Great 

Place  of  Halicarnassus . They 

perceived  that  the  deeper  they  went 
the  more  the  structure  was  enlarged  at 
the  base,  supplying  them  not  only  with 
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A  section  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Mausoleum,  in  the  British  Museum 


stone  for  making  lime,  but  also  for 
building.” 

“After  four  or  five  days,  having  laid 
bare  a  great  space  one  afternoon,  they 
saw  an  opening  as  into  a  cellar.  Taking 
a  candle,  they  let  themselves  down 
through  this  opening,  and  found  that 
it  led  into  a  fine  large  square  apartment, 
ornamented  all  around  with  columns  of 
marble  with  their  bases,  capitals,  .  .  .  . 
The  space  between  the  columns  was 
lined  with  slabs  and  marbles  of  different 
colors.  .  .  .  Having  first  admired  these 
works,  and  entertained  their  fancy  with 
the  singularity  of  the  sculpture,  they 
pulled  it  to  pieces,  and  broke  up  the 
whole  of  it,  applying  it  to  the  same 
purposes  as  the  rest.” 

“Besides  this  apartment,  they  found 
afterward  a  very  low  door,  which  led 
into  another  apartment,  serving  as  an 
antechamber,  where  was  a  sepulchre 
with  its  vase  and  helmet  of  white  mar¬ 
ble,  very  beautiful,  and  of  marvelous 
lustre.  This  sepulchre,  for  want  of 
time,  they  did  not  open,  the  retreat 
having  been  sounded.  The  day  after, 
when  they  returned,  they  found  the 
tomb  open,  and  the  earth  all  around 
strewn  with  fragments  of  cloth  of  gold. 


and  spangles  of  the  same  metal,  which 
made  them  suppose  that  the  pirates, 
who  hovered  along  the  coast,  having 
some  inkling  of  what  had  been  dis¬ 
covered,  had  visited  the  place  during 
the  night,  and  had  removed  the  lid  of 
the  sepulchre.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
discovered  in  it  much  treasure.” 

In  1846  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe,  the  British  ambassador  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  sent  thirteen  sculptures  to 
the  British  Museum,  where  they  were 
pointed  out  as  all  that  remained  of  the 
famous  tomb.  On  the  first  day  of 
January,  1857,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Newton, 
began  the  work  of  excavation  for  the 
British  Museum.  Piece  by  piece,  all  of 
the  fragments  that  had  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  destructive  knights  were 
gathered  and  sent  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum.  Each  piece  was  carefully  studied, 
and  at  last,  after  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  the  architect  may  draw  a  fairly 
accurate  picture  of  the  Mausoleum; 
and  it  is  in  the  British  Museum  that 
you  will  find  the  best  of  all  that  has 
survived  of  the  wonderful  monument — 
the  broken,  silent  witnesses  of  the  won¬ 
derful  love  of  Queen  Artemisia  for  her 
brother-husband  Mausolus. 
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Till*,  jirt'scnce  in  anciciU  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  traits  which  arc  much  like 
those  ot  the  iiresent-day  world 
may  gi\’e  t(j  the  man  who  is  in  search 
ot  the  new  and  startling  only  an  im¬ 
pression  (d  monotony,  devoid  of  all 
interest.  To  the  student  (d  ancient  life, 
h(nve\’er,  this  similarit}'  is  imjre  (dten 
significant  (d  the  deep  truth  that  human 
nature  \'aries  hut  little  during  the  ages, 
and  that  the  jirocesses  of  evolution  are 
slow.  So  in  the  case  (d  the  hnll-fight,  a 
subject  suggested  to  me  by  Prof.  Da\  id 
M.  Robinson. 

d'he  tact  that  there  were  bull-games 
in  the  second  millennium  u.c.,  which 
are  \'ividly  recalled  liy  the  mcxlern 
Spanish  and  Mexican  Imll-fights,  may 
not  indicate  any  direct  line  of  descent; 
it  may  only  emphasize  the  truth  that 
bulls  during  the  centuries  ha\'e  kept 
the  same  strength  and  the  same  capac¬ 
ity  for  anger,  and  that  man  has  not 
failed  to  recognize  these  characteristics. 

ddie  prominence  id  the  bull  in  Myce- 
mean  civilization  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  large  bull’s  heads  lull  ol  lile 
and  power  which  have  been  tonnd  in 
different  jiarts  of  the  Mycencean  world. 
Added  to  these  larger  representations, 
done  in  different  materials, such  as  silver 
(Fig.  i),  steatite  (Fig.  2),  and  plaster, 
are  almost  innumerable  small  terra¬ 
cotta  figures  of  bulls  in  relief  on  difter- 
ent  olpects,  and  ot  bull’s  heads  used 
as  parts  of  ornaments,  such  as  one  in 
amethyst  which  was  used  as  a  pendant 
to  a  necklace  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Mochlos. 

P'or  the  history  of  the  bull-game  in 
C  rete  and  other  parts  ot  the  Mycenaean 
world,  we  are  dependent  wholly*  ujion 


artistic  representations,  such  as  frescoes 
and  reliefs.  Literature  and  inscriptions, 
both  so  fruitful  in  later  periods,  are 
entirely  lacking  here.  Almost  all  of  the 
representatiims  from  which  we  draw 
our  knowledge  of  the  bull-game  for 
these  early  times  have  been  carefully 
classit'ied  and  pulilished. 

The  first  group  shows  one  motif,  a 
man’s  form  over  a  l)ull  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  his  l)ack  is  turned  to  the  bull 
and  his  hands  directed  to  the  horns. 
The  position  fits  in  with  a  man  siiring- 
ing  from  the  front  toward  a  running 
bull,  grasiiing  him  by  the  horns  and 
swinging  himself  to  the  bull’s  back  over 
his  head.  The  man  turns  a  somersault 
after  he  lets  hjose  of  the  horns.  Most 
of  the  rejiresentations  of  this  class  arc 
on  small  objects;  the  most  remarkable 
one,  however,  is  a  large  fresco  found  at 
Knossos  by  Idr.  hA'ans  (Fig.  3). 

The  broken  parts  of  painted  stucco 
were  put  together  to  show  two  galloping 
l)ulls  about  a  quarter  of  the  natural 
size.  Over  the  back  of  one  of  these  a 
boy  is  seen  turning  a  somersault.  But 
as  Dr.  F\’ans  says;  “The  most  inter¬ 
esting  feature  in  this  wall-painting  is 
the  api^earance,  lieside  the  male  per¬ 
formers  in  this  dangerous  sport,  of 
female  toreadors  distinguished  by  their 
white  skin,  the  more  varied  hue  of  their 
costume,  the  blue  and  red  diadems 
round  iheir  brows  and  their  somewhat 
curlier  coiftures,  but  otherwise  attired 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  cow- 
ben’s  with  a  loin  cloth  and  very  narrow 
metallic  girdle,  and  striped  socks  and 
slippers.’’  (dne  of  these  girl  performers 
is  between  the  horns  of  the  charging 
bull,  and  the  other  stands  ready  to 
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catch  and  steady  her  companions  as 
they  finish  their  somersault. 

Another  class  of  representations 
shows  a  man’s  body  over  a  bull  in  such 
a  position  that  the  front  part  of  his 
body  is  next  to  the  bull.  The  most 
important  is  a  wall-painting  from 
Tiryns  (Fig.  5).  A  bull  gallops  to  the 
left  and  on  his  back  is  a  woman  with 
one  knee  resting  on  the  bull  and  the 
other  leg  stretched  out.  She  holds  to 
a  horn  with  one  hand.  In  this  class  it 
seems  that  the  man,  or  woman,  has 
probably  seized  the  horns  and  swung 
himself  over  the  bull’s  back  from  the 
side,  not  so  dangerous  an  acrobatic  per¬ 
formance  as  facing  a  charging  bull  and 
swinging  oneself  over  his  head. 

A  third  class  of  scenes  deals  seem¬ 
ingly  with  the  capture  of  bulls.  In 


Fig.  I. — Silver  bull’s  head  from  Mycenae,  now  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Athens.  The  rosette  on  the 
forehead  is  of  gold  and  the  horns  were  gilded 


r'lC.  2. — Cast  made  by  Saloustro  of  steatite  bull's  head 
found  at  Knossos,  Crete.  Date  about  1600  b.c. 
Original  in  Candia,  Crete.  This  cast  is  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University 

many  of  these  there  are  no  particular 
suggestions  of  the  arena,  but  sometimes 
trees  and  other  vegetation  suggest 
rather  that  wild  bulls  are  being  cap¬ 
tured. 

A  fine  example  of  the  bull-game,  an 
example  which  is  hard  to  classify,  is 
that  of  one  band  of  the  decorations  on 
the  famous  boxer  vase  found  at  Hagia 
Triada  in  south  Crete  (Fig.  6).  There 
are  two  mighty  bulls  galloping  to  the 
left  and  on  the  horns  of  one  of  them  is 
a  man.  Some  think  that  he  is  accom¬ 
plishing  a  successful  gymnastic  feat, 
but  it  seems  more  probable  that  he  has 
been  gored  and  tossed  to  this  position. 
The  presence  of  this  scene  in  the  midst 
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Fig.  ,3. — Wall-painting  from  Knossos,  representing  male  and  female  toreadors.  From  a  water-color  by 


E.  ('lillieron 


of  the  boxing  contests  of  the  other 
bands  of  decoration  on  the  vase  seems 
to  prove  that  it  does  not  concern  wild 
bulls  blit  is  a  scene  from  the  arena. 

Another  remarkable  scene  is  on  one 
of  the  two  gold  cups  found  at  Yaphio, 
near  Sjiarta  (Figs.  4,  7).  Here  we  have 
one  bull  galloping  away,  a  second 
caught  in  a  net,  and  a  third  engaged 
with  two  men  or  a  man  and  a  woman, 
one  of  whom  has  seemingly  just  fallen 
trom  the  bull’s  liack,  while  the  other  is 
on  the  bull’s  horns.  It  is  hard  to  decide 
whether  the  scene  is  from  the  arena  or 
trom  the  open  country.  The  net  may 
have  been  stretched  to  help  in  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  wild  bulls,  or  the  performance 
may  be  purely  acrobatic  and  the  Imlls 
may  have  been  meant  to  jump  the  net, 
a  feat  which  the  entangled  bull  has 
failed  to  accomplish. 

The  question  of  the  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  bull  in  Crete  is  so  involved 
and  far-reaching  that  it  can  only  lie 
touched  on  here.  Several  things  indi¬ 


cate  that  the  liull  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  sacrificial  animal  among  the  Myce¬ 
naean  pcojjles.  A  great  number  of  vo¬ 
tive  offerings  in  the  shape  of  bulls  have 
been  found  in  various  excavations  in 
Crete  and  other  places.  One  grave  at 
Mycenae  yielded  fifty-six  small  bull’s 
heads,  the  religious  character  of  which 
is  plainly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
sacred  Mycenaean  double-ax  appears 
between  the  horns  in  each  case. 

Another  proof  of  the  connection  of 
the  bull  with  Mycenaean  worship  is  the 
horns  of  consecration  which  appear  on 
practically  all  Mycenaean  altars.  The 
rhyta,  or  vessels,  in  the  form  of  a  bull’s 
head  (Figs.  1,2),  which  may  have  been 
used  in  sacrificial  rites,  perhaps  for  the 
pouring  of  bull’s  blood,  should  doubt¬ 
less  lie  taken  in  the  same  connection. 

Before  the  question  of  the  existence 
of  a  bull-god  in  early  Crete  can  be 
finally  settled,  there  are  many  things 
which  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  significance  of  the  Greek  legends, 
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such  as  those  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of 
Europa  and  the  bull,  must  be  weighed. 
That  the  Minotaur  was  not  merely  a 
later  invention  seems  probable  not  only 
from  its  importance  in  early  Greek 
legend,  but  also  from  the  seal-impres¬ 
sions  and  intaglios  of  prehistoric  Tigean 
origin  which  represent  such  a  monster. 

Dr.  Evans  has  suggested  that  the 
palace  at  Knossos  which  he  excavated 
is  the  labyrinth,  and  that  the  word  got 
its  later  meaning  from  the  fact  that 
this  palace  was  so  complex,  made  up 
of  so  many  different  halls  and  narrow 
passageways  between  courts  and  groups 
of  rooms.  To  anyone  who  has  studied 
a  plan  of  the  palace  of  Knossos  this 
seems  probable.  It  also  seems  possible 
that  the  bull  was  so  important  in  Cretan 
life  that  it  was  thought  of  as  a  national 
animal  in  some  such  way  as  the  English 
lion  or  the  American  eagle.  Thus  the 
youths  and  maidens  who  were  sent  from 
Athens  as  tribute  may  have  been  said 
to  be  fed  to  the  Cretan  bull  or  the 
Minotaur,  just  as  the  cartoonist  of 
today  might  represent  soldiers  being 
shoveled  into  the  mouth  of  the  English 
lion.  Dr.  Evans  believes  that  the  Mino¬ 
taur  legend  may  even  preserve  a  real 
tradition  of  the  cruel  sport  of  the  bull- 
games;  that  the  youths  and  maidens 
sent  as  tribute  from  Athens  were  per¬ 
haps  made  to  take  part  in  these  games. 
We  might  even  see  in  Europa  carried 
away  on  the  back  of  the  bull  a  later 
version  of  the  perilous  ride  of  some 
Mycenaean  girl  acrobat. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Cook,  whose  theories  in 
regard  to  the  bull-god  in  Crete  are  too 
complex  to  be  presented  here  in  full, 
believes  that  the  labyrinth  was  not  the 
palace  of  Knossos,  but  a  dancing  place, 
or  area,  where  a  dance  was  held  which 
imitated  the  apparent  movement  of 
the  sun.  The  dance,  he  believes,  was 
performed  by  the  crown  prince  of 


Knossos,  who  wore  on  his  head  a  bull’s 
mask,  because  the  sun  was  represented 
in  Crete  as  a  bull.  This,  in  Dr.  Cook’s 
opinion,  was  the  origin  of  the  Minotaur 
legend.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Athenian 
youths  and  maidens  he  connects  with 
the  need  of  periodic  renewal  of  the 
divine  power  of  the  sun-king.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  bull-games  were  given 
in  the  area,  which  he  calls  a  labyrinth, 
and  that  they  were  religious  games  in 
honor  of  the  bull-god.  He  sees  the 
religious  value  of  the  games  in  the 
athlete’s  contact  with  the  horns  of  the 
sacred  bull,  the  horn  being  an  emblem 
of  fertility.  Many  will  find  it  hard  to 
follow  Dr.  Cook  in  believing  that  there 
is  anything  necessarily  significant  here, 
for  the  horns  seem  the  inevitable  point 
of  contact  if  an  athlete  attempts  to 
swing  himself  over  a  bull’s  head. 

In  any  attempt  to  trace  the  Myce¬ 
naean  bull-game  down  to  later  historical 
times,  we  are  met  by  centuries  which 
offer  no  information.  The  Mycenaean 
Age  closed  about  1200,  or  possibly  1000, 
B.C.,  and  the  Thessalian  bull-games, 
which  we  find  next  in  point  of  time,  can 
be  dated  no  farther  back  than  the  fifth 
century  b.c. 

These  Thessalian  games,  which  were 
famous  for  centuries,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  Pliny  and  Suetonius.  Men 
mounted  on  horses  pursued  bulls  until 
they  were  wearied,  then  leaped  upon 
them  and  dragged  them  to  the  ground 
by  their  horns.  Interesting  coins  of 
Thessaly,  the  first  of  which  date  about 
480  B.C.,  show  scenes  from  such  a  bull- 
hunt.  One  side  of  the  coin  usually 
shows  a  Thessalian  youth  restraining, 
or  struggling  with,  a  bull.  The  other 
side  shows  the  horse  from  which  the 
rider  has  just  dismounted;  the  loose 
rein  is  often  apparent.  A  fourth-cen¬ 
tury  coin  from  Larissa  shows  on  one 
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f  IG.  4. — Two  gold  cups  from  Vaphio  near  Sparta,  now  in  Athens.  Reproductions  are  made  by  Gillieron.  The  cups  are 
pendants  to  one  another.  On  one  is  depicted  in  repousse  work  the  capture  of  wild  bulls,  on  the  other  a 
peaceful  scene  of  domesticated  cattle.  See  Fig.  7 
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Fig.  5. — Fresco  from  Tiryns,  now  in  Athens,  showing 
female  (?)  acrobat  on  the  back  of  a  galloping  bull 


side  a  galloping  bull,  on  the  other  the 
rider  still  on  his  horse  (Fig.  8). 

That  the  popularity  of  the  bull-hunt 
in  Thessaly  continued  for  hundreds  of 
years  is  shown  by  inscriptions  which 
belong  to  the  first  century  b.c.  It  had 
by  this  time  at  least  become  a  regular 
spectacle  for  the  circus,  sometimes 
given  by  itself,  but  more  often  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  contests,  on  both 
religious  and  secular  occasions.  A  frag¬ 
mentary  inscription  on  a  grave-stele 
shows  that  it  was  an  honor  to  have 
taken  part  in  it.  Other  much  longer 
inscriptions  give  the  names  of  the  vic¬ 
tors  in  different  contests,  prominent 
among  which,  often  coming  first  in  the 
list,  was  the  bull-hunt. 

It  seems  probable  that  originally 
there  was  in  Thessaly  a  real  hunt  of 
wild  bulls,  which  the  coins  represent, 
and  that  later  it  became  a  circus  game. 

The  question  of  the  way  in  which  the 
bull-hunt  spread  from  Thessaly  is  not 
settled.  We  find  it  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  Rome,  and  we  have  Pliny’s  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  Romans  brought  the 
custom  from  Thessaly  in  the  time  of 
Caesar.  Some  believe  that  the  game  was 
introduced  into  Asia  Minor  by  the 
Romans ;  others  that  it  was  carried 
direct  from  Thessaly  by  colonists  prob¬ 
ably  to  Smyrna.  There  is  no  evidence 


Fig.  6. — Steatite  vase  from  Hagia  Triada,  originally  cov¬ 
ered  with  gold  leaf,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Candia, 
Crete.  The  scenes  represent  boxing  and  the  bull-game 
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Fig.  7. — The  scenes  on  the  two  cups  from  Vaphio.  See  Fig.  4 


of  the  bull-hunt  in  ('ireece  liefore  Roman 
times,  a  fact  which  may  jterhaps  point 
to  the  higher  {)lane  of  (meek  civilization. 

When  we  turn  to  Asia  Minor,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  evidences  which 
we  tincl  is  an  inscription  from  Caryanda, 
near  Halicarnassus.  It  dates  from  the 
first,  or  jxtssibly  the  second,  century 
B.C.  It  is  an  honorary  inscription,  and 
the  man  whose  record  is  given,  at  one 
time  presided  over  hull-games ;  he  was, 
as  the  inscription  says,  the  bull-starter. 
In  order  to  make  the  occasion  more 
remarkable  he  not  only  let  loose  the 
bulls  of  the  tribe,  but  additional  bulls 
from  his  private  means.  In  particular 
he  let  loose  a  very  beautiful  bull  and 
the  flesh  of  this  bull  which  had  been 
made  angry  he  distributed  to  his  fellow- 
tribesmen.  This  at  once  brings  to  our 
minds  the  Spanish  bull-fights  of  the 
present  day,  where  the  bull’s  anger  is 
increased  by  different  devices.  The  fact 


that  the  flesh  of  the  angry  bull  was  dis¬ 
tributed  has  a  modern  parallel  in  a  one¬ 
time  ruling  of  the  court-leets  of  England 
by  which  butchers  were  fined  if  they 
sold  the  flesh  of  bulls  that  had  not  been 
baited.  This  Caryanda  l)ull-game  was 
evidently  somew'hat  different  from  the 
usual  Thessalian  type,  but  the  differ¬ 
ences  were  probably  only  local  varia¬ 
tions. 

Another  place  in  Asia  Minor,  Smyrna, 
furnishes  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  testimony  of  classical  times 


Fig.  8. — Fourth-century  Greek  coin  from  Larissa  in 
Thessaly  showing  the  bull-fight,  the  favorite  form  of 
amusement  among  the  Thessalians.  Macdonald,  Coin 
Types,  PI.  Ill 
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Fig.  9. — Marble  relief  of  Smyrna  representing  horsemen  pursuing  bulls.  Similar  relief  found  recently  in  the 

American  excavations  at  Sardis 


to  the  bull-hunt;  indeed,  the  marble 
relief  (Fig.  9)  might  have  been  carved 
to  illustrate  the  passage  in  which  Pliny 
describes  the  Thessalian  bull-hunt.  Gal¬ 
loping  horsemen  are  pursuing  bulls  or  in 
some  cases  springing  from  their  horses 
to  the  heads  of  bulls. 

Other  places  in  Asia  Minor  furnish 
testimony  more  or  less  definite  to  bull- 
games,  which  probably  varied  consider¬ 
ably  in  different  localities.  Aristides, 
the  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  tells  us  that  at  one  time 
when  he  was  in  Pergamum  there  was 
a  “brilliant  spectacle  in  the  city,  a  hunt 
of  bulls  it  seems  to  me  or  something  of 
the  sort”  to  which  everyone  had  gone. 

The  Thessalian  bull-hunt  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  Rome  during  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Caesar.  There  is  evidence  for 
what  was  plainly  the  same  game  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  and  of  Nero.  Other 
references  to  bull-games  in  Rome  do 
not  so  clearly  concern  the  Thessalian 
type.  It  is  probable  from  a  passage  in 
Varro  that  the  Romans  before  the  time 
of  Caesar  had  enjoyed  seeing  two  bulls 
fight  each  other,  perhaps  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  Egyptian  bull-fight 
described  by  Strabo.  He  says  that  in 
the  race-course  at  Memphis  bulls  are 
made  to  fight  with  each  other;  some 


men  raise  bulls  for  this  very  purpose, 
just  as  others  raise  horses.  If  the  bulls 
withdraw,  they  bring  them  together 
again,  and  the  stronger  obtains  a  prize. 

However,  the  chance  allusions  in 
Roman  writers  point  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  a  sport  more  nearly  like 
the  Thessalian  game,  or  at  least  to  a 
struggle  between  the  bull  and  an  un¬ 
mounted  man.  An  inscription  from 
Pompeii  of  the  year  3  or  2  b.c.  tells  of 
an  official  of  that  city  who  during  his 
term  of  office  exhibited  in  the  forum 
among  other  things  bulls  and  bull¬ 
fighters. 

An  interesting  incident  is  cited  from 
the  third  century  as  an  example  of  the 
wit  of  the  emperor  Gallienus.  A  Venator, 
it  seems,  had  been  sent  into  the  Roman 
arena  to  give  the  death  blow  to  a  large 
bull,  and  had  not  succeeded,  although 
the  bull  was  led  forward  ten  times. 
Finally  Gallienus  sent  the  man  a  crown 
and  when  the  spectators  murmured, 
and  asked  why  such  an  unskilful  fellow 
was  crowned,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
herald  to  announce  that  it  was  difficult 
not  to  strike  a  bull  so  often.  Taurum 
totiens  non  ferire  difficile  est.  We  have 
here  a  remarkable  similarity  to  the 
final  act  in  the  bloody  drama  of  a 
Spanish  bull-fight,  when  the  espada  by 
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I  Underwood  U nderwood 


Fig.  II. — -A  modem  Spanish  bull-fight.  The  toreador  has  just  plunged  the  sword  with  the  fatal  blow  between  the 

shoulders  of  the  bull 


a  skilful  thrust  of  his  sword  dispatches 
the  bull  (Fig.  ii). 

The  bull,  we  know,  was  often  baited 
by  having  a  stuffed  figure,  called  a  pila, 
thrown  at  its  head.  The  poet  Martial 
on  one  occasion  complains  that 'his  toga 
is  so  ragged  that  the  figure  ex|)osed  to 
the  furious  horns  of  the  bull  would  be 
ashamed  of  it.  At  other  times  the  bull’s 


anger  was  aroused  by  the  application 
of  torches,  and  also  by  red  garments 
shaken  before  it  as  Ovid  says — a  usage 
which  has  a  parallel  in  the  modern 
Spanish  bull-fight. 

The  cruel  Roman  practice  of  exposing 
wrong-doers  to  the  attacks  of  the  angry 
bull  seems  to  have  no  exact  counterpart 
in  Spain. 
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©  U nderwood  cr*  U  nderwood 

Fig.  12. — The  huii-tight,  the  favorite  sport  in  Mexico.  A  crowd  of  Mexican  spectators  on  a  public  holiday 


Another  Roman  custom  which  can¬ 
not  be  classified  as  a  bull-hght,  but 
which  nevertheless  bears  some  resem- 
l)lance  to  the  early  Mycenaean  game,  is 
mentioned  once  by  Martial  and  once  by 
Seneca.  Wild  bulls  were  so  trained  that 
they  allowed  boys,  and,  according  to 
Seneca,  women,  to  turn  somersaults  and 
perform  other  gymnastic  feats  on  their 
backs. 

Theodosius  is  said  to  have  put  an  end 
to  bull-fights  at  Rome  in  the  last  part 
of  the  fourth  century.  Whether  his 
decree  was  immediately  effective  we  do 
not  know,  but  we  have  at  least  no 
evidence  for  a  Roman  bull-fight  after 
this  date. 

The  Spanish  liull-fight  (Fig.  lo)  is  the 
modern  counterpart  of  the  old  Myce¬ 
naean  and  later  Thessalian  and  Roman 


games.  It  has  extended  to  Mexico  (Fig. 
12),  Portugal,  Southern  France,  and  on 
a  few  occasions  to  Italy.  A  bull-fight 
was  given  in  the  Colosseum  in  1332, 
and  in  the  amphitheater  at  Verona  in 
1805  when  Napoleon  visited  the  town. 

In  England  bull-baiting  and  bull¬ 
running  were  popular  at  many  places 
until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  Beverly,  we  are  told,  that 
previous  to  1817,  when  the  sport  of  bull- 
l)aiting  was  abolished  by  the  mayor, 
it  was  usual  for  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  at  parliamentary  elections  to  give 
a  bull  to  be  baited,  after  which  it  was 
killed  and  the  flesh  given  to  the  free¬ 
men.  At  Stamford  the  practice  of  chas¬ 
ing  a  bull  helter-skelter  and  of  eating 
its  flesh  after  it  was  done  to  death  seems 
to  have  been  popular  until  1839. 
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According  to  one  English  story,  the 
sport  was  instituted  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  King  John  by  a  certain  Earl  Warren, 
who  happened  to  see  from  his  castle 
two  bulls  fighting  in  the  meadow  below. 
When  a  butcher,  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  bulls,  set  his  dog  on  the  beast  to 
force  it  into  town,  all  the  dogs  of  the 
place  ran  together  in  pursuit  of  the 
animal,  to  the  high  diversion  of  the  Earl, 
who  immediately  made  plans  to  obtain 
similar  amusement  on  other  occasions. 

The  Spanish  bull-fight  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  probably  as  famous  as  was  the 
old  Mycenaean  game,  or  the  Thessalian 


bull-hunt.  There  are  likenesses  among 
them,  even  startling  likenesses,  but  so 
far  there  is  no  definite  proof  of  any 
connection.  The  first  bull  was  killed  in 
a  Spanish  arena  about  the  year  1040. 
If  the  bull-fight  had  practically  stopped 
at  Rome  by  400,  we  have  almost  as  long 
a  period  here  as  between  the  Mycenaean 
and  Thessalian  games,  and  no  way  has 
yet  been  found  to  bridge  the  gap.  The 
games  seem  rather  to  be  manifestations 
of  the  same  characteristics  on  the  part 
of  the  human  race  and  of  the  bull. 
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DAWN  IN  HELLAS 

{Suggested  by  the  East  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 
See  Art  and  Archaeology,  Vol.  IV,  p.  20  ff.) 


When  the  horses  of  Helios  spring  from  the  deep; 

And  Selene’s  pale  chariot  sinks  in  the  west. 

With  each  sky-weary  courser’s  proud  head  on  his  breast; 
When  the  hunter,  great  Cephalus,  rises  from  sleep; 

The  little  wild  flowers  that  grow  by  the  sea, 

And  festoon  the  beaches  with  gay  tracery 
Of  crimson  and  gold  and  of  iris  and  blue. 

Open  their  eyes,  to  behold  the  commotion. 

Stirred  out  in  the  ocean. 

By  the  Sun-driven  horses  that  plunge  into  view. 

AGNES  KENDRICK  GRAY 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS  AT 
THE  CORCORAN  GALLERY 

Virgil  Barker 


The  sixth  biennial  exhibition  of 
paintings  by  contemporary  Ameri¬ 
can  artists  recently  held  at  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  was  of  the  very 
first  importance.  While  it  was  still  in 
existence,  one  critic  committed  himself 
to  the  printed  statement  that  it  was 
“the  most  important  exhibit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  art  ever  held.”  Even  those  who 
consider  this  too  sweeping  must  still 
acknowledge  that  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  statement,  if  it  is  at  the  same  time 
to  be  true,  will  necessarily  be  quite 
emphatic  in  its  claim  of  merit. 

This  exhibit  must  be  called  a  real 
triumph  from  the  educational  point  of 
view.  That  is  to  say,  it  performed  the 
highest  type  of  service  in  making  so 
many  acquainted  with  the  great  scope 
and  variety  of  modern  effort  in  art. 
In  short,  the  outstanding  quality  of 
this  exhibition  as  a  whole  was  its 
comprehensiveness.  By  this  it  is  meant 
that  the  really  significant  men  now  at 
work  were  not  merely  represented  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases  adequately 
represented.  To  intelligent  lovers  of 
painting,  therefore,  this  exhibit  afforded 
an  invaluable  opportunity  of  studying 
practically  the  entire  range  of  con¬ 
temporary  aims  and  methods.  One 
cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of 
this  in  helping  toward  the  information 
of  an  increasingly  appreciative  native 
public. 

Now,  such  a  public,  in  visiting  any 
collection  of  paintings,  is  not  going  to 
ask  of  each  picture,  “In  what  manner 
has  the  painter  done  this?”  but  “What 
has  he  done?’’  In  other  words,  the 


attention  of  the  majority  is  centered 
not  upon  techique  but  upon  what  is 
expressed  by  that  technique. 

From  this  standpoint,  the  exhibit 
itself  may  be  said  to  have  suggested  a 
three-fold  classification.  This  is  not 
here  put  forward  as  having  in  itself  any 
permanent  value;  its  present  service  is 
simply  to  give  the  mind  that  advantage 
which  arises  from  a  logical  grouping  of 
varied  and  confusing  subject-matter. 
Recognizing  the  tentative  nature  of  the 
scheme,  then,  it  may  be  set  forth  some¬ 
what  as  follows: 

Most  painters  look  upon  the  world 
about  them  and  find  certain  parts  of  it 
interesting  to  them;  their  interest  is  so 
keen  that  they  are  compelled  to  express 
it  in  form  and  color.  Their  service  to 
the  beholder  consists  in  lending  him 
their  eyes  for  the  time  being,  in  order 
that,  after  studying  certain  aspects  of 
the  world  thus,  he  may  go  forth  the 
better  equipped  for  discerning  its  inter¬ 
est  at  first  hand. 

Practically  all  of  the  men  who  habitu¬ 
ally  produce  this  type  of  work  were 
represented  by  characteristic  canvases 
— Ben  Foster,  Gardner  Symons,  Daniel 
Garber,  Sergeant  Kendall,  Richard 
Miller,  Elmer  Schofield,  Howard  Rus¬ 
sell  Butler,  and  others. 

From  the  fact  that  Redfield’s  prosaic 
pictures  appear  in  such  numbers  on 
exhibition  walls,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
even  they  have  some  part  to  play  in 
our  world  of  art.  Breckenridge’s  “Nude 
with  Still  Life’’  belongs  in  this  division, 
although  it  is  a  more  important  achieve¬ 
ment  than  this  classification  would  seem 
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The  Seamstress,  by  Joseph  De  Camp.  Purchased  by  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art 
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Portrait  of  the  Hon.  William  A.  Clark,  by  William  M.  Chase 


to  imply.  Dines  Carlsen’s  “The  Brass 
Kettle”  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  been  purchased  for 
the  permanent  collecton  of  the  gallery. 
Paxton’s  “The  House  Maid”  was  also 
thus  honored,  but  this  slip  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  purchase 


of  Hayley  Lever’s  “Dawn.”  Gari 
Melchers,  if  represented  only  by 
“Easter  Sunday,”  would  also  be  classed 
here;  but  he  frequently  gladdens  us 
with  more  significant  paintings,  as  in 
the  case  of  “The  Hermit.” 

There  is  a  certain  group  of  men  whose 
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The  Old  Elm,  by  Childe  Massam 


work  is  characterizctl  by  a  spontaneity 
and  freshness  of  outlook  which  come  as 
a  refreshing  l)reeze  to  one  whose  percep¬ 
tions  have  been  stui)ehed  by  acaclemi- 
cisms.  (dackens,  Davey,  Myers,  Henri, 
Liiks,  Sloan,  Bellows — these  men  seem 
to  belong  together  because  of  a  well- 
nigh  indefinable  community  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  ideas.  Reynolds  Beal,  on  the 
strength  of  his  “Fishing  Vessels,”  and 
Jane  Peterson,  as  evidenced  by  “The 
Red  House,”  would  also  seem  logically 
placed  with  the  foregoing  men. 

One  man  who  has  a  way  of  his  own 
deserves  a  paragraph,  however  short, 
to  himself.  This  is  Ambrose  Webster, 


whose  “Old  Houses,  Bermuda”  is  pi- 
quanlly  original. 

But  there  are  other  men  with  can¬ 
vases  in  this  exhiliit  who,  while  sticking 
closely  enough  to  real  life  in  so  far  as 
surface  appearances  go,  do  yet,  by  men¬ 
tal  amplitude  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  particular  problems  in  hand,  con¬ 
centrate  into  their  pictures  something 
bigger  than  what  serves  as  the  model. 
The  merit  of  this  type  of  picture  is 
that  it  suggests  something  beyond  itself 
and  so  gives  the  mind,  if  not  the  heart, 
something  to  feed  upon. 

An  illustrious  instance  of  a  man  who 
generally  succeeds  in  doing  this  is  found 
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Ernest  Lawrence’s  Boat  House,  Winter,  Harlem  River.  Awarded  the  second  W'illiam  A.  Clark  prize  and  Corcoran 

silver  medal 


in  John  Sargent.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
Corcoran’s  contemporary  exhibit,  in 
which  he  very  properly  w^as  accorded  a 
room  to  himself,  w’hat  is  here  meant 
may  be  brought  out  by  referring  to  the 
“Portrait  of  Mrs.  Henry  White.’’  Here¬ 
in  Sargent  has  put  on  canvas  not  merely 
the  individual  before  him,  but  also  the 
summary  of  a  whole  bygone  era  of  pe¬ 
culiarly  attractive  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Something  of  the  same  sort  has 
been  accomplished  by  Giovanni  Troc- 
coli  in  his  “Portrait  of  Mrs.  Brincker- 
hoff.’’  In  Frank  W.  Benson’s  “Girl  with 
Dog’’  is  discernible  not  merely  the 


beauty  of  the  light  and  air  within  and 
around  the  canvas  but  also  the  whole¬ 
some  charm  of  all  free  and  healthy  girl¬ 
hood.  Charles  H.  Woodbury’s  “Chal¬ 
lenge’’  is  a  dashing  visualization  of 
speed.  Douglas  Volk’s  “Portrait  of  Dr. 
Felix  Adler’’  sheds  upon  the  beholder 
the  influence  of  a  great  intellect  and 
noble  character.  George  Bellows’  “The 
Saw'dust  Trail’’  is  a  very  adequate  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  hysteria  involved  in  the 
subject — a  Billy  Sunday  revival  meet¬ 
ing.  “The  Doll  and  the  Monster,’’  by 
Gus  Pene  Dubois,  a  canvas  far  smaller 
than  the  former,  yet  equals  it  in  sug- 
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gestivencss.  The  jiainting  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote, 
Lydia  Field  Emmet’s  “Portrait  of  a 
Child,’’  also  has  something  of  sugges¬ 
tive  power;  but  it  is  handicapped  be¬ 
cause  what  is  suggested  is  a  little  too 
artiheial  to  be  called  the  real  charm  of 
childhood. 

But  beyond  and  above  all  such  work 
as  has  hitherto  been  considered  lies  that 
of  those  men  who  take  us  away  from 
actuality  into  the  land  of  dreams  and 
romance.  Works  of  this  type  which 
meet  satisfactorily  all  the  necessarily 
exacting  tests  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
comparatively  scarce.  For  they  require 
the  sound  craftsmanship  needed  by  the 
first  sort  already  mentioned;  they  also 
require  the  mental  power  demanded  by 
the  second;  and  further  they  require 
certain  rare  and  elusive  qualities  of  soul 
on  the  part  of  the  painter  himself. 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  really  a  matter 
for  surprise  as  well  as  fot"  congratula¬ 
tion,  that  the  last  liiennial  should  have 
lieen  so  rich  in  works  of  this  type.  The 
quality  here  hinted  at  is  indubitably 
present  in  Emil  Carlsen’s  “Moonlight 
on  a  Calm  Sea.’’  Ross  E.  Moffett’s 
“Portuguese  Family  of  Cape  Cod’’  is 
infused  with  pathos  and  wildness. 
Will  iam  L.  Carrigan’s  “Midsummer 
Masque’’  is  delightful  in  its  almost 
fairy-like  gaiety.  In  particular,  Rock¬ 
well  Kent’s  “Burial  of  a  Young  Man’’ 
is  an  eminent  example  of  emotional 
expressiveness  on  canvas. 

The  fact  that  Arthur  B.  Davies’ 
“Castalias’’  (p.  154)  also  belongs  preemi¬ 
nently  to  this  sort  of  art  no  doubt  proved 
a  stumbling  block  to  most  people.  This 


picture  would  not  have  given  rise  to 
su>  vigorous  discussion,  had  it  not  been 
distinguished  by  the  jury  from  its 
spiritual  kindred.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  worthy  of  its  prize,  not  alone 
because  of  its  painter’s  achievements 
and  position  in  American  art,  but  as 
well  because  of  its  own  hne  qualities. 

Dreamland  will  always  be  a  place 
unknown  to  the  majority  of  folks — 
unknown  that  is,  as  a  place  of  spiritual 
sustenance  and  rejuvenation.  Living 
as  they  do  in  the  outward  world,  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  demand 
an  art  which  is  not  forgetful  of  that 
world.  And  even  those  who  know  that 
other  world  as  revealed  in  the  familiar 
masterpieces  must  have  time  in  which 
to  become  accustomed  to  any  new  and 
individual  expression  of  it;  even  these 
could  not  have  received  much  from  the 
painting  now  under  discussion  without 
an  acquaintance  stretching  over  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period.  What  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  therefore,  where  folks  visited 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  only  once  or 
twice,  and  that  hurriedly?  It  is  no 
wonder  that  they  felt  at  a  loss  before 
the  dream-valley  of  Davies  and,  upon 
returning  home,  were  impelled  to  write 
bewildered  or  acrimonious  letters  to 
the  papers.  But  all  those  letters  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  to  be 
affirmed  that  this  award  was  well  and 
boldly  made  in  that  it  honored  a  paint¬ 
ing  which  will  in  the  long  run  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  a  masterly  envisioning 
of  that  dream-world  wherein  the  soul  of 
man  hnds  refuge  and  restoration. 

The  Chevy  Chase  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C. 
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For  many  years  prior  to  the  closing- 
decades  of  the  last  century  the 
Egyptian  Bedouins  were  known  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  number  of  tex¬ 
tiles  of  striking  design  and  of  undeni¬ 
able  antiquity;  but  where  these  had 
been  found  and  to  what  era  they  be¬ 
longed,  no  one  could  ascertain.  In  1882, 
however,  many  such  fabrics  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  Upper  Egypt,  first  at  Sak- 
kara,  under  circumstances  which  per¬ 
mitted  dating  them,  and,  somewhat 
later,  at  Antinoe,  and  at  Akhmim,  the 
ancient  Panopolis.  Since  then  the 
graves  and  sands  of  Akhmim  have  con¬ 
tinued  almost  unceasingly  to  yield  up 
wonderful  specimens  of  beautiful  tapes¬ 
tries,  and  in  such  quantities  that,  in  the 
light  of  certain  facts,  scholars  have  been 
compelled  to  conclude  that  the  place 
was  the  center  of  the  weaving  industry 
of  Egypt  from  the  Old  Kingdom  to  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  textile  tradition  of  Panopolis  was 
twofold.  The  element  which  was  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  mechanics  of  the 
trade  was  in  large  part  Egyptian,  while 
that  referring  to  the  eesthetics  was,  up 
to  a  certain  time,  distinctly  Greek.  Of 
this  latter  fact  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  themselves  aware,  and  they 
endeavored  to  give  it  a  historical  basis 
by  pointing  proudly,  though  uncriti¬ 
cally,  to  an  ancient  legend  which  said 
that  it  was  from  Panopolis  that  the 
families  of  Danaus  and  iKgyptus  set  out 
on  their  long  journey  to  Argos.  Hence 
Perseus  was  counted  as  a  Panopolitan 
by  descent,  and  games  were  periodi¬ 
cally  celebrated  in  his  honor.  That  the 
place  had  a  large  Greek  population  well 
into  our  era  is  attested  by  the  personal 


names  recovered  from  the  inscriptions 
found  on  the  site. 

But  one  must  not  lay  such  emphasis 
on  the  Greek  phase  of  this  tradition  as 
to  obscure  the  great  contribution  made 
by  a  long  line  of  Egyptian  weavers. 
Isis,  said  a  popular  myth  of  Egypt,  was 
the  inventress  of  weaving — a  mytho¬ 
logical  way  of  saying  that  the  art  was 
prehistoric,  a  statement  which  we  can¬ 
not  doubt.  At  all  events,  we  have  many 
tangible  evidences  of  its  very  great  an¬ 
tiquity.  For  instance,  we  read  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  Pharaoh  arrayed 
himself  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  in 
graves  of  the  first  half  of  the  third 
millennium  B.c.  mummies  have  been 
found  wrapped  in  linen  of  a  finer  tex¬ 
ture  than  that  of  any  modern  weave. 
In  fact,  in  one  garment  of  this  period 
one  may  count  540  warp  threads  of 
linen,  as  compared  with  350  in  the 
products  of  the  best  English  factories. 

From  the  old  Greek  vase-paintings 
we  learn  that  a  great  change  came  over 
the  Greek  looms  in  the  fifth  century 
B.c.  Prior  to  this  time  curtains,  couch 
draperies,  and  clothing  were  character¬ 
ized  by  gay  colors  and  fantastic  designs 
of  an  Oriental  cast;  but  thenceforward 
the  prevailing  taste  favored  monochro¬ 
matic  patterns  of  simple  conception  and 
dainty  execution.  These  consisted 
largely  of  circles,  stars,  dots,  strokes, 
squares,  and  flowers,  invariably  ar¬ 
ranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  laws  of  symmetry  and 
restraint.  Certain  vases  depict  fabrics 
into  which  are  woven  borders  made  up 
of  a  single  row  of  mythological  figures, 
both  human  and  animal,  a  detail  which, 
if  the  seal  cylinders  are  to  be  trusted, 
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Fig.  I. — llellenistic  'rapestry  from  Egypt — Third  or 
Fourth  Century  a.d.  In  the  W  alter  Massey  Collection, 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology,  d'oronto 


seems  to  have  been  borrowed  or  in¬ 
herited  from  the  Syro-Hittite  culture 
and  then  charged  with  the  (freek  spirit. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  to  observe  this 
tradition  reappearing  many  centuries 
later  in  the  textile  products  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Upper  Egypt.  It  prob¬ 
ably  means  that  the  tradition  was  con¬ 
tinuous,  and,  if  so,  the  descriptive  ej^i- 
thets  Egyptian,  Coptic,  Roman,  Chris¬ 
tian,  are,  without  some  qualiheation, 
quite  inapplicable.  In  spite  of  certain 
objections,  the  term  Hellenistic,  which 
has  been  suggested  wdthin  recent  years, 
seems  to  be  the  most  apifropriate. 

I'requcntly  one  hnds  classihed  as 
tapestries  certain  fabrics  of  this  period 
which  do  not  wdiolly  merit  the  title. 


Technically  they  are  to  be  regarded  as 
emliroideries.  The  w'eaver  wms  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  jjroduction  only  to  the 
extent  of  wTxiving  into  a  ground  of  plain 
linen  a  blofdc  of  dark-colored  wmol  in 
some  simple  pattern,  commonly  the 
circle,  the  square,  or  twm  squares  so 
crossed  as  to  make  an  eight-pointed 
star.  Designs,  sometimes  quite  elabo¬ 
rate,  w'erc  then  wmrked  in  w^hite  with  a 
needle,  the  width  and  conspicuousness 
of  the  lines  varying  with  the  quantity  of 
thread  used.  Occasionally  one  comes 
across  specimens  in  w  hich  the  two  proc¬ 
esses  of  tapestry  and  needlework  are 
successfully  coml)ined,  but  even  these 
are  obviously  inferior  to  genuine  tapes¬ 
tries,  as  they  demand  of  the  craftsman 
a  greater  pro])ortion  ot  mere  patience  in 


Fig.  2. — Hellenistic  Tapestry  from  Egypt — Fourth  or 
Fifth  Century  .\.d.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  New  York 
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Fig.  3. — Hellenistic  Tapestry  from  Egypt — Third  or  Fourth  Century  a.d.  In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 

Art,  New  York 


the  plying  of  the  needle  than  of  the 
rarer  artistic  gifts. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany 
these  paragraphs  vividly  put  before  the 
eye  typical  examples  of  these  Hellenis¬ 
tic  tapestries.  The  ground  is  uniformly 
of  linen  on  which  the  designs  are  woven 
in  wool,  or,  in  one  instance  (Fig.  8),  in 
a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool.  The  texture 
of  the  linen  varies,  some  specimens  be¬ 
ing  exceedingly  fine,  but  even  these  are 
coarse  when  placed  beside  the  delicate 
weaves  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  If  one  will 
examine  Figures  2,  3,  5,  7,  and  10  with 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  he  will 
discover  that  in  principle  the  same  pro¬ 
cesses  of  weaving  have  been  employed 
as  in  the  famous  Gobelin  tapestries. 

The  color  of  the  designs  may  be  taken 
in  a  broad  way  as  an  indication  of 


period.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  a  dark  monochrome  on  a  light 
ground  was  the  almost  invariable  rule, 
the  single  color  being  some  shade  of  the 
so-called  purple,  i.e.,  violet,  blue-black, 
brown-black,  or  a  deep  carmine. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  all  of  these  to 
have  been  produced  from  the  madder 
plant,  and  not,  as  many  have  thought, 
from  the  purple  mollusc.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  dainty  touches  of  a  lighter  tint 
served  at  once  to  relieve  the  dull  mo¬ 
notony  of  the  color  and  to  suggest  ana¬ 
tomical  details;  for  example,  in  the  cur¬ 
tain  reproduced  in  Figure  i  this  method 
has  been  used  to  sketch  in  the  muscula¬ 
ture  of  the  body  and  its  members,  and 
to  indicate  such  features  as  the  mane 
of  a  lion  and  the  spots  of  a  leopard. 
At  first  bright  hues  were  used  very 
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Fig.  5. — Hellenistic  Tapestry  from  Egypt — Fourth  or  Fifth  Century  a.d.  In  the  collection  of 

Mr.  Robert  Mond,  England 


sparingly,  but  as  the  art  passed  on  to 
its  decline  and  as  the  craftsman  came 
to  rely  less  and  less  upon  good  draughts¬ 
manship  for  achieving  his  effect,  they 
appeared  with  greater  frequency  and  in 
more  liberal  quantities.  The  winged 
female  figure  on  the  Boston  fabric 
shown  in  Figure  7  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  a  rich  combination  of  colors, 
exhibiting,  as  it  does,  violet,  green, 
yellow,  orange,  red,  pink,  and  brown. 
The  variegated  plumage  of  birds  (as  in 
Figure  2)  is  often  copied  with  great 
fidelity  to  nature.  In  respect  to  the 
richness  of  tone  of  individual  colors  and 
to  their  successful  blending  the  tapes¬ 
try  illustrated  in  Figure  3  is  the  finest 
of  all  the  ancient  examples  which  it  has 
been  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  exam¬ 


ine;  in  fact,  it  is  surpassed  by  few  of  any 
period.* 

An  impressive  feature  of  these  fabrics 
is  the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  de¬ 
signs.  These  include  both  analytical 
and  conventional  studies  of  leaves,  the 
two  methods  of  treatment  often  appear¬ 
ing  side  by  side  on  the  same  tapestry, 
notably,  among  our  illustrations,  in 
Figures  2  and  6.  Here  we  may  see, 
singly  or  in  rows,  leaves  of  the  vine,  of 
two  or  three  kinds  of  ivy,  of  other 
climbing  plants,  and  of  certain  trees, 
interspersed  with  just  a  sufficient  modi¬ 
cum  of  flower  and  fruit  motifs  to  break 
what  the  artist  evidently  feared  might 


*A  detailed  study  of  this  tapestry  will  be  published  at 
an  early  date  in  Art  in  America  by  Miss  Morris  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum. 
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Fig.  6. —  Hellenistic  I'apestry  from  I''gypt — Third  or 
Fourth  Century  .^.d.  (iift  of  Mr.  H.  II.  Fudger,  Royal 
Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Toronto 

Otherwise  be  a  tiring  uniformity.  I'hi-^ 
is,  indeed,  the  \'ery  sidrit  of  (week  art, 
a  spirit  which  dominates  every  jthase 
of  tliis  group  of  textiles  until  hostile 
influences  bring  about  a  decline. 
Another  distinctive  feature  is  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  medallions  of  many  sizes 
and  shapes-  foliate,  circular,  oval,  rec¬ 
tangular,  stellate,  but  all  seemingly  de¬ 
rived  from  an  original  leaf-form.  In  the 
earlier  period  there  was  a  tendency  to 
group  these  patterns  symmetrically, 
each  containing  one  or  more  figures  of 
human  beings,  mythical  creatures, 
(luadrupeds,  or  birds;  but  in  the  later 
period  this  device  gradually  gave  way 
to  a  serial  arrangement  of  the  medal¬ 
lions,  each  enclosing  a  [portrait  (as  in 
Figure  4).  Into  the  best  fabrics  the 


artists  Ircciuently  wove  representations 
ot  Greek  vases,  especially  the  amphora, 
holding  s])rays  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
but  as  time  went  on  these  were  little 
by  little  rej)laced  by  baskets. 

Allied  to  the  nature  of  the  designs  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed 
on  the  linen  background.  Almost  in- 
varialily  the  arrangment  is  the  result 
ol  long  and  thoughtful  study,  and  in 
none  ot  our  illustrations  is  this  lu'ought 
out  more  clearly  than  in  Figure  i.  Here, 
it  will  be  noted,  the  basic  princii)le  is 
that  of  alternation.  First,  in  the  l.)order 


Fig.  7. — Figure  Study  on  a  Hellenistic  Tapestry  from 
Egypt — Fourth  or  Fifth  Century  a.d.  In  the  Den¬ 
man  Waldo  Ross  Collection,  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts, 
Roston 
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Fig.  8. — Fragment  of  a  Late  Flellenistic  Tapestry  from  Egypt — Sixth  or  Seventh  Century  .\.d.  In  the  Walter 
Massey  Collection,  Royal  Ontario  Museum  of  Archaeology,  Toronto 


a  pair  of  running  animals  facing  one 
another  alternates  with  a  pair  of  sitting 
birds  similarly  opposed.  Then,  each  of 
the  eleven  rows  below  consists  of  a  serial 
repetition  of  a  running  animal  and  a 
conventionalized  tree,  another  way  of 
alternating  the  ideas  of  motion  and  rest. 
Further,  the  number  of  figures  in  the 
rows  regularly  shifts  between  nine  and 
eight.  Lastly,  an  exact  balance  is  struck 
in  that  the  total  of  ninety-four  figures  is 
equally  divided  between  animals  and 
trees.  This,  plainly,  is  a  scheme  of  the 
baldest  mechanical  character;  but  by  a 


master  stroke  the  artist  has  dispelled 
the  impression  usually  left  by  such  an 
arrangement,  through  adopting  the  sim¬ 
ple  device  of  duplicating,  not  every 
second,  but  every  fifth  line. 

The  diversity  of  the  animals  and 
birds  depicted  on  the  tapestries  sug¬ 
gests  the  catalogue  of  a  zoological  gar¬ 
den.  On  the  single  curtain  figured  in 
Figure  i,  fourteen  different  kinds  of 
animals,  without  counting  the  dragon, 
are  delineated,  and  this  variety  is  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  by  the  duplication  of 
several  of  these  animals  in  other  atti- 
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I  k.,  g. — Fragments  of  Hellenistic  Tapestries  from  Egypt — Third  to  Sixth  Century  a.d.  In  the  Walter  Massey 
Collection,  Royal  Ontario  Mtiseiim  of  Archaeology,  Toronto 


tildes.  To  he  sure,  this  curtain  is  an 
exceptionally  remarkable  specimen,  yet 
of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
among  the  weavers  of  Panoj^olis  there 
existed  artists  of  a  distinctly  creative 
type.  Surveying  the  broad  held  ot  the 
fabrics,  we  note  among  the  animals 
studied  the  lion,  iianther,  leopard,  wild 
boar,  deer,  ibex,  goat,  ralibit,  turtle, 
horse,  and  dog;  these  are  sometimes  dis¬ 
posed  singing  but  generally  in  rows, 
either  rain  pant  or  conrant,  and  never  in 
absolute  repose.  Hence  one  can  readily 
understand  the  striking  illusion  of  life 
produced  on  the  curtain  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  has  just  been  made.  As  a  rule,  the 
craftsmen  were  less  successful  in  their 
delineation  of  birds,  owing  to  greater 


difficulties  of  drawing  as  well  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  were  commonly 
shown  at  rest;  but  dehciencies  of 
draughtsmanship  were  often  concealed 
by  a  skilful  use  of  color.  Rarely  was 
the  designer  as  true  to  nature  in  this 
held  as  in  the  studies  presented  in 
Figure  2.  x'\mong  the  birds  treated  are 
the  goose,  duck,  cock,  eagle,  sparrow, 
quail,  and  dove,  the  last  two  occurring 
with  a  frequency  about  proportionate 
to  the  increase  of  Christian  inhuences 
on  the  art  of  the  time. 

Allied  to  the  foregoing  forms  are  gro¬ 
tesque  hgures  almost  wholly  derived 
from  Greek  mythology;  these  include 
Centaur,  winged  horse,  hippocamp, 
dragon.  Satyrs,  Sileni,  and  Tritons. 
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Mythology  also  seems  to  be  the 
source  of  a  large  majority  of  the  purely 
human  types  of  form,  such  as  Dionysus 
and  his  Maenads,  Heracles,  the  Nereid 
nymphs.  Victory,  Cupid,  and  the  Ama¬ 
zons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
small  minority  which  may  possibly  be 
traced  back  to  this  same  origin,  but 
which  are  in  all  probability  genre  scenes 
more  or  less  conventionalized.  In  this 
class  may  be  counted  dueling  warriors, 
now  armed  with  spears,  swords,  or 
bows,  now  hurling  stones  at  their  adver¬ 
saries,  now  defending  themselves  with 
shields.  Besides  these,  there  are  gladia¬ 
tors  and  huntsmen  in  combat  with  wild 
beasts,  and  horsemen  riding  on  mounts 
equipped  with  all  the  classical  trap¬ 
pings.  A  fairly  common  design  shows 
a  boy  astride  a  running  lion,  a  theme 
which  may  have  been  drawn  from  the 
Dionysiac  group  of  myths.  Finally, 
there  are  found  studies  of  negroid  types, 
which  compare  favorably  with  pictures 
sometimes  seen  on  the  Attic  vases. 

The  outstanding  impression  left  on 
the  mind  by  these  human  and  quasi¬ 
human  figures  is  that  they  are  almost 


instinct  with  life.  The  votaries  of  Dio¬ 
nysus  actually  seem  to  be  going  through 
the  evolutions  of  their  ritual  dance,  and 
the  fighters  to  be  engaged  in  real  strife. 
Even  the  more  rudely  drawn  forms 
seldom  fail  to  suggest  action  and  vital¬ 
ity.  This  result  was  achieved  mainly 
through  a  consistent  observance  of  a 
fundamentally  correct  anatomy  of  the 
human  form,  the  realistic  modeling  of 
contours  being  secondary.  Drapery, 
though  sketched  with  few  lines,  was 
always  so  represented  as  to  conform  in 
flow  and  fold  to  the  action  of  the  figure. 
At  first,  color,  too,  was  a  mere  acces¬ 
sory  to  the  art  of  producing  the  charm 
and  illusion  of  life.  After  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  however,  the  artists  seemed  to 
lose  their  high  ideals,  not  because  of 
waning  skill,  but  rather  on  account  of  a 
change  in  public  fashion  and  taste.  In 
the  end  the  pure  classical  tradition  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared  and  the  lively  and 
beautiful  creatures  of  Hellenic  fancy 
were  crowded  out  of  the  field  of  textile 
decoration  by  the  stiff  and  stilted  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Byzantine  mind. 

Princeton  University 


Fig.  10. — Portrait  on  a  Hellenistic  Tapestry  from  Egypt 
— Fourth  or  Fifth  Century  a.d.  In  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
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The  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Sunium,  “where  Tritonia’s  airy  shrine  adorns  Colonna's  cliff  and  gleams  along  the  wave”  (Byron’s  Childe 

Harold,  II,  86).  See  page  171 


The  Ruins  of  the  Greek  Temple  of  Poseidon  at  Sunium. 


Still  perfectly  white.  Fifth  Century,  B.C. 


SUNIUM 

“These  are  the  strings  of  the  Tigean  lyre 
Across  the  sky  and  sea  in  glory  hung: 

Columns  of  white  thro’  which  the  wind  has  flung 
The  clouds  and  stars,  and  drawn  the  rain  and  fire. 
Their  flutings  now  to  fill  the  notes’  desire 
Are  strained  and  dubious,  yet  in  answer  young 
They  cast  their  full-blown  answer  far  along 
To  where  in  sea  the  island  hills  expire. 

How  bravely  from  the  quarry’s  earthen  gloom 
In  snow  they  rose  amid  the  blue  to  stand 
Melodious  and  alone  on  Sunium! 

They  shall  not  wither  back  into  the  land. 

The  sun  that  harps  them  with  his  golden  hand 
Doth  slowly  with  his  hand  of  gold  consume.’’ 


TRUMBULL  STICKNEY 


Front  view  of  the  Greek  Theater,  Cranbrook,  estate  of  George  G.  Booth,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan,  dedicated  on  June  27  and  28,  1916, 
with  the  Cranbrook  Masque,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Detroit,  Michigan 


THE  GREEK  THEATER  AT  BLOOMFIELD  HILLS, 

MICHIGAN 

Clyde  K.  Burroughs 


WITH  the  dedication  of  the 
Greek  Theater  at  Cranbrook, 
the  country  estate  of  Mr. 
George  G.  Booth  at  Bloomfield  Hills, 
Michigan,  a  most  significant  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  art  of  the  theater  and  in  the 
artistic  life  of  Detroit  was  experienced. 

Some  twenty  miles  removed  from 
the  turmoil  of  the  busy  city  of  Detroit 
an  audience  of  several  hundred  people 
assembled  on  the  evenings  of  June  26, 
27,  and  28,  1916,  in  a  Greek  Theater 
with  all  its  simplicity  of  form  and  beauty 
of  design,  whose  vaulting  roof  was  the 
blue  heavens  and  whose  walls  were  the 
undulating  forests  and  evergreen  hedges, 
their  decoration  ever  changing  with  the 
changing  light  and  colors  of  the  de¬ 
scending  sun.  Here  the  audience  was 
transported  into  other  lands  and  other 
times  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  so 
rapt  was  the  attention  of  the  onlookers 
at  the  ever-changing  picture,  accom¬ 
panied  by  appropriate  cadences  of  the 
chorus,  and  the  poetic  lines  which 
seemed  in  accord  with  the  mystery  of 
the  changing  night  and  adapted  to  the 
setting,  that  they  lost  themselves  in 
the  intimate  scenes  before  them  and 
were  true  participants  in  the  romance 
of  other  times. 

The  Cranbrook  Masque,  composed 
especially  for  the  dedication,  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Sidney  Coe  Howard,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  was  produced  under  the 
direction  of  Sam  Hume.  The  choral 
character  of  the  Greek  Theater  was 
retained,  the  State  Normal  College 
Choir  rendering  the  musical  program 
under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  Miss  Constance  Binney,  of 


the  Little  Theater,  New  York,  directing 
the  dances.  Weston  Gales,  director  of 
the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  was 
in  charge  of  the  orchestra.  The  cos¬ 
tumes,  forming  one  of  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  features  of  each  successive  picture, 
were  designed  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society. 

The  theme  of  the  Masque  was  fur¬ 
nished  the  author  by  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Society.  It  sets  forth  the 
triumph  of  romance  and  imaginative 
power  over  the  world  of  every  day. 
Poetic  Drama,  boon  of  the  gods,  is 
hedged  in  and  beset  at  every  turn  by 
the  material  world,  only  to  burst  its 
bond  to  find  new  freedom  and  new 
forms  of  expression.  Orpheus,  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  poetry,  and  his  cohorts. 
Pan,  high  god  of  merriment,  and  Fool’s 
Gold,  spirit  of  fancy,  encounter  in  each 
succeeding  episode  the  greed,  stupidity, 
and  worldly  desires  as  personified  by 
Aristaeus,  the  selfish  lover  of  Eurydice, 
and  Caliban,  the  embodiment  of  the 
gross  and  sordid  aims  of  life. 

“The  Cranbrook  Masque’’  was  so 
timed  and  the  episodes  so  arranged  as 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  charms  of 
nature’s  settings.  The  Tragic  Actor 
came  forth  in  the  gloaming  of  eventide 
and  pronounced  his  impressive  intro¬ 
duction  : 

“I  am  come  out  to  speak  the  poet’s  word, 

To  tell  you  briefly  what  shall  pass  herein, 

To  set  these  pages  he  has  scribbled  on 
Before  you,  soberly,  to  warn  you  how 
He’d  have  you  take  them . Though  you 

shall  find  much 

To  please  your  eyes,  somewhat  to  make  you  laugh. 
His  book  is  history,  the  book  o’  the  world. 

Solemn  enough  for  all  its  mad  mistakes, 

Romance’s  book — So  I  am  come  for  him 
To  beg  you  watch  this  little  patient  while. 
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The  (',reek  Dance  concluded  with  this  living  frieze,  one  of  many  charming  tableaux  in  the  “Cranbrook  Masque.” 
Miss  t'onstance  Binney,  of  the  Little  Theater,  New  York,  is  in  the  center.  Detroit  debutantes  form 

the  rest  of  the  group 


His  gods  and  saints,  adventurers  and  fools 
To  watch  them  how  they  follow  high  Romance, 
Romance  engendered  of  the  breath  of  God; 

Romance  with  eyes  of  gold  and  lips  of  llame. 

That  speaks  the  spirit  out  of  every  age. 

Above  the  surge  and  tumult  and  the  dust; 

Romance  of  all  things  high,  most  high,  most  true. 

And  though  you  laugh  ....  remember  this  the 

while  .... 

Gods,  saints,  adventurers,  and  fools. 

When  they  have  played  tlieir  parts  out,  then  shall  I 
Come  here  again  to  you,  and  speak 
My  sober  word  again,  and  end  the  piece. 

As  you  shall  see  ....  Set  on!” 

The  Masque,  proper,  was  divided 
into  five  episodes.  The  first  or  Greek 
Episode  transports  the  audience  back 
to  a  Hellenic  setting  and  tells  with  new 
significance  the  beautiful  story  of 
Orpheus  trying  to  lead  back  his  beloved 
Enrydice  from  the  land  of  shadows. 
As  the  players  make  a  long  and  imiwes- 
sive  approach  to  the  stage,  their  move¬ 
ments  rellected  in  the  rectangular  pool, 
they  form  an  ever-changing  and  bcan- 
tifnl  picture.  The  chorus,  nnaccom- 
])anied,  sings  the  “Hymn  to  Apollo” 


in  a  slow  and  solemn  Greek  measure,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  leader  and 
chorus  are  harmoniously  grouped  in 
the  grass-covered  area  of  the  orchestra. 

Then  comes  Aristaens,  bemoaning  his 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  gods.  His 
labors  are  wasted,  his  bees  have  been 
slain,  his  orchards  uprooted,  and  his 
fruitful  fields  lie  in  great  desolation — 
a  curse  of  the  gods  because  of  his  selfish 
love  for  Enrydice.  As  the  twilight 
deepens  Orpheus  comes  leading  Eury- 
dice  back  from  the  underworld.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  the  sensuous  love  of  Aristsens 
is  the  idealistic  love  of  the  poet.  He  is 
hopeful  and  impels  her  on  with  his 
visions  of  the  future  and  what  lies  be¬ 
yond.  She  jjleads  wath  him  for  his  love. 
At  first  it  appears  that  idealistic  love 
will  prevail;  then  sensuous  love  grows 
strong  in  the  conflict,  and,  yielding  to 
her  entreaties,  Orpheus  turns  to  the 
forbidden  embrace  and  kisses  Eury- 
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dice.  The  Shades  then  eagerly  crowd 
up  and  surround  her  and  she  slips  from 
his  hands  and  is  swirled  away  from  him 
in  a  crowd  of  dim  draperies.  Orpheus 
is  plunged  into  deep  despair.  Caliban 
joins  Aristaeus  in  mocking  the  sorrow 
of  the  poet,  and  Orpheus,  rising  to  their 
taunts,  takes  up  his  lyre  and  says: 

“Now  I  shall  have  no  sorrow  of  mine  own. 

From  this  day  forth  I  give  my  life  to  song. 

If  I  have  lost  Eurydice,  the  world 
Has  gained  her. 

No  poet  ever  but  shall  know  her  story, 

No  lover  ever  but  shall  weep  her  name, 

No  minstrel  ever  but  shall  sing  her  fate 
Made  deathless  in  my  lyrics. 

Now  in  a  thought,  now  in  a  whispered  word. 

Now  in  a  strain  to  thrill  eternity 

I’ll  fill  the  ear  of  the  listening  world 

And  cleave  the  walls  of  heaven  with  my  cadence. 

Let  paeans  sound  out  clear  in  praise  of  her. 

And  order  dances  in  her  memory!” 

*  *  *  * 

“While  yet  men  sing,  while  dance  is  rhythmic  yet, 
Eurydice,  whose  mournful  words  are  stilled. 

Whose  hair  blows  only  for  my  darkened  eyes. 

More  radiant  shall  endure,  more  beautiful 
In  song,  than  ever  in  the  broken  light 
Of  day.” 

While  Orpheus  makes  this  declama¬ 
tion,  from  all  parts  of  the  theater  come 
the  dancers.  He  strikes  his  lyre  and 
the  choric  dance  follows. 

In  the  meantime.  Pan,  high  god  of 
merriment,  stands  perched  upon  the 
parapet  of  the  orchestra,  his  pipes  at 
his  lips,  listening  to  Orpheus  and  watch¬ 
ing  until  the  dance  is  ended.  He  then 
joins  Orpheus,  commends  the  latter’s 
spirit  and  tells  him 

“Through  the  lyre  gate, 

Up  the  stairs  of  music” 

he  will  lead  him  to  Eurydice.  He  calls 
Fool’s  Gold,  the  dancing  spirit  of  fancy, 
and  instructs  him  to  attend  upon  the 
poet  as  servitor.  He  then  opens  up  to 
Orpheus  the  realms  of  imagination 
through  which,  as  the  scene  ends,  the 
poet  obtains  a  vision  of  his  beloved 
Eurydice. 

The  second  or  Mediaeval  Episode 
opens  with  a  fifteenth-century  Gre¬ 


gorian  chant,  and  the  audience  is  easily 
translated  to  the  court  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent,  where  art  and  poetry  held 
sway.  The  poet  here  lives  the  cloistered 
life  of  a  young  monk.  He  has  a  miracle 
play  which  is  brought  within  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  townspeople  by  the 
use  of  their  own  language  in  place  of 
the  formal  Latin.  Pan  in  the  guise  of 
a  brother  monk  encourages  the  poet. 
Fool’s  Gold  as  a  jongleur  bids  the  town- 
folk  to  the  market-place  to  see  the  play. 
The  people  gather  in  the  orchestra  and 
seat  themselves.  The  minstrel’s  trade 
is  out  of  tune  with  the  religious  times 
and  Fool’s  Gold  bemoans  his  hunger 
whilst  he  performs  attendance  on  the 
poet  monk.  A  Gregorian  chant  is  heard 
off  stage  and  the  procession  of  the 
nativity  enters.  Monks,  angels,  shep¬ 
herds,  and  finally  the  Magi  with  their 
gorgeous  retainers  enter,  and  take  their 
places  about  a  covered  screen-up  stage. 
The  young  monk  (our  poet)  moves  for¬ 
ward,  facing  the  screen,  and  petitions 
the  virgin.  As  he  kneels,  the  curtains 
are  parted  and  the  virgin  is  disclosed, 
seated  enthroned  as  in  adoration.  It  is 
a  most  beautiful  tableau,  not  unlike  a 
fifteenth-century  madonna.  The  Magi 
present  their  gifts,  the  shepherds  pray. 
The  curtain  slowly  closes  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  takes  its  departure — all  except 
the  young  monk,  who  remains  kneeling. 
The  curtains  part  a  second  time  and  the 
virgin  extends  her  hand  and  smiles 
upon  him  as  the  tableau  ends. 

Throughout  this  episode  the  light¬ 
ing  effects  were  marvelous.  Mr.  Hume 
seems  to  have  employed  the  “Cupola 
Horizon”  of  Heaven’s  vast  vaulting, 
and  his  accomplishment  in  lighting  was 
such  that  the  apparition  of  the  virgin 
was  scarcely  less  miraculous  to  the 
assembled  audience  than  it  would  have 
been  to  the  peasants  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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Finale  of  the  Greek  Episode,  Orpheus  left;  Pan  and  Satyrs,  left  arch;  Fool's  Gold,  center  arch;  Aristseus  and 

Caliban,  right 


In  the  third  or  Elizabethan  Episode, 
poetic  drama  takes  the  form  of  spring¬ 
time  revels  on  the  village  green.  Cali¬ 
ban,  ever  opposed  to  the  realms  of 
fancy,  is  discovered  asleep  on  the  stage, 
typifying  the  world’s  dull  winter  aspect. 
Small  boys  hector  him  and  he  chases 
them  about.  Dancing  girls  as  Eliza¬ 
bethan  peasants  enter  and  arrange  gar¬ 
lands.  With  a  jingling  of  bells  Eool’s 
Gold  (now  Robin  Goodfellow)  enters 
ami  joyfully  proclaims  the  May  Day. 
While  he  disputes  with  Caliban,  yeo¬ 
men  enter  in  costumes  of  Lincoln  green 
singing  a  glee  and  carrying  a  throne 
upon  which  Pan  sits  fantastically  rolled, 
with  a  scepter  and  a  crown  of  green 
things.  He  is  now  master  of  the  morris 
dancers.  The  poet  is  now  a  strolling 
actor,  Diccon  o’  Bells  from  London 
Town,  who  recounts  his  dancing  ex¬ 
ploits  with  such  braggadocio  that  none 
can  be  found  who  will  dance  with  him. 
As  he  is  about  to  depart.  Maid  Marion, 
a  peasant  of  the  town,  comes  in.  A 
dancing  contest  is  staged  between  Dic¬ 
con  and  Marion  and  the  latter  dances 
him  down. 

W’hile  the  dancers  and  maids  mock 


Diccon,  a  sea  captain  enters  with  a 
group  of  mariners  calling  for  volunteers 
for  adventures  in  the  New  World.  They 
have  already  chained  Caliban,  who,  as 
he  goes,  proclaims  that  he  goes  willingly 
“because  this  world  is  mad  with  songs 
and  dances  and  mad  with  things  in 
general’’  and  he  threatens,  “Aye,  Pan, 
I’ll  breed  my  wolflings  in  Virginia,  away 
from  all  your  dreams,  and  when  they’re 
strong  enough.  I’ll  bring  them  home 
to  you.’’ 

Diccon  smells  romance  in  the  mari¬ 
ner’s  adventure  and  volunteers,  and 
Fool’s  Gold  joins  him  as  a  stowaway. 

The  fourth  Episode  is  set  in  the 
period  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  To 
the  betrothal  feast  of  Lady  Columbine 
and  Lord  Pavanello,  Pan,  now  the 
Major  Domo,  summons  Harlequin  (onr 
])oet)  to  compose  the  betrothal  ode,  a 
dinner  for  himself  and  his  servant  Fool’s 
Gold  is  to  be  his  reward.  Lord  Pava¬ 
nello  (Aristsens  in  a  new  guise)  is  con¬ 
ceited,  effeminate,  and  vain.  Harle¬ 
quin,  a  saucy  fellow,  wins  the  regard 
of  Columbine  by  his  dash  and  spirit. 
Pavanello,  incensed  at  the  poet’s  lib¬ 
erty,  and  the  favor  his  betrothed  be- 
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stows  on  the  poet,  steps  forward  and 
asks,  “Who  are  you,  sirrah?” 

Harlequin  replies: 

“I  am  Harlequin  the  poet — I  am  Harlequin  the 
poet  ■ —  I  was  born  in  Bergamo,  and  for  cer¬ 
tain  Orpheus  was  my  father  and  Eurydice  my 
mother,  for  they  are  the  parents  of  all  poets.  I 
got  my  art  of  Pan  and  my  manner  of  Titania. 

This  rabbit’s  tail  is  the  symbol  of  my  courage  for 
I  run  fast  and  far  ....  that  is  my  lute,  this 
is  my  sword,  and  these  be  my  Sunday  clothes 
which  I  wear  only  for  weddings,  as  they  eat  out 

soon  and  are  very  dear . I  make  my 

living  by  fair  means  and  some  others,  and 
....  when  luck  is  with  me,  by  poetry. 

Now  I  must  confess  it,  I  have  never  so  much  as 

a  penny . For  all  that  I  am  as  good  as 

many  another.” 

The  poet  gains  a  stolen  interview 
with  Columbine  and  plans  to  run  away 
with  her.  The  hired  assassins  of  the 
bridegroom  attack  them,  but  are  beaten 
off. 

Then  the  theme  of  Caliban  is  sounded 
and  he  comes  into  the  orchestra  gorge¬ 
ously  dressed  in  a  robe  of  purple  and 
crowned  with  gold.  His  old  sloth  is 
missing.  There  is  a  new  note  of  assur¬ 
ance  in  his  voice.  Little  negroes  bear 
his  train  and  he  scatters  gold  from  a 
bag  as  he  walks.  Before  his  swagger 
Pan’s  old  banter  gives  way  to  fear.  A 
note  of  timidity  is  heard  in  his  voice 
as  he  still  tries  to  command.  Caliban 
reminds  him; 

“All  the  while  you  have  played  at  make-believe, 

I  have  been  hiding  in  the  great  new  world. 

The  real  new  world — And  now  I  am  come  home 
The  great  man  of  the  great — 

The  new  man — 

I  have  raised  my  race  of  Calibans, 

My  family  tree  bears  golden  fruit — 

Pan,  Fool’s  Gold,  and  the  Poet  are 
fettered  in  chains  of  gold.  The  age  of 
greed  has  come  and  merriment,  fancy, 
and  imagination  are  subservient  to  its 
whim.  Caliban  boasts  that  he  rules  the 
theater.  That  writers  too  are  his  and 
that  everything  the  world  wants  he  can 
give  it.  Poets,  writers,  and  theaters  are 
busy  with  real  things. 

Then  comes  again  the  Tragic  Actor, 


prophesying  that  the  power  of  gold  is 
not  absolute  and  that  beauty  and 
romance  are  still  abroad  in  the  world, 
to  be  discovered  under  new  guises  and 
in  new  things,  and  pronouncing  the 
dedicatory  speech  into  which  one  may 
read  broad  significance  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  usefulness  of  the  Greek  Theater 
which  Mr.  George  G.  Booth  has  con¬ 
ceived  and  built  and  which  the  Society 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  so  ably  dedicated : 

“O  rare  Romance,  grave  queen  of  the  untimed, 

Bend  down  upon  us  here  thy  serene  gaze, 

That  holds  eternities  but  passing  days. 

And  vain  humanity  a  song  unrhymed; 

Bend  down  thy  face  on  us,  thy  votaries, 

O  ageless  diadem  of  every  age. 

Here,  for  thy  fame,  we  offer  thee  this  stage, 

An  altar  sacred  to  thy  mysteries. 

Send  forth  from  here  new  men  to  seek  new  goals; 
Strike,  here,  the  heart  of  lust  with  bloody  scars; 

Set  poetry  here  a-singing  in  men’s  souls; 

Light  in  men’s  lives  the  splendour  of  the  stars. 

So  let  incense  burn  to  fantasy. 

And  prayer  on  prayer  be  given  all  reverently . 

Heartened  by  the  prophesy  of  the 
Tragic  Actor,  the  Poet  and  Pan  find 
their  powers  restored.  They  break  the 
bonds  with  which  they  have  been  en¬ 
thralled  and  as  the  scene  ends,  through 
the  central  arch,  the  Poet  catches  a 
glimpse  of  his  beloved,  propelled  toward 
him  across  the  waters  in  a  fairy  boat. 
She  speaks  to  him  and  he  again  goes 
forth  accompanied  by  Pan  and  Fool’s 
Gold,  on  his  eternal  quest  for  beauty. 

II 

The  Greek  Theater  at  Cranbrook  is 
an  inspirational  venture  conceived  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  George  G.  Booth, 
on  whose  estate  it  is  located.  A  man 
with  great  capacity  for  business  and  a 
full  measure  of  appreciation  of  the  fine 
arts  is  a  rare  combination.  Such  a  man 
is  Mr.  Booth.  In  a  way,  the  Cranbrook 
Masque  typifies  his  lifelong  attitude. 
The  gold  and  dross  of  the  material 
world  has  not  blinded  him  to  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  and  art  and  the  joys  of 
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\’ie\v  of  the  Stage  and  Orchestra  of  the  (freek  Theater  at  Cranbrook,  the  country  estate  of  Mr.  George  G.  Booth, 

near  Detroit 


craftsmanship.  I'hrough  all  the  >'ears 
he  has  gone  from  his  desk  where  he 
plays  an  imifortant  role  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  bringing  his  trained  mind  and 
faculties  to  the  wholesome  recreation  of 
the  arts  and  crafts.  He  has  found  time 
not  only  for  passive  appreciation  and 
enjoyment,  but  for  real  accomplish¬ 
ment.  He  has  tried  his  hand  at  iron¬ 
work  and  at  the  making  of  beautiful 
books,  and  success  was  assured  him 
from  the  outset,  for  with  the  im|)ulse 
came  a[:)plication  and  a  rare  intelligence 
in  carrying  it  out. 

He  is  also  a  collector  and  connoisseur 
of  the  crafts.  The  George  G.  Booth 
Loan  Collection  of  small  bronzes,  metal¬ 
work,  and  other  objects  in  the  Detroit 
Museum  of  Art  is  one  of  importance  and 
gives  this  museum  an  impetus  in  a  held 
finite  distinctive  among  American  mu¬ 


seums.  Under  his  direction  undulating 
farm  and  forest  lands  gave  way  to  a 
great  cultivated  Eden.  His  broad  acres, 
spreading  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
Oakland  County,  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  garden  spot  comparable 
only  with  the  beautiful  estates  of  the 
Old  World. 

Into  this  beautiful  setting  the  Greek 
Theater  is  placed.  The  approach  from 
the  roadway  is  over  a  velvety  lawn  pas¬ 
sage  hanked  by  a  small  spruce  and  ever¬ 
green  hedge.  The  theater  itself  is  hid¬ 
den  from  view  by  evergreen  trees  and 
it  is  a  rare  experience  as  one  passes  the 
barrier  of  green  to  suddenly  hnd  him¬ 
self  in  a  Greek  theater,  true  to  form, 
with  white  marble  seats  arranged  in  a 
semi-circle  about  the  grass-platted  or¬ 
chestra,  beyond  which  a  stage  with 
much  simplicity  of  arrangement  and 
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beauty  of  form  confronts  one.  A  rect¬ 
angular  basin  back  of  the  stage  proper, 
mirrors  the  ever  -  changing  tableau 
effects  of  the  actors,  as  they  make 
their  entrance  from  the  back.  The 
grass-carpeted  orchestra  and  the  green¬ 
ery  of  the  decorations  pleasantly  relieve 
the  white  of  the  theater  proper. 

The  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in 
Detroit,  established  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Booth,  has  given  much  attention  to  the 
art  of  the  theater  in  past  years.  As 
early  as  1910  this  society  showed  its 
interest  in  pageantry  by  bringing  to 
this  country  Miss  May  Morris  of  Eng¬ 
land,  for  a  lecture  on  “Pageantry  and 
the  Masque.”  This  was  followed  in 
subsequent  years  by  other  lectures, 
notably  those  of  Mr.  George  Pierce 
Baker,  of  Harvard  University,  on  the 
“Civic  Drama;  the  Pageant  and  the 
Municipal  Theater”  and  on  “The 
Newer  German  and  English  Staging  of 
Plays.”  Still  more  recently,  on  the  joint 
initiative  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  and  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Art,  a  lecture  on  “Pageantry”  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Linden  Smith  was  given,  and  a 
stagecraft  exhibition,  arranged  by  Mr. 
Sam  Hume,  was  held  last  year  at  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art,  consisting  of 
models  of  stage  settings  by  men  eminent 
in  their  craft,  and  of  which  the  Cupola 
Horizon — a  device  for  lighting,  experi¬ 
mentally  employed  in  Germany — was 
the  most  interesting  feature. 


The  function  of  the  Greek  Theater, 
especially  with  reference  to  its  endur¬ 
ing  influence  on  the  community,  is 
obvious.  The  auspicious  beginning 
which  it  has  had  would  indicate  a 
clearly  defined  usefulness — a  usefulness 
which  has  to  do  with  initiative;  that 
solves  new  dramatic  problems;  that 
tries  mechanical  experiments  which 
receive  little  encouragement  under  com¬ 
mercial  management.  Here  the  Muses 
may  disport  themselves  in  a  new  order. 
Melpomene,  Thalia,  Euterpe,  Poly- 
mnia,  and  Terpsichore,  break  the 
golden  fetters  of  commercial  enterprise 
and  join  hands  in  a  new  freedom, 
choosing  their  votaries  from  those  resi¬ 
dent  about  Bloomfield  Hills.  Tied  by 
heart  strings  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  performance,  the  whole  community 
jealously  watches  with  native  pride  and 
interest  the  outcome.  Here  too  the  poet 
and  composer  will  find  an  untrameled 
inspiration.  They  may  soar  into  the 
realms  of  the  beautiful  with  assurance 
that  opportunity  awaits  their  best 
efforts.  Here  the  master  of  stagecraft 
may  develop  his  art,  trying  out  new 
devices  and  employing  new  effects 
which  the  cupidity  of  commercial 
drama  will  not  admit.  Here  Apollo 
reigns  supreme,  sending  out  from  hence 
his  divine  spark  into  the  world  to  inspire 
men  with  new  visions  and  hearten  them 
to  more  noble  tasks. 

Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
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The  Altoviti  Venus  from  Florence,  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  now 
enshrined  in  a  circular  temple  near  his  residence  at  Pocantico  Hills. 

By  courtesy  of  The  Art  World 


CURRENT  NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  Altoviti  Venus  acquired  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 

IN  the  excellent  new  monthly  magazine,  devoted  to  the  higher  ideals,  The  Art 
World,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  pp.  112-18,  is  an  interesting  article  by  Charles  De  Kay 
on  the  Altoviti  Venus  (see  page  180).  This  is  the  first  article  to  give  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  history  of  this  statue  from  the  Altoviti  palace  in  Florence  which 
has  puzzled  archaeologists  ever  since  its  discovery  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
It  was  shown  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  later  at  the  National  Arts  Club  in 
New  York,  and  in  London  and  Paris,  where  Rodin  admired  it  much.  It  has 
recently  been  enshrined  by  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  a  circular  temple  at 
Pocantico  Hills,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  New  York  Times  for  February  4th. 
Mr.  De  Kay  says  that  this  life-size  figure  is  of  Pentelic  marble  (which  I  should 
doubt)  and  praises  its  perfection  of  modeling.  “In  some  respects  such  as 
beauty,  technical  finish,  and  preservation  from  injuries  it  surpasses  almost 
all  the  marbles  that  have  survived  to  the  present  day.”  There  are  many 
peculiar  features  about  the  statue.  There  are  holes  in  the  ear-lobes  for  earrings, 
a  circular  depression  round  the  upper  left  arm,  and  a  curious  strap-like  object 
over  the  right  hand,  which  Mr.  De  Kay  interprets  as  a  talisman  or  the  famous 
kestos.  On  the  base  beneath  the  dolphin  there  are  “faint  ripple  lines  to  indicate 
sea  sand,”  on  which  the  sea-born  goddess  is  standing,  ready  to  receive  the  worship 
of  her  adorers.  These  unique  features,  and  especially  the  position  of  the  hands, 
the  pose,  and  the  whole  general  style  seem  to  me  contrary  to  the  art  of  Praxiteles 
as  known  from  literary  sources  and  extant  copies  and  originals.  There  is  a 
decided  difference  between  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite  and  the  Altoviti  Venus,  but 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Medici  Venus,  which  we  reproduce  on  page  182, 
in  pose,  in  the  position  of  legs  and  hands,  in  the  dolphin,  in  the  form  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  face,  in  general  style  and  proportions.  There  are  even  modern  marks 
on  the  restored  left  arm  as  on  the  Naples  Venus,  which  may  have  suggested  the 
depressions  on  the  Altoviti  Venus.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  De  Kay  that  when  Ferrata 
in  1675  restored  the  arms  of  the  Medici  Venus,  he  must  have  had  the  Altoviti 
Venus  to  measure  from,  but  in  order  not  to  mar  the  delicate  contours  of  the 
bosom,  he  placed  the  finger-tips  of  the  right  hand  near,  but  not  in  contact  with 
the  left  breast.  The  conclusion  of  Mr.  De  Kay  is  that  the  Altoviti  Venus  is  an 
original  by  Praxiteles,  that  Phryne  was  the  model  and  that  the  original  was  in 
Athens,  where  Kleomenes  could  see  it  about  250  b.c.,  when  he  sculptured  the 
structurally  and  technically  inferior  Venus  de’  Medici;  and  others,  such  as 
Professor  Lanteri,  of  the  South  Kensington  Schools,  sculptor,  teacher,  and 
traveler  in  Greece,  hold  the  same  view.  La  Farge  suggested  Scopas,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  De  Kay,  Benvenuto  in  a  note  to  Dante’s  Purgatorio  (1375  a.d.). 
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attributed  it  to  Polyclitus;  but  until  some  of  the  unique  features  of  this  statue 
are  found  in  statues  which  can  be  definitely  dated  as  early  as  Praxiteles,  I  fear 
some  scholars  will  date  this  statue,  if  really  ancient,  in  the  Hellenistic  Age,  at 
least  a  hundred  years  after  Praxiteles,  when  his  influence  still  existed,  but  in  a 
modified  style.  If  it  is  true  that  technically,  so  far  as  all-round  perfection  of 
modeling  is  concerned,  the  Altoviti  Aphrodite  is  finer  than  the  Hermes  of  Praxi¬ 
teles,  this  only  proves  the  point,  for  technical  perfection  of  modeling  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Hellenistic  art,  as  well  as  anatomical  detail  such  as  this  statue  shows. 

D.  M.  R. 

Classic  Form  in  Modern  Color 

MAVROGORDATO  has  recently  done  a  water-color  sketch  of  the  Greek 
Theater  at  Syracuse.  With  its  deep  blue  streaks  of  water,  its  chiaroscuro  of 
theater  seats  partly  in  a  purple  shadow,  partly  in  light  yellow  radiance  under  the 
sun,  and  the  purple  and  yellow  seats  set  off  by  a  mediaeval  tower  with  a  brilliant 
red  roof,  with  its  field  of  light  green,  and  with  its  olive-green  strip  of  trees  above 
which  in  the  middle  distance  rises  the  town  of  Ortygia,  the  artist  has  set  ancient 
and  modern  Syracuse  in  striking  harmony. 

J.  H.  Fry’s  Thetis  is  a  beautiful  nude  woman,  no  goddess  at  all,  who  kneels 
on  a  rock  below  dark  beetling  cliffs,  and  gazes  intently  into  the  jet  blackness 
of  unfathomable  water.  But  without  her  name  she  might  as  well  be  Hero  as 
Thetis. 

A  young  English  painter,  S.  Nicholson  Babb,  in  his  "Love  and  the  Vestal,” 
has  touched  a  well-worn  theme  with  a  deft  reverence.  In  the  hand  of  a  mis¬ 
chievous  tousled-headed  boy  the  painter  has  put  a  torch,  while  the  face  of  the 
Vestal  (not  quite  true  to  archaeological  life)  wears  a  sad  and  longing  look  of 
resigned  despair. 

S.  M.  Wiens  has  in  the  Tate  Gallery  a  "Girl  and  Lizard.”  A  naked  girl  is 
lying  on  a  rock  peeping  over  at  a  lizard  below.  One  cannot  help  but  be  reminded 
of  the  marble  Sauroctonus  or  "Lizard  Slayer,”  and  Idrac’s  statue  of  Mercury 
playing  with  the  snakes  in  the  Luxembourg,  for  though  this  painting  is  like 
neither,  it  partakes  a  little  of  both. 

In  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Frank  Gibson  there  is  a  "Hermes  and  the  Infant 
Bacchus,”  done  in  oil  by  Charles  Shannon,  A.R.A.  It  is  a  round  placque  filled 
by  a  Hermes  with  hair-like  wings  to  which  the  little  Bacchus  holds  as  he  sits 
on  the  back  of  Hermes,  who,  in  a  bright  red  cloak,  flies  rapidly  along,  just  touch¬ 
ing  the  crests  of  breaking  billows.  This  is  a  delightful  piece  of  work. 

Thomas  Girton  has  recently  done  "The  Temple  of  Clitumnus  (after  Piranesi),” 
and  Alfred  Buxton  "Salamis — ^The  Mourners,”  two  Greek  women  who  look  sadly 
out  to  sea.  r.  v.  d.  m. 
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An  Important  Executive  Order 

B\  executive  order  ot  January  ii,  1917,  President  Wilson  has  ordered  that 
certain  lands  adjacent  to  the  ruins  of  the  historic  Piro  pueblo  of  Gran  Quivira, 
in  New  Mexico,  Ite  withdrawn  “for  classification  and  pending  determination  as 
to  the  advisability  of  including  such  lands  within  the  Gran  Quivira  National 
Monument.’’ 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

^  I  ^11 P  Worcester  Reed  Warner  collection  before  being  permanently  installed  in 
the  oriental  galleries  ot  the  museum  has  been  placed  on  a  two  months  col¬ 
lective  exhibition  in  one  of  the  galleries.  The  president  and  trustees  of  the 
museum  gave  a  recejjtion  in  honor  ot  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WGrner  at  the  opening 
private  view  of  this  splendid  collection. 

Recent  Acquisitions  in  the  United  States 

I  W\X)  famous  marble  statues  by  Donatello  which  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Martelli  family  of  Florence,  Italy,  for  four  hundred  years  have  just 
been  added  by  Joseph  E.  Widener  to  his  collection  in  Philadelphia.  Both  are 
of  Carrara  marble.  One  is  a  full-length  statue  of  “David,  Conqueror  of  Goliath,’’ 
holding  his  sling  in  his  right  hand,  and  standing  with  his  left  foot  upon  the  neck 
of  Goliath,  whose  head  is  snown.  The  second,  the  “Bust  of  St.  John,’’  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  from  life  and  the  original  to  be  a  boy  of  the  Martelli  family.  There 
are  other  Donatellos  in  this  country,  the  bronze  “Amor’’  in  the  Widener  collec¬ 
tion,  and  the  relief  “Madonna  and  Child  surrounded  by  Angels’’  belonging  to 
the  Shaw  collection  in  Boston,  l)eing  two  of  the  best,  but  these  new  Widener 
acquisitions  are  magnihcent.  R.  v.  D.  M. 

Sargent’s  New  Work  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 

JOHN  SINGER  SARGENT  painted  for  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1895,  on 
the  north  end  wall  of  the  “Sargent”  gallery,  his  designs  showing  Judaic  develop¬ 
ment,  “The  Prophets”  being  the  most  famous  part  of  the  design.  He  painted 
“The  Dogma  of  the  Redemption”  on  the  south  end  wall  in  1903,  except  “The 
Theme  of  the  Madonna.”  The  new  work  just  completed  discloses  two  wonderful 
Madonnas,  one  in  a  joyous,  the  other  in  a  dolorous,  mood.  A  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  a  medallion,  an  Annunciation  with  the  Five  Joyful  Mysteries,  and  a 
Crucifixion  with  the  Five  Sorrowful  Alysterics  as  decoration,  with  the  Five 
Glorious  Mysteries  in  a  medallion  above  them,  supplement  the  general  design. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cast  wall  has  been  filled  with  three  lunettes  representing 
Judaism,  and  to  balance  them  on  the  west  wall  are  three  equally  striking  lunettes 
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representing  Christianity.  Art  and  Archaeology  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to 


present  its  readers  with  illustrations  of  these  noteworthy  additions  to  the  already 


famous  Boston  mural  paintings. 


R.  V.  D.  M. 


The  White  Collection  in  Cleveland 


HE  John  G.  White  Collection  of  Folk-lore,  Oriental  and  Mediaeval  Literature, 


-*■  and  Archaeology,  now  owned  by  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  comprises 
30,000  volumes  and  pamphlets,  with  additions  at  the  rate  of  2,000  or  3,000 
annually;  and  is  available  for  loan  to  those  interested,  whether  residents  of 
Cleveland  or  not.  The  material  is  now  in  order,  and  a  librarian  in  charge. 

The  archaeological  material,  especially  that  for  Asia,  is  of  considerable  impor¬ 
tance.  The  publications  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India  and  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries  are  here,  practically  complete.  American  archaeology  is  strongly 
represented,  including  the  reproductions  of  the  Mexican  and  Maya  codices. 
Assyriology  is  strong,  and  above  all  Egyptology.  The  various  publications  of  the 
French  and  English  exploration  funds  are  practically  all  here,  and  papyrus  litera¬ 
ture  is  abundant.  All  phases  of  Egyptian  antiquities  are  strongly  represented, 
in  addition  to  Coptic  and  Ethiopic,  and  material  relating  to  Arabic  Egypt.  The 
file  of  periodicals  is  not  complete,  but  gaps  are  being  filled  in.  There  is  little 
classical  archaeology. 

Much  in  other  portions  of  the  collection  may  also  be  of  interest.  Oriental 
history  is  an  important  feature.  Folk-lore  and  Oriental  literature  are  to  be  found 
here  as  strongly  as  almost  anywhere  in  the  country,  periodicals,  and  linguistic 
material  forming  an  important  part.  Proverbs,  fables,  and  gipsy  lore  are  notable 
features,  while  of  ballads  there  are  several  thousand.  For  catalogues  of  manu¬ 
scripts  in  European  and  Oriental  libraries,  the  White  collection  ranks  among  the 
first  three  or  four  of  the  United  States.  Mediaeval  literature  is  also  important 
here,  but  purely  linguistic  material  has  not  been  ordinarily  regarded  as  falling 
within  the  scope  of  the  collection.  Lastly,  over  140  languages  are  represented, 
besides  many  dialects. 

While  no  printed  lists  are  in  existence,  any  desired  book  can  be  found  readily, 
and  loans  will  gladly  be  made.  Applications  should  be  made  if  possible  through 
the  library  of  the  institution  with  which  the  applicant  is  connected;  those  not  in 
a  position  to  comply  with  this  requirement  should  state  their  case.  The  period 
for  which  books  are  loaned  is  ordinarily  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal 
for  two  weeks  more;  but  other  arrangements  may  be  made  if  need  warrants.  All 
communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Librarian,  Public  Library,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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The  Need  for  Art  in  Life.  By  I.  B.  Stoughton 
Holborn.  New  York:  G.  Arnold  Shaw,  1735 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  1915.  Pp.  116.  75 
cents. 

This  little  book  Ity  a  well-known 
Knglish  University  extension  lecturer, 
who  has  often  Iteen  heard  in  America, 
despite  its  over-enthusiasm  about  Greek 
ideals,  its  slovenly  siiperhciality,  and 
pessimism  about  the  modern  age  is  full 
of  miK'h  sound  philosophy  and  well- 
worth  reading.  The  modern  age  lacks 
apiireeiation  and  understanding  of  the 
Iteautiful  and  its  place  in  life.  The 
[tower  of  Hellenic  civilization  lay  in  its 
all-round  grasi)  of  life,  which  the  world 
has  never  had  again.  It  is  the  lack  of 
art  that  has  in j tired  our  life  as  a  whole. 
Professor  Roll  torn  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  social  evils 
of  today  is  a  want  of  art-appreciation, 
and  he  dwells  on  the  ancient  Athenian 
as  the  example  of  the  all-round  man 
who  was  ftilly  dcveloited  intellectually, 
artistically,  and  morally.  The  chapters 
(tn  The  (dreek  Gentleman,  and  Hellas 
and  The  Gomitlete  Alan,  emphasize  the 
Gireek’s  anti-materialism  and  anti- 
sensationalism,  and  the  fact  that  the 
whole  modern  materialistic  outlook 
would  have  been  unintelligible  to  the 
Gireek.  The  Cmeek  was  the  founder  of 
all  Western  culture  and  modern  knowl¬ 
edge,  and.  In  many  dci:)artments  of  in¬ 
tellectual  activity,  he  still  remains  our 
master,  in  [)hIlosoi)hy,  history,  oratory, 
and  certain  branches  of  mathematics. 
Part  W  deals  with  the  Aliddlc  Ages  and 
Renaissance,  which  developed  ostenta¬ 
tion  and  oversensuousness.  Part  V 
shows  how  the  modern  age  lacks  the 
[lower  to  a[)prcciatc  anything  that 
docs  not  minister  to  the  self.  “The 
([ucstion  it  always  asks  is:  What  use  is 
it?  We  must  turn  to  Greece  and  catch 


its  inspiration  not  in  any  artificial 
renaissance,  re-birth,  or  copying,  but 
by  realizing  the  significance  of  a  man 
that  is  whole  and  com[)lete,  a  man  that 
develops  no  side  of  his  being  in  excess 
and  that  leaves  nothing  out.’’ 

While  there  arc  many  wrong  Greek 
accents  and  some  inaccurate  state¬ 
ments,  as  that  the  Greek  theater  in 
Athens,  which  seated  at  most  15,000 
to  17,000,  would  seat  many  more  than 
30,000,  the  lecture  is  a  good  and  sug¬ 
gestive  protest  against  modern  mate¬ 
rialism,  and  our  pleasure-loving  age 
would  certainly  receive  much  benefit 
from  the  contem[)lation  and  cultivation 
of  the  beautiful.  d.  m.  r. 

The  Greek  House.  Its  History  and  Develop¬ 
ment  from  the  Neolithic  Period  to  the  Hellen¬ 
istic  Age.  By  Bertha  Carr  Rider.  Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1916.  Pp.  xii-l-272,  53  illus¬ 
trations.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.Y.  $3.25. 

This  is  a  thesis  ap[)roved  for  the  de¬ 
gree  of  doctor  of  literature  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  It  is,  however,  not 
an  original  [)iece  of  research,  but  rather 
an  excellent  summary  of  work  already 
done.  As  the  material  is  scattered 
throughout  archaeological  journals  in 
many  languages.  Miss  Rider  has  done 
a  great  service  in  bringing  the  informa¬ 
tion  together  in  a  continuous  history. 
It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  book 
is  limited  to  the  architecture  of  the 
house  and  does  not  discuss  the  furniture 
or  [)aintings  of  Greek  houses  or  the 
manner  of  life  and  living  in  them.  But 
this  is  the  first  book  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  Cjreek  houses  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  and  including 
those  at  Pompeii.  Alore  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  pages  are  devoted  to  Homeric  or 
[)re-Homcric  times:  Chapter  I,  Intro¬ 
duction;  Chapter  H,  Neolithic  Period 
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in  North  Africa  and  West  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Basin;  Chapter  III,  Neolithic 
Period  in  East  Mediterranean  Basin; 
Chapter  IV,  Lacustrine  Dwellings; 
Chapter  V,  The  Nordic  House;  Chapter 
VI,  Cretan  Tombs;  Chapter  VII, 
Round,  Elliptical,  and  Rectangular 
Forms;  Chapter  VIII,  Early  Minoan 
Settlements  in  Crete;  Chapter  IX, 
Cretan  Palaces;  Chapter  XI,  Central 
Hearth  in  Melos  and  Crete;  Chapter 
XII,  Palaces  at  Troy;  Chapter  XIII, 
Minoan  Houses;  Chapter  XIV,  Hom¬ 
eric  Palaces;  Chapter  XV,  Greek 
House  of  Fifth  and  Fourth  Centuries; 
Chapter  XVI,  Greek  House  of  Third 
and  Second  Centuries,  Pompeian 
Houses,  Vitruvian  Account,  Summary; 
and  Index. 

There  are  some  slight  errors  in  the 
book.  The  Palace  at  Phylakopi  (Fig. 
23)  is  published  in  the  Journal  of  Hel¬ 
lenic  Studies,  Supplement  iv,  not  in  the 
British  School  Annual  Supplementary 
Papers,  IV.  The  well-known  German 
authority  on  the  development  of  the 
Greek  House  is  Ernst  Pfuhl,  who  is 
called  Pyl  several  times  and  whose 
important  article  on  V orgriechische  und 
griechische  Haustypen  {Festgabe  jiir 
Hugo  blumner,  IQ14)  is  not  cited  or 
used.  Page  169  it  is  stated  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  finds  in  Asia  Minor  except 
at  Troy  are  Hellenistic  or  Graeco- 
Roman.  There  are  many  exceptions  to 
this,  as  for  example,  Assos  and  Miletus, 
not  to  mention  several  other  places.  At 
Miletus  there  was  even  a  Mycenaean 
settlement,  as  the  German  excavations 
have  shown.  Nor  is  any  acquaintance 
shown  with  the  later  excavations  at 
Tiryns,  and  the  important  results  pub¬ 
lished  in  1912  in  two  volumes  on  Tiryns 
by  the  German  Archaeological  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Athens.  Many  statements  must 
be  revised  in  the  light  of  this  publica¬ 
tion.  In  discussing  gardens,  pages  213 


ff..  Miss  Rider  would  have  done  well  to 
consult  a  good  article  on  ancient  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  Athenische  Mitteilungen 
XXXIV,  1909,  100  f.,  and,  for  prices  of 
houses,  etc.,  inscriptions  and  papyri 
are  an  important  source  of  information. 
Miss  Rider  rightly  rejects  the  common 
idea  of  a  Greek  house  with  two  courts. 
Scholars  have  wrongly  argued  back,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  theater,  from  the 
Romans  who  combined  the  Etruscan 
atrium  with  the  Greek  peristyle  to 
form  houses  with  two  courts  such  as 
are  found  at  Pompeii.  There  is  no 
evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  a  true 
peristyle  in  the  Greek  house  (p.  237), 
which  appears  first  in  the  houses  of 
Delos  of  the  second  century  B.c.  Of 
course,  there  were  porticoes  about  the 
court  as  at  Priene,  where  in  one  case 
such  an  arrangement  was  later  changed 
into  the  true  peristyle  such  as  we  have 
at  Delos  and  Pompeii.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  book  there  is  no  reference 
to  the  important  house  of  Attalus  at 
Pergamum  {Ath.  Mitt,  xxix,  1904,  and 
XXXII,  1907),  nor  to  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  houses  at  Delos.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  mention  misprints  such  as 
Thuria  for  Thurii,  wrong  Greek  accents 
such  as  dvSpwv  for  dySpaiv  and  several 
others. 

The  book  does  give  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  Greek  house  and  shows  a  certain 
uniformity  and  continuity  of  type  from 
the  Neolithic  to  the  Hellenistic  Age, 
a  type  based,  broadly  speaking,  on  the 
courtyard  with  principal  room.  The 
layman  as  well  as  the  scholar  will  read 
the  book  with  profit  and  pleasure.  He 
will  be  struck  by  the  modernity  of 
many  of  the  houses,  especially  as  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  porcelain  Minoan 
tablets  which  show  houses  with  three 
stories  and  rows  of  windows,  and  an 
attic  like  those  in  any  modern  suburb. 

D.  M.  R. 
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The  above  is  ayi  illustration  of  a  Persian  Odialik,  of  Kirman 
weave,  size  7  feet  10  inches  by  ^  feet  8  inches.  Price,  SSvs.oo 


EASTERN  RUGS 


This  rug,  the  production  of  Ustad-Oshgore,  a  master  weaver  of 
Kirman,  is  a  most  unusual  example  of  fine  Eastern  weaving. 
The  Cypress,  symbol  of  youth  and  grace,  is  employed  as  the  large 
central  motif,  upon  which  are  again  cleverly  imposed  the  same 
forms  in  smaller  scale;  the  birds,  with  characteristic  old  Kirman 
treatment,  are  woven  in  silk.  The  color  scheme  of  fawn,  blue, 
ivory  and  green,  completes  the  charm  of  this  masterpiece. 

It  is  but  one  of  a  great  number  and  variety  of  unusual  Rugs  in 
our  stock. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  further  information  upon  request. 


W.  &  |.  SLOANE 


Direct  Importers  of  Eastern  Rugs 

Interior  Decorators  Floor  Coverings  and  Fabrics  Furniture  Makers 


FIFTH  .AVENUE  AND  EORTY-SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


W.ASHINGTON,  D.C 


THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fully  illustrated  by  half-tones  from  photographs.  Also  nine  fine  prints 
from  copper  plates,  three  maps,  and  a  colored  plate.  Four  hundred 
and  forty  pages.  Size  of  book,  gH  by  7>2  inches. 

By  WARREN  K.  MOOREHEAD,  A.M. 

Author,  “The  Stone  Age  in  North  America” 


PRESS  NOTICES  CONCERNING  THE  BOOK 

“In  it  there  is  no  narrow  prejudice  and  no  pet  theories,  but  an  unvarnished  account  which 
should  arouse  the  interest  of  the  whole  nation  in  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  wards.” — Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  August,  1915. 

“He  skillfully  blends  the  scientist’s  and  the  humanitarian’s  points  of  view.” — Scientific  Ameri¬ 
can,  June  12,  1915. 

“The  volume  is  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  aborigines  of  this  country.  It  is  beautifully  printed 
on  heavy  white  paper,  and  is  supplied  with  artistic  illustrations,  in  which  Indians  are  shown  in 
their  most  striking  poses.  There  are  sketches  of  Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud,  Geronimo,  and  other 
Indians  who  have  become  noted  in  the  history  of  this  country.” — Eagle,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  February 

13.  1915- 

“We  have  in  this  book  the  most  frank  and  fearless  presentation  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
these  defenseless  wards  of  the  government  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  book  is  a  mine  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  social  student,  but  it  is  intended  to  arouse  public  feeling  and  action  in  behalf  of  the 
Indian.” — The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  September,  1915. 
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STONE  ORNAMENTS 

USED  BY  INDIANS  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Being  a  description  of  certain  Charm -Stones,  Gorgets,  Tubes,  Bird- 
Stones,  and  Problematical  Forms,  formerly  called  Banner- Stones, 
etc.  Two  hundred  and  fifty -seven  half-tone  illustrations,  eight 
photogravure  and  colored  plates,  and  maps.  Four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  pages.  Size  of  book,  by  yK  inches. 

By  WARREN  K.  MOOREHEAD,  A.M. 


THE  ANDOVER  PRESS  -  -  ^  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Circulars  of  both  hooks  will  be  sent  to  those  who  desire  same 


SOME  IMPORTANT  PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS  BY  HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN 

President  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  EVOLU' 
TION  OF  LIFE 


MEN  OF  THE  OLD  STONE 
AGE 


(Ready  Immediately) 

TN  this  work  the  author  takes  some  of 
the  initial  steps  toward  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  evolution  and  heredity, 
founded  upon  his  studies  of  what  were 
probably  the  initial  stag¬ 
es  in  the  origin  of  life 
when  the  capture,  stor¬ 
age, and  release  of  energy 
made  up  the  whole  life  of 
the  organism. 

The  sun,  the  earth, 
the  water,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  at  the  time  of 
the  dawn  of  life  are 
studied  with  the  aid 
of  the  most  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  in  astronomy, 
geology,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  From 
this  starting  point  the 
wiiole  story  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  life  is  traced 
thrcnigh  the  wonder¬ 
ful  disco v'eries  of  pa- 
keontology  up  to  the 
time  preceding  the  ap- 
irearanceof  man  upon 
the  earth.  Illustrated. 


most  important  and  complete 
work  on  human  evolution  since 
Darwin’s  “Descent  of  Man.”  It  is 
the  hrst  full  and  authoritative  pres¬ 
entation  of  what  has  been  actually 
discovered  up  to  the 
present  time  in  regard 
to  human  pre-history. 
All  the  known  pre-hu¬ 
man  and  human  stages 
of  development  for 
the  last  five  thousand 
years  are  described  as 
fully  and  fairly  as  the 
material  allows.  From 
the  time  enduring  re¬ 
mains  of  w'ar-like  and 
industrial  life  appear 
— one  hundred  and 
twenty-hve  thousand 
years  ago — theauthor 
traces  every  step  in 
man’s  economic  and 
social  evolution,  and 
all  stages  of  artistic 
endeavor. 


From  “  Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Aj^e” 


The  New  York  Times  says: 

“Professor  Osborn  has  done  a 
splendid  service,  both  for  his 
chosen  science  and  for  the  read¬ 
ing  public.” 


In  Press 


Profusely  Illustrated 
$5.00  Net 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GREAT  RAGE 


By  MADISON  GRANT 
(Second  Printing) 

“The  book  is  a  capital  book;  in  inir])ose,  in  vision,  in  grasp  of  the  facts  our  peo¬ 
ple  most  need  to  realize.  It  shows  an  extraordinary  range  of  reading  and  a  wide 
scholarship.  It  shows  a  habit  of  singular  serious  thought  on  the  subjects  of  most 
commanding  importance.  It  shows  a  hue  fearlessness  in  assailing  the  popular  and 
mischievous  sentimentalities  and  attractive  and  corroding  falsehoods  which  few  men 
dare  assail.  It  is  the  work  of  an  American  scholar  and  gentleman:  and  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  be  sincerely  grateful  to  you  for  writing  it.” — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


With  Maps,  $2.00  Net 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SLIDES 
AND  PRINTS 

The  Editors  of  Art  and  Archaeology  are  pleased  to  announce 
the  formation  of  a  Department  of  Photographic  Slides  and  Prints. 
Lantern  Slides  in  black  and  white  will  be  furnished  from  any  illustration  in 
Art  and  Archaeology  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents  each.  Prints  of  any 
illustration  will  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  each,  a  minimum 
order  being  fifty  prints. 

All  orders  should  be  sent  to  R.  V.  D.  Magoffin,  Associate  Editor,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY  is  a  copyrighted  magazine 


EXTRAORDINARY  COLLECTION 

Illustrati  71  g  the  Ancient  Art  of 

ECUADOR 

Consigned  for  Public  Sale  by 

SENOR  DON  JESUS  ALVARADO 

T  TERY  fine  specimens  of  Pre-Inca  Pottery,  Inca 
Y  Pottery,  utensils  in  copper  and  stone,  orna¬ 
ments  of  beads,  Indian  costumes,  the  Idol  of  the 
Shirys  (Eighth  Century),  the  shrunken  head  of 
the  warrior  Narigosha,  the  beautiful  Ming  Jar  in 
which  the  first  wheat  was  brought  to  Ecuador, 
carved  ivory  Crucifixes,  Tabernacles,  wrought 
iron,  ancient  hand-woven  Rugs,  inlaid  Coffers 
and  Trunks,  the  Coat  of  Mail  worn  by  Aldana, 
Simon  Bolivar’s  Mate  Cup,  and  a  remarkable  col¬ 
lection  of  Seventeenth  Century  Sculptures. 

The  most  important  collection  of  Ecuadorian  Art 
ever  offered  for  sale  in  America. 

On  Public  Exhibition  from  March  14th  to  the 
unrestricted  sale  by  auction  on  the  afternoons  of 
March  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  1917.  The  illustrated 
Catalogues  will  be  sent  free. 

THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Ave.  at  40th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Treasure-House  of  Golden  Tales  and  Fascinating 
Conjecture  :  The  First  Exhaustive  and  Authorita¬ 
tive  Work  on  the  Subject  in  the  English  Language 

MYTHOLOGY 

OF  ALL  RACES 

Under  the  General  Editorship  of  LOUIS  HERBERT  GRA  V, 
M.A.  Ph.D.,  late  Associate  Editor  of  Hastings'  Encyclopaedia 
of  Religion  and  Ethics,  with  the  collaboration  of  a  group  of 
distinguished  scholars 

HE  lover  of  the  beautiful,  quaint,  and  rare  in  book  illus¬ 
tration  will  find  this  work  a  treasure-house.  Over  800 
color  plates,  photogravures,  half-tones,  and  line  plates,  from 
original  sources.  The  binding,  paper,  and  printing  represent 
the  highest  art  of  the  bookmaker. 

Tap  Mythology,  the  well-spring  of  our  customs,  religion, 
literature,  art,  philosophy,  and  music,  and  see  the  prehis¬ 
toric  phases  of  our  own  beliefs.  Enjoy  the  quaint,  beautiful, 
informative,  or  inspiring  tales  to  which  any  given  modern 
doctrine,  legend,  or  superstition  may  usually  be  traced  back. 
Feel  the  quickening  and  sympathy  which  come  with  reading 
of  those  distant  ages  and  distant  men  as  soon  as  we  realize 
that  here  is  the  story  of  our  own  race  —  indeed  of  our  own 
selves. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  Payments  of  $6  may  he  made 
on  issuance  of  each  volume,  or  S4  per  month  dating 
from  receipt  of  the  order.  Sample  pages  sent  free  on 
return  of  the  attached  coupon. 

“May  safely  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  important 
enterprises  of  this  age  of  cooperative  scholarship.” — Prof. 
George  F.  Moore,  LL.D.,  Harvard  University. 

“Mythology  not  only  pervades  the  sphere  of  religion  and 
tradition,  but  infects  more  or  less  the  whole  realm  of 
thought.” — Max  Muller. 
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Town  &  Country 

SOCIETY,  COUNTRY  LIFE,  ART,  LITERATURE,  RECREATION,  TRAVEL 


T 


()  ciilUirod  MEN  and  WOMEN  of  the  WORLD  it 
is  the  indispensable  magazine  because  it  represents 
the  best  in  American  life — social  and  intellectual. 


In  suniptuousness  of  production.  Town  &  Country  has  stood  unsurpassed  among 
I  I.LUSTH  ATIO)  PAl'ERS  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  not  excef)ting  sucli  famous  publica¬ 
tions  internationally  as  Country  Life  of  England  or  L'lllustration  of  France. 

W  bile  an  intimate  personal  note  runs  through  all  of  its  pages.  Town  &  Country  is  never 
“cheap  ”  nor  intrusive.  Rrilliant  departments,  such  as  its  notable  London  Letter,  charact¬ 
erized  by  a  world  point  of  view,  cond)iued  with  a  background  of  illustration,  cleverly 
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©  U nderwood  &*  Underwood 

The  far-famed  Vale  of  Tempe,  in  Thessaly  in  Xorthern  (Greece,  and  the  river  Peneus,  which  flows 
between  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and  Olympus.  Euripides,  in  The  Trojan  Women,  214-15,  says: 
“The  lovely  tract,  through  which  Peneus  flows. 

Delightful  base  from  which  his  awful  height  Olympus  rears.” 
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IN  THESSALY 

(To  E.  Y.  R.  andL.  R  R.) 

In  Thessaly!  And  are  they  true — those  visions  that  mine  eyes  recall? 

And  was  I  ever  there  at  all?  Spring-time — in  Thessaly — with  you? 

Was  it  but  one  fair  day  we  passed,  ridge  after  mountain  ridge  between, 
Through  tunneled  cliffs  of  serpentine,  to  see  the  boundless  plain  at  last? 

To  see  at  last  with  straining  eyes  Olympus’  snow-white  battlement. 

With  glistering  cloud-summits  blent,  soar  in  the  opalescent  skies? 

Oh!  nevermore  can  I  forget  Larissa  basking  in  the  sun. 

Or  Trikkala  when  day  is  done,  or  Baba’s  lonely  minaret. 

Or  Tempe  where  the  plane-trees  veil  with  dancing  leaves  the  tawny  stream. 
Where  on  the  cliffs  the  red-buds  gleam,  and  first  I  heard  the  nightingale! 
Still  in  my  musings  I  behold  the  myriad  poppies’  blood-red  stain; 

Or  see  the  dazzling  floor  again  spread  with  the  mustard’s  cloth  of  gold; 

The  women  laying  by  the  brooks  their  dripping  blankets  rainbow-dyed; 
Swart  shepherd  lads  unsmiling-eyed,  with  olive-handled,  carven  crooks. 

And  fondly  still  my  fancy  tells  how  fair  each  dim-blue  mountain  smiles 
Across  the  long,  long,  level  miles,  pink-white  with  waving  asphodels; 

While,  high  as  barking  eagles  soar,  Meteora’s  craggy  summits  frowned. 
With  crumbling  monasteries  crowned,  above  the  gray-green  valley  floor. 
For  other  eyes  those  glories  stand,  now  other  hearts  are  pulsing  there; 

No  more  we  happy  three  may  fare  across  that  wide  enchanted  land. 

But,  Oh!  the  fates  were  kind  to  me,  for  once,  ah!  once  I  rode  with  you 
In  April  when  the  skies  were  blue  in  Thessaly!  in  Thessaly! 

GEORGE  MEASON  WHICKER 


Hunter  College,  N.  Y. 
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©  Underwood  ^  U nderwood 

One  of  the  Meteora  monasteries,  Holy  Trinity,  buiit  on  high  precipitous  cliffs  in  Thessaly,  near 
Kalabaka.  To  reach  the  top,  one  is  hauled  up  in  a  basket  or  net  let  down  by  a  rope  by  the  monks. 
These  inaccessible  retreats  “of  the  monastic  brotherhood  on  rock  aerial”  were  built  for  the  sake  of 
safety  during  the  restless  times  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries.  See  poem,  page  197. 


LUIGI  ROSSINI.  ENGRAVER 

Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin 


IT  is  becoming  rather  more  and  more 
the  fashion  to  collect  prints,  that 
being  a  sort  of  vague  term  for 
etchings  and  engravings  both  of  early 
press,  or  indifferent  copies  made  from 
retouched  plates,  or  even  photographic 
reproductions.  But  so  long  as  it  remains 
the  fashion  to  collect  prints,  without  its 
becoming  really  a  fashionable  pursuit, 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  nearly 
every  one  to  get  a  few  prints  that  are 
really  first  class. 

It  is  not  at  all  that  a  taste  has  to  be 
cultivated  for  artistic  work  in  black  and 
white.  It  is  rather  that  small  opportu¬ 
nity  has  been  offered  people  to  see  such 
work.  But  nowadays  one  can  see  the 
collections  of  prints  which  are  being 
placed  on  permanent  or  temporary  view 
in  nearly  all  our  large  municipal  or  pri¬ 
vate  museums,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  publications  which  are  devoted  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  the  reproduction  of 
prints  and  to  a  more  or  less  technical 
appreciation  of  the  style  of  etchers  or 
engravers. 

It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted  in 
the  art  magazines  that  the  majority  of 
their  readers  are  technically  trained, 
and  that  to  take  up  any  space  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  origin  or  methods  of  en¬ 
graving  would  be  to  carry  coals  to 
Newcastle,  owls  to  Athens,  or  oysters 
to  Baltimore.  But  certainly  it  will  not 
come  amiss  if,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
examination  and  appreciation  of  some 
of  the  work  of  Rossini  and  Piranesi,  a 
brief  statement  is  made  about  en¬ 
gravers’  methods,  which  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  information  or  of  supererogation, 
as  the  case  may  be;  but  in  any  case, 
well  meant. 


Engraving  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  arts,  and  in  its  widest  sense  means 
scratching  or  carving  on  hard  sub¬ 
stances.  Early  writing  on  metal  or 
stone  and  gem  cutting,  therefore,  are 
the  earliest  of  engravings.  But  in  the 
sense  of  toda^^  we  mean  by  “engraving” 
the  treatment  of  wood  or  metal  sur¬ 
faces  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  carry 
or  hold  ink,  and  by  “engravings”  we 
mean  the  prints  which  result  from  bring¬ 
ing  paper  into  touch  with  the  engraving. 

Engraving  in  the  modern  sense  has 
been  done  on  two  substances,  wood  and 
metal.  The  engraving  of  wood  is  like 
cameo  work,  and  that  of  metal  is  like 
intaglio.  The  printing  is  also  different, 
for  engravings  from  wood  are  printed 
or  stamped  like  letterpress,  while  en¬ 
gravings  from  m.etal  are  made  by  allow¬ 
ing  dampened  paper  to  suck  up  the  ink 
from  the  hollows  on  the  engraved  metal 
surfaces.  That  is  to  say,  in  wood  en¬ 
graving  everything  which  is  to  appear 
dark  in  the  impression  is  left  in  relief 
on  the  block,  while  in  metal  engraving 
everything  which  is  to  come  out  dark  in 
the  impression  is  graved  into  the  metal 
surface.  The  art  of  wood  engraving  was 
knowm  as  early  as  1406  a.d.,  and  that  of 
copperplate  somewhere  about  1450. 
The  St.  Christopher  of  1423  was  long 
thought  to  be  the  oldest  known  exam¬ 
ple  of  engraving,  but  the  Jesus,  Virgin, 
and  four  saints,  which  Baron  Reiffen- 
berg  procured  for  the  Brussels  Museum, 
dating  1418,  is  now  recognized  as  the 
oldest  engraving  known. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  a 
legend  to  account  for  the  discovery  of 
the  method  of  making  engravings.  A 
certain  Maso  Einiguerra  had  engraved 
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P'lG.  2. — Ponte  Luc'ano,  which  carries  over  the  river  Anio  the  Via  Tiljiirtina,  the  road  from  Rome  to  Tic'oli. 


a  Pax  (i.e.,  a  niello  j^late  for  use  at 
feasts  of  Agnus  Dei,  called  Pax  because 
the  acolyte  in  presenting  the  plate  to 
the  assisting  priest  said,  “Pax  tecum’’), 
and  to  see  how  it  looked,  he  hlled  in  his 
graver’s  lines  with  oil  and  lampblack. 
I^y  accident  a  piece  of  damp  linen  was 
thrown  on  the  plate,  and  when  it  was 
taken  (jff,  a  reproduction  of  the  en- 
gravx'd  design  was  clearly  marked  on 
the  chjth.  Hut  it  is  mor('  likely  that 
engravings  were  the  unconscious  dis¬ 
covery  of  Italian  goldsmiths.  Following 
the  niello  (from  Latin  nigellum,  “dark’’ ) 
style  of  work  which  had  been  practiced 
fr(jm  Roman  times,  the  Italian  gold¬ 
smiths  hit  upon  a  new  way  of  proving 
their  work.  They  engraved  their  de¬ 
signs  on  gold  or  silver,  but  l:)eforc  hlliug 
in  the  grooves  with  the  sort  of  Idack 


enamel  which  was  to  set  hard  and  fast, 
they  made  a  sulphur  cast  of  their  de¬ 
sign  on  a  matrix  of  clay  and  put  lamp¬ 
black  oil  the  sulphur  lines,  and  thus 
could  see  their  designs  much  more 
clearly  than  on  the  engraved  plate.  But 
when  they  found  that  by  putting  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  ink  in  their  engraved  linc'^ 
and  pressing  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  on 
the  metal  jilate,  they  obtained  their 
results  in  a  better  and  ciuicker  way, 
then,  although  they  tlid  not  realize  it 
at  the  time,  the  art  of  producing  en¬ 
gravings  was  discovered. 

The  metals  that  have  been  employed 
for  engraving  are  copper  and  steel. 
Cop]ier  was  used  hrst,  and  is  still  in 
use,  to  some  extent,  but  its  comparative 
softness  has  brought  steel  into  almost 
universal  use.  Of  styles  or  methods  of 
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engraving,  line  engraving  and  etching 
(from  the  Dutch  word  etsen,  “to  eat’’) 
are  the  two  that  are  important.  In  line 
engraving  the  burin  or  graving  tool  is 
pushed  along  the  surface  of  the  metal, 
about  as  a  jeweler  engraves  today,  and 
in  this  way  a  furrow  is  made,  the  metal 
trailing  off  like  a  shaving.  But  the 
limitations  in  such  line  work  were  o\’er- 
whelming,  and  now,  except  to  make 
deeper  cuts  or  cross  hatchings,  line  en¬ 
graving  has  nearly  dropped  out  of  use, 
and  given  way  to  etching. 

In  etching,  a  copper  or  steel  plate  is 
heated  and  then  covered  over  with  a 
thin  coat  of  varnish  which  is  impervious 
to  acid.  The  engraver  then  sketches  his 
design  with  etching  needles,  scratching 
through  the  coat  of  varnish.  A  border 
of  wax  is  then  raised  around  the  plate 
and  diluted  nitric  acid  is  poured  over 
it,  or  else  the  plate  is  put  in  an  acid 
bath.  The  acid  bites  into  the  metal 
where  the  lines  have  been  etched.  After 
a  time  the  plate  is  cleaned  and  a  stop¬ 
ping-out  varnish  is  applied  to  stop  the 
action  of  the  acid  where  the  lines  are 
already  deep  enough.  More  acid  is  then 
used  where  deeper  lines  are  necessary. 
When  the  proper  depth  to  bring  out  the 
desired  tone  is  obtained,  the  plate  is 
cleaned,  the  varnish  removed,  and  the 
drawing  appears  in  sunken  lines  on  the 
metal  plate,  really  a  design  which  is 
“bit  in.” 

The  line  engraver  was  handicapped 
by  the  necessity  of  pusJim^  his  tool.  The 
etcher  got  back  to  the  method  of  the 
brush  or  pencil,  and  was  able  to  get  a 
much  freer  and  bolder  design,  and  yet 
withal  could  trace  lines  of  the  utmost 
delicacy.  Despite  many  great  names  in 
line  engraving,  the  etchers  have  taken 
and  hold  the  field. 

ROSSINI 

Perhaps  of  all  engravers  and  etchers 


Fig.  3. — A  monument  near  Ponte  Lucano,  popularly 
called  the  tomb  of  the  Sirens. 


who  have  not  had  justice  done  them  in 
the  history  of  the  art,  Luigi  Rossini,  of 
Ravenna,  is  that  man.  In  fact,  in  the 
dictionaries  of  engravers,  and  in  the 
catalogues  and  lists  where  one  would 
expect  to  find  something  of  Rossini’s 
life  and  works,  there  is  to  be  found  only 
one  very  brief  mention  of  him,  which 
says  that  he  was  born  in  1790,  and  was 
less  known  as  an  architect  than  as  a 
draughtsman  and  engraver.  One  is 
therefore  driven  to  the  introduction  in 
his  published  works  to  get  what  chance 
bits  of  personal  information  there  are 
there,  and  to  the  engravings  themselves 
to  study  his  style  of  work. 

Luigi  Rossini  published  his  first  book 
of  plates  in  1818,  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight  years  old.  The  plates  are  small, 
and  to  bring  out  the  dark  color,  Rossini 
resorted  to  overmuch  crosshatching. 
The  title-page  has  two  small  disk  en- 
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Sra\  ings  of  Brainante  and  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  thus  hinting  at  his  models. 
The  frontispiece  shows  inexperience,  be¬ 
cause  to  get  an  effect,  Rossini  moved 
out  the  double  vaults  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  steps  and  faced  them  about  in 
order  to  get  a  vantage  point  from  which 
to  look  at  St.  f’eter’s  and  the  piazza, 
which  are  drawn  in  bad  perspective. 
The  title  of  this  first  book  of  plates  is 
“I  Mon  Limcnti  pin  intcressanti  di 
Roma,”  and  the  volumes  were  sold  by 
the  author  himself  in  Rome  at  Via 
Felice  138,  at  6  sciidi  each. 

The  monuments  in  Rome  first  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Rossini,  for  in 
1821  he  engraved  the  loi  plates,  which. 


however,  were  not  pulilished  until  1829, 
under  the  title  “Le  antichita  Romane.” 
His  advance  in  technique  is  seen  in  his 
co-ordination  of  massed  architectural 
femeground  with  light  liackgrounds  of 
diversified  landscape.  The  hand  of  the 
architect,  however,  is  still  heavy. 

That  Rossini’s  work  was  gaining  fa^"or 
is  to  be  seen  by  the  title-page  of  his  vol¬ 
ume  of  plates  issued  in  1824-26,  where 
he  signs  himself  Luigi  Rossini  Archi- 
tetto  Ravennate  gia  Pensionato  del 
Regno  Italico  (Luigi  Rossini,  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  Architect,  Pensionary  of  the 
Italian  Kingdom).  In  all  likelihood 
Rossini  was  provided  with  funds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  allow  him  to  travel  over  La- 
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Fig.  5. — The  meeting  place  of  four  Roman  aqueducts  in  the  valley  below  Tivoli. 


tium,  and  the  sketches  he  made  were  so 
compelling  that  his  plates  made  in  1821 
had  to  wait  until  his  new  volume  had 
been  brought  out. 

The  title  of  this  volume  of  plates  of 
the  antiquities  of  the  Latin  cities  near 
Rome  is  “Le  Antichita  dei  contorni  di 
Roma,  ossia  Le  piu  famose  citta  del 
Lazio”  (1824-26).  There  is  no  front¬ 
ispiece,  and  the  title-page,  with  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  Saturn,  the  God  of  Latium,  is  of 
small  consequence.  But  here  for  the 
first  time  we  have  Rossini’s  own  state¬ 
ment  of  his  ideals  of  work,  enough  in 
itself  to  show  why  his  other  plates  were 
thrown  aside  for  the  time  being.  In  his 


"Preliminary  Discourse  to  Kindly 
Readers,”  Rossini  says  that  up  to  his 
time  the  antiquities  of  Latium  had  been 
regarded  as  examples  of  fine  architec¬ 
ture,  and  that  they  had  been  studied, 
measured,  and  reproduced  in  drawings 
or  engravings  by  such  inen  as  Alberti, 
Bramante,  Palladi,  Peruzzi,  Vignola,  and 
others.  "I  alone,”  he  says,  "have  wished 
the  antiquities  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Latium  to  be  drawn  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  the  way  others  do, 
and  I  have  looked  at  them  from  a  pic¬ 
torial  point  of  view,  bringing  out  the 
effect  of  chiaro  e  sciiro  and  the  force  of 
the  tints  which  the  centuries  have  laid 
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1'  IG.  6. — The  cascades  of  the  Anio,  the  town  of  Ti\  oli, 
and  the  two  temples  on  the  cliff. 

on  the  nionunients  themselves.  W'hile 
taking  this  new  point  of  view,  I  ha\'e 
kept  with  serupnlons  exactitude  the 
architectural  lines,  and  have  only 
drawn  plans  or  made  restoratitms  when 
the  amplitude  ot  the  remaining  ruins 
seemed  to  have  permitted  the  exercise 
of  my  full  powers,  subject  to  be  sure  to 
the  dictum,  ‘To  err  is  human.’ 

It  is  this  volume  with  its  sevent\- 
three  splendid  plates,  17  by  24  ini'hes, 
that  has  been  chosen  for  the  illustration 
of  Rossini’s  genius,  although  in  his  later 
work,  which  will  be  mentioned  below, 
he  became  increasingly  more  prohciem 
in  the  art  of  engraving. 

A  round  tomb  (Fig.  i),  which  was  the 
tamous  sepulchral  monument  of  the  old 
R(mian  family  of  the  Plautii,  offered 
Rossini  a  good  subject  for  a  tour  de 
force.  The  picturesciue  features  of  a 
huge  monument  are  brought  out  in  a 
most  artistic  way,  and  its  size  is  brought 
home  to  the  spectator  by  the  contadiui 
and  the  winecart.  The  joints  and 
courses  of  the  masonry,  and  the  weath¬ 


ering  of  the  stone  itself  are  brought  out 
here  by  the  most  careful  sort  of  cross- 
hatch  etching.  The  dead  tendrils  of 
the  clinging  vine,  and  the  shadow  of 
its  niasses,  are  indicated  by  deeper 
wavy  lines. 

For  the  hrst  plate  in  his  Latium  en¬ 
gravings,  Rossini  has  chosen  the  bridge 
over  the  Anio,  the  modern  Teverone, 
the  little  tributary  of  the  Tiber,  the 
waters  of  which  make  the  splendid  falls 
at  Tivoli.  Over  this  bridge  (Fig.  2) 
went  the  Via  Tiburtina,  the  road  to 
Tibur  (Tivoli).  At  the  farther  end  of 
the  Ifridge  rise  the  typical  Campagna 
osieria,  and  the  Plautii  tomb  (see  Fig. 
i),  topped  in  mediaeval  times  with  a 
castellated  crown.  The  light  and 
shadow  under  the  arches,  and  the  more 
heavily  etched  lines  of  the  river  to  bring 
out  the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  will  be 


Fig.  7. — The  round  temple  at  Tivoli,  popularly  called 
the  temple  of  Vesta. 
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Fig.  8. — Ancient  Roman  arched  construction  in  Tivoli. 


noticed  as  a  contrast  to  the  lighter  lines 
that  make  the  sky.  The  white  cumulus 
clouds  are  nearly  always  in  Rossini’s 
sky  backgrounds. 

As  one  leaves  the  Via  Tiburtina,  not 
far  from  the  tomb  of  the  Plautii,  to  go 
to  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  one  finds  that 
the  road  goes  between  two  monuments, 
which  have  been  called  gate  towers,  but 
which  were  probably  tombs.  One  of  the 
pair  was  nearly  demolished  by  the 
troops  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  in  1557,  the 
other  (Fig.  3)  still  offers  inducement  to 
painter  or  etcher.  Rossini  has  caught 
the  weathering  cracks  and  shale  of  the 
travertine,  has  subordinated  the  medi¬ 
aeval  additions  in  a  delightfully  artistic 
manner,  and  has  made  a  work  of  art 
out  of  what  Parboni,  for  example  (in 


Nibby’s  “Contorni  di  Roma”),  has 
drawn  as  an  uninteresting  and  lonely 
monument. 

The  Villa  of  Hadrian  is  illustrated  in 
Rossini’s  volume  by  ten  plates,  of  which 
we  reproduce  here  the  one  (Fig.  4) 
showing  the  ruins  of  the  great  inter¬ 
secting  vaults  of  the  entrance  room  to 
the  Great  Baths.  This  engraving  not 
only  produces  on  the  beholder  the  power¬ 
ful  effect  of  the  architectural  boldness 
of  the  Romans,  but  its  accuracy  of 
treatment  is  such  that  it  would  almost 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  isometrical  pro¬ 
jection,  and  the  meticulous  drawing  has 
successfully  restrained  the  ebullition  of 
artistic  imagination.  The  detail  in  the 
engraving  becomes  clearer  the  more 
closely  it  is  examined.  The  opus  reticu- 
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Fig.  9. — The  modern  town  of  Cori,  with  architectural  fragments  from  ancient  Cora  in  the  foreground. 


latiiui  is  perfectly  served  l)y  the  cross- 
hatching,  the  landscape  is  delicately 
subordinated  to  the  main  effect,  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,  one  a  con- 
tadiiio  killing  a  snake  which  is  about  to 
attack  a  contadina ,  enliven  the  picture 
and  heighten  the  effect  of  the  sweeping 
arches. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tivoli 
four  aqueducts  which  carried  water  into 
Rome  ran  very  close  to  one  another. 
Rossini  caught  the  artistic  i^ossibilities 
of  the  place  and  has  given  us  (Fig.  5) 
one  of  his  most  striking  pieces  of  work. 
The  all-l)ut-tumbling  mediaeval  watch- 
tower  and  the  built-in  arch  not  only 
show  the  greater  excellence  of  the  older 


masonry,  but  bring  to  mind  the  un¬ 
settled  condition  of  mediaeval  Italy, 
when  the  buildings  of  the  ancients  were 
made  use  of  for  princely  or  ducal  for¬ 
tresses.  Through  the  great  arch  of  the 
Claudia  is  seen  an  arch  of  one  of  the 
x'\nio  aqueducts,  and  to  the  right  ap¬ 
pear  a  broken  arch,  and  the  water- 
channel  over  two  arches,  of  the  other 
Anio  and  of  the  Marcia. 

The  famous  cascades  of  the  Anio,  the 
prcEceps  Anio  of  Florace,  the  Ponte 
Lupo,  and  the  so-called  grotto  of  Nep¬ 
tune,  the  two  temples  on  the  edge  of 
the  cliff,  and  the  towers  and  buildings 
of  Tivoli  itself  above  the  falls,  offered 
Rossini  a  fascinating  study,  but  heights 
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Fig.  io. — The  Hercules  temple  front  at  Cori,  looking  westward  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


and  distances  are  too  great  to  be  brought 
out  with  entire  success  (Fig.  6).  Ros¬ 
sini  introduced  a  number  of  tiny  figures 
on  a  rocky  level  in  the  right  foreground, 
and  a  number  of  substructure  arches  at 
the  side  of,  and  above,  the  deep-cut 
river  chasm  for  the  sake  of  forcing  com¬ 
parison,  and  has  tried  to  make  the  con¬ 
trast  clearer  by  means  of  the  two  great 
trees  in  the  foreground  and  the  tiny 
trees  on  the  hills  beyond;  but  while  the 
general  effect  is  pleasing,  and  the  work 
is  done  with  care,  the  engraving  as  a 
study  is  not  up  to  Rossini’s  best  work. 

In  the  delineation  of  the  round  tem¬ 
ple  itself  (Fig,  7)  Rossini  shows  his 
architectural  ability  and  his  artistic 


genius.  There  is  close  by  the  round 
temple  (see  Fig.  6),  a  small  pseudo- 
peripteral  temple,  now  a  church,  often 
called  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl.  Ros¬ 
sini’s  artistic  judgment  led  him  to 
choose  a  point  of  view  that  does  not 
show  the  less  imposing  of  the  two  build¬ 
ings.  He  has  also  set  the  round  temple 
high  enough  to  give  the  effect  of  a  sheer 
drop  on  the  right,  while  he  connects  up 
with  the  solid  rock  of  the  hill  behind 
with  the  unimposing  church  campanile. 

The  arched  construction  in  Tivoli, 
which  Rossini  has  called  the  substruc¬ 
ture  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  (Fig.  8), 
and  which  local  archaeologists  usually 
call  part  of  the  Villa  of  Maecenas,  shows 
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I'  II..  I  I.  IJrick-faceil  ('oniTL-tc  constriu  tioii  til  a  reservoir  in  the  palace  of  Domitian,  near  Alhano,  fourteen  miles 

south  of  Rome. 


again  tlie  architectural  aliility  and  artis¬ 
tic  feeling  of  the  engravan'.  I'he  traver¬ 
tine  and  the  o/?iis  iiiccrtUDi  which  face 
and  make  the  construction  are  clctirh' 
inarktal,  aiul  the  ease  with  which  the 
old  arches  hear  all  that  nuxlern  times 
can  huild  above  them  is  brought  out 
with  artistic  delibtTation. 

The  frontisiiiece  tratlition  is  to  bt‘ 
seen  in  Rossini’s  engraving  ot  the  town 
of  C'ori  (Fig.  9).  He  has  chosen  for  his 
point  (d  \'iew  the  town  as  seen  from  the 
farm  of  the  Franciscan  brothers.  The 
town  as  it  rises  to  cap  a  conical  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Wilscian  Moun¬ 
tains  makes  a  better  subject  to  work  on 


than  the  town  (d  Tivoli  (see  Fig.  6), 
but  there  was  nothing  to  make  a  fore¬ 
ground.  The  engraver  has  therefore 
heaped  together  various  fragments  from 
the  ancient  temples  and  other  buildings, 
a  piece  of  cornice,  some  capitals,  an 
altar,  which  has  lieen  transformed  into 
a  baptismal  font,  etc. 

There  are  in  Cori  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  the  one  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
in  Corinthian  style,  and  the  more  strik¬ 
ing  one  of  Hercules,  in  Doric  style. 
From  the  front  of  the  latter  (Fig.  10) 
one  looks  out  between  the  columns  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  gets  the 
view  as  far  south  as  Terracina.  Raphael 
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was  so  struck  with  this  temple  that  he 
made  a  drawing  of  it,  and  he  used  this 
late  style  of  Doric  capital  in  several  of 
his  designs.  Rossini  has  engraved  the 
temple  pronaos  with  great  skill  and 
boldness. 

One  of  the  finest  of  ail  Rossini’s  en¬ 
gravings  is  that  of  the  arched  construc¬ 
tion  (Fig.  iij  forming  part  of  the  gigan¬ 
tic  villa  of  the  Emperor  Domitian  which 
stretched  along  the  ridge  south  of  the 
Alban  Lake  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to 
Aibano.  The  reader  will  remember  the 
effect  of  a  “forest  of  columns”  which 
certain  views  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
and  of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  outside 
the  Walls  give.  Here  one  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  of  almost  countless  arches,  the 
handling  of  the  perspective  and  the 
shading  are  done  with  such  consummate 
skill. 

Piranesi  had  already  engraved  a 
splendid  view  of  the  Nyniphaeum  or 
Temple  (no  certain  attribution  of  this 
construction  has  yet  been  made)  below 
Castel  Gandolfo  on  the  bank  of  the 
Alban  Lake.  His  view  looked  into  the 
grotto.  Rossini  also  engraved  one  after 
the  same  manner,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so 
well  done  as  another  (Fig.  12)  in  which 
one  looks  outward.  The  Hellenistic 
style  of  interior  decoration  is  faithfully 
portrayed,  the  sharp  edge  of  the  vault 
is  skilfully  overhung,  the  lake,  the 
monastery  of  Palazzuolo,  the  town  of 
Rocca  di  Papa,  and  the  height  of  Monte 
Cavo,  complete  an  engraving  of  which 
even  Piranesi  might  be  proud. 

The  ^^ears  from  1826  to  1831  were 
busy  ones  for  Rossini.  His  “Seven  Hills 
of  Rome”  with  a  frontispiece  showing 
a  restoration  of  the  Forum  and  the 
Trophy  of  Marius,  appeared  in  1828- 
29,  and  also  in  1829  appeared  his 
“Ancient  and  Modern  Gates,”  the 
frontispiece  being  a  restoration  of  the 
Porta  Flumentana.  In  1826  he  also 


began  a  series  of  eighty-five  plates  which 
were  issued  in  1831  as  “Le  antichita  di 
Pompei.”  His  frontispiece  is,  of  course, 
Pompeii  with  Vesuvius  as  a  background. 
In  the  preface  Rossini  says:  “I  have 
taken  great  pains  with  my  plans,”  and 
certainly  the  plates  of  plans,  details, 
mosaics,  etc.,  are  better  than  the  plates 
which  show  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

The  frontispiece  of  his  next  volume 
of  plates,  which  appeared  in  1836,  is  a 
restoration  of  a  triumphal  procession 
shown  marching  through  a  triumphal 
arch.  The  volume  is  dedicated  to  Com- 
mendatore  Luigi  Biondi,  president  of 
the  Pontifical  Roman  Academy  of  Ar¬ 
chaeology.  The  title  is  “Triumphal, 
Honorary,  and  Dedicatory  Arches  of 
the  Ancient  Romans.”  In  1839,  ap¬ 
peared  his  “Viaggio  Pitteresco  da  Roma 
a  Napoli,”  dedicated  to  Salvatore  Betti, 
professor  and  secretary  of  the  Acca- 
demia  di  S.  Luca,  of  which  academy  his 
published  title  here  shows  him  to  be  a 
member,  as  well  as  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Archaeological  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  is  perhaps  Rossini’s  own  pet 
volume.  More  loving  care  and  more 
artistic  feeling  seem  to  be  recognized 
here  than  in  any  other  set  of  his  plates. 
His  last  work  appeared  in  1841  with'the 
title,  “Views  of  the  Interiors  of  the  Most 
Beautiful  of  the  Ancient  Churches  and 
Basilicas  of  Rome.”  The  frontispiece  is 
the  door  of  the  Church  of  S.  Antonio 
in  Rome.  His  printed  titles  show  that 
he  had  attained  to  high  honors,  for  he 
is  “Accademico  di  merito”  of  the  Ponti¬ 
fical  Academy  of  S.  Luca,  of  the  “Reale 
Accademia  Albertina”  of  Turin,  member 
of  the  “Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Ar- 
cheologica,”  and  of  the  provincial  acad¬ 
emy  at  Ravenna,  etc.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion  Rossini  speaks  of  Vasi,  Polinziano, 
and  noticeably  for  the  first  time  of 
Piranesi.  He  is  certainly  a  follower  of 
Piranesi,  and  although  not  a  copyist  in 
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Fk;.  12. — Cirotto  in  Hellenistic  style  below  Castel  Gandolfo,  looking  over  the  Alban  Lake  to  Monte  Cavo  and 

Rocca  di  Papa. 


any  sense,  it  would  have  been  most  un- 
"raeious  had  he  not  finally  spoken  of 
his  greater  and  more  famous  prede¬ 
cessor.  Piranesi  had  already  published 
his  engraxangs,  and  his  genius  iu  the 
portrayal  of  monuments  of  anticpiity 
and  of  mediaeval  Italy  was  universally 
recognized,  and  his  influence  was  para¬ 
mount  in  that  field. 

The  interest  of  Rossini  was  in  the 


same  field,  and  he  made  engravings  of 
many  of  the  same  subjects  as  did 
Piranesi,  and  that  he  thought  himself  as 
good  an  etcher,  one  ma}^  hardly  doubt. 
At  all  events,  the  fact  that  he  chose 
another  point  of  view  from  Piranesi’s 
in  presenting  hissubjccts,  and  conscious¬ 
ly  emulated  him,  has  given  us  what  we 
may  certainly  call  the  splendid  engrav¬ 
ings  of  Luigi  Rossini. 

Johns  Hopkins  University 


{An  article  on  Piranesi  will  appear  in  a 
coming  number  of  Art  ,\ni)  Archaeology.) 
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ROMAN  COINS  AS  ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 


Elizabeth  H.  Palmer 


The  wealth  of  illustrative  material 
to  be  found  on  Roman  coins  is  not 
always  appreciated  by  the  teachers 
in  secondary  schools.  Pictures,  maps, 
and  plans  are  found  in  all  our  textbooks 
and  are  freely  used,  but  in  a  few  only 
are  coins  recognized  to  any  extent  as  an 
important  means  of  illustration.  The 
picture  of  a  coin  has  its  uses  and  must 
often  be  employed  for  the  lack  of  any¬ 
thing  better,  but  it  is  to  the  real  piece 
of  money  placed  in  the  pupil’s  hand 
what  a  picture  of  a  bird  is  to  the  bird 
itself. 

Ancient  coins  are  generally  thought 
of,  if  they  are  considered  at  all,  as  some¬ 
thing  impossible  to  obtain  and  so  out  of 
the  question.  On  the  contrary,  for  so 
small  a  sum  as  five  dollars  no  less  than 
twenty  coins  of  different  periods  and 
illustrating  different  phases  of  ancient 
life  can  be  procured.  No  American 
dealer  will  furnish  so  many  coins  for 
that  price ;  they  must  be  bought  in 
Italy  from  dealers  who  are  known  to 
be  reliable  and  who  do  not  "make  to 
order.’’  The  ideal  way,  certainly,  is  to 
pick  them  up  in  Italy,  or  Sicily,  choos¬ 
ing  from  large  collections  like  that  of 
Canessa,  in  Naples.  If  that  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  coins  are  free  from  duty,  and  in 
time  of  peace  may  be  ordered  by  mail. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  the 
would-be  purchaser  in  beginning  his  col¬ 
lection  to  know  exactly  what  to  order. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  after  considerable 
study  of  books  and  of  any  coins  that 
may  come  into  his  hands  that  the  col¬ 
lector  is  in  a  position  to  know  what  he 
most  desires  and  what  will  probably  be 
within  the  limits  of  his  purse.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  almost  every  Roman  coin  is 


interesting  from  one  point  of  view  or 
another,  so  that  it  would  be  safe  to  trust 
a  reliable  and  intelligent  dealer  to  send 
over  from  Italy  a  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  coins  costing  from  one  to  three 
francs  apiece.  Later,  after  a  careful 
study  of  these,  a  desire  will  be  awak¬ 
ened  for  others  described  in  the  books 
and  definite  orders  may  be  sent.  The 
collector’s  thirst  for  coins  is  like  the 
thirst  of  collectors  of  all  similar  objects; 
it  grows  apace  and  must  be  curbed 
early,  if  at  all. 

There  are  few  Roman  coins  that 
would  not  be  interesting  to  the  teacher 
of  Latin  or  Roman  history  in  our  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  In  the  two  plates  that 
accompany  this  article  are  shown 
twenty-six  coins,  all  from  Republican 
times  with  the  exception  of  two.  This 
small  number  of  coins  might  be  used  for 
purposes  of  illustration  no  less  than 
fifty  -  one  times  under  the  following 
heads:  portraits  (12),  representations  of 
deities  (19),  legendary  scenes  (4),  pun¬ 
ning  types  (3),  objects  of  every-day 
life  (2),  buildings  (4),  every-day  occu¬ 
pations  (3),  political  events  (i). 

Portraits  of  famous  men  on  coins  are 
of  the  greatest  interest  and  in  spite  of 
the  small  size  of  the  face  are  often  more 
satisfactory  than  photographs  of  marble 
busts.  Not  infrequently  the  man  whose 
portrait  is  on  a  coin  placed  it  there  him¬ 
self  and  we  seem  to  get  nearer  to  him 
when  looking  at  his  own  money  than 
when  gazing  at  some  statue  that  may 
be  a  third  or  fourth  copy  of  the  original. 
A  long  series  of  portraits  of  the  em¬ 
perors  and  their  wives  may  be  obtained 
which  will  help  to  fix  the  line  of  succes¬ 
sion  and  the  relationship  of  one  ruler 


Plate  i. — Ancient  Roman  Coins.  No.  i  represents  a  head  of  Julius  Caesar;  No.  2,  Augustus; 
No.  4,  Rome  or  Italy;  No.  7,  the  Colosseum;  No.  1 1,  Hercules  with  his  club;  No.  13,  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  Others  described  in  the  te.xt. 
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to  another  better  than  any  diagram. 
The  great  personalities  of  Republican 
times,  too,  are  well  represented  on  coins, 
from  the  imaginary  portraits  of  Numa 
Pompilius  and  Ancus  Marcius  to  Mar¬ 
cus  Antonius  and  Cleopatra,  whose  por¬ 
traits  are  found  on  Plate  i.  No.  13. 
Early  numismatists  state  that  Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius,  was  the 
first  woman  to  have  her  features  por¬ 
trayed  on  a  coin,  while  later  authorities 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  likeness  was 
only  accidental.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  the  face  of  Cornelia,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  to  know  how  many 
another  noble  woman  of  the  Republic 
looked,  but  we  have  to  be  content  with 
almost  no  portraits  of  women  in  this 
period.  Among  the  portrait  heads  that 
might  be  of  use  to  teachers  in  secon¬ 
dary  schools  are  the  following:  (The 
descriptions  are  taken  from  Grueber, 
“Roman  Republican  Coins  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,”  or  from  Cohen,  “De¬ 
scription  Historique  des  Monnaies 
frappees  sous  I’Empire  Romain.”) 

Plate  I,  No.  I,  represents  a  silver 
denarius  coined  by  M.  Mettius  about 
44  B.C.,  having  on  the  obverse  the  head 
of  Julius  Csesar,  who  was  the  first  man 
to  be  honored  in  this  way  by  senatorial 
decree  (Cassius  Dio,  xliv,  4).  On  the 
reverse  stands  Venus  Victrix  with  scep¬ 
tre  and  small  Victory,  leaning  on  a 
shield  placed  on  a  celestial  globe.  The 
reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  reputed 
descent  of  the  Julian  family  from  Venus 
and  Anchises. 

Plate  I,  No.  2,  gives  one  of  the  almost 
numberless  heads  of  Augustus,  easily 
recognized  by  the  regular,  finely  cut 
features  and  waving  hair.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  cos  VI  (consul  for  the  sixth  time) 
dates  the  coin  in  b.c.  28.  The  croco¬ 
dile  on  the  reverse  commemorates  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  This  coin  could  hardly  fail  to 


fix  in  the  pupil’s  mind  the  fact  that  it 
was  Augustus  who  reduced  Egypt  to 
a  Roman  province.  Another  head  of 
Augustus,  but  less  clear,  is  seen  on  Plate 
I,  No.  9.  The  reverse  has  not  come  out 
clearly  in  the  photograph,  but  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  out  the  word  Augus¬ 
tus  across  the  middle  of  the  coin. 
Above,  Sol  soars  to  the  right,  holding  a 
veil  which  floats  over  his  head;  below, 
a  capricorn  is  holding  a  rudder  and 
globe.  The  capricorn  appears  on  coins 
of  Augustus  as  the  constellation  under 
whose  influence  he  was  born. 

All  students  of  Cicero  should  be  made 
familiar  with  the  strong  features  of 
Pompey  the  Great.  Plate  i,  No.  12, 
shows  them  on  a  coin  struck  in  Egypt 
about  42-36  B.C.,  by  his  son,  Sextus 
Pompey.  With  the  head  are  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  his  augurship,  the  curved  staff 
and  one-handled  jug,  and  around  is  an 
inscription  recording  that  Sextus,  who 
now  bears  the  title  Pius  in  token  of  his 
intention  to  avenge  his  father’s  death, 
has  been  saluted  as  general  a  second 
time.  On  the  reverse  is  a  possible  group 
of  statues  at  Catana.  Neptune  (Sextus 
Pompey  was  called  the  son  of  Nep¬ 
tune)  stands  between  the  Catanaean 
brothers  who  are  saving  their  fathers 
from  an  eruption  of  T^tna  “sweating 
under  their  sacred  burden.”  The  words 
PRAEF.  CLAS.  ET  ORAE  MARIT.  EX  S.  C. 
(Prefect  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  sea-coast 
by  decree  of  the  Senate)  refer  to  the 
fact  that  in  43  b.c.  Sextus  Pompey  was 
put  in  command  of  the  naval  forces  of 
the  Republic. 

The  portraits  of  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra  already  alluded  to  can  be  found 
on  Plate  i.  No.  13.  On  the  obverse  of 
the  coin  appears  the  head  of  the  trium¬ 
vir.  Behind  is  an  Armenian  tiara  and 
around  the  head  are  the  words  antoni 
ARMENTA  (for  Armenia)  devicta  (Ar¬ 
menia  made  subject  to  Antony).  Cleo- 
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patra’s  portrait  shows  the  head  of  a 
woman  diademed  and  draped,  with  a 
row  of  pearls  at  the  back  of  the  head 
and  l)efore  her  the  i)row  of  a  ship. 
Around  are  the  words  cleopatrae 

RECilNAE  REGUM  FILIORUM  REGUM, 
which  Grueber  suggests  may  be  ren¬ 
dered,  “Of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Kings 
(and)  of  (her)  sons,  the  Kings.”  This 
issue  with  the  tiara,  commemorates  the 
coiKpiest  of  Armenia  in  b.c.  34,  while 
the  prow  refers  to  the  ships  with  which 
Cleopatra  aided  Antony.  We  have  on 
Plate  2,  No  .9,  another  portrait  of 
Antony  with  the  words  m.  antonius 
in.  viR  R.  p.  c.  (triumvir  appointed  to 
regulate  pulilic  affairs).  On  the  reverse 
stands  Mars  leaning  with  right  hand  on 
a  spear  and  heckling  in  his  left  hand  a 
dagger,  to  which  is  attached  a  strap; 
his  left  foot  rests  on  a  shield;  around  we 
read;  L.  Mussidius  Longus,  son  of 
Titus,  one  of  fotir  men  aiipointed  to 
coin  gold  from  the  treasury.  The  hgure 
of  Mars  may  refer  to  the  triumvir’s 
victories  over  Brtitus  in  the  East. 

hiven  in  the  small  held  of  a  coin  a 
scene  of  historic  interest  may  lie  repre¬ 
sented  with  considerable  distinctness 
and  a  fair  degree  of  dramatic  power. 
Not  a  few  such  scenes  appear  on  coins, 
and  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  Roman 
money  in  every-day  use  was  a  continual 
reminder  of  what  had  hapjiened  in 
the  past  might  well  serve  to  make  the 
events  in  question  more  real  to  the 
pupil.  Faustus  Cornelius  Sulla,  son  of 
the  dictator,  about  82  b.c.,  issued  the 
denarius  of  Plate  i.  No.  5.  On  the  oli- 
verse  he  placed  the  head  of  his  father’s 
tutelary  deity  Diana,  adorned  with 
diadem,  earring,  and  double  necklace. 
Above  her  hair  is  a  crescent,  liehind, 
the  curved  staff'  referring  to  Sulla’s 
augurship,  and  before,  the  name 
FAUSTUS.  On  the  reverse  Sulla  sits  on 
a  raised  seat  clad  in  his  toga,  while 


before  him  kneels  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauretania,  offering  an  olive  branch. 
Behind,  also  kneeling,  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back,  is  Jugurtha,  king 
of  Numidia,  with  a  long  beard.  Above, 
is  the  name  felix,  the  title  which  the 
dictator  gave  to  himself  on  the  occasion 
of  his  splendid  triumph  in  81  b.c.  for 
victories  over  Mithridates.  The  whole 
scene  represents  the  submission  of 
Bocchus  and  his  surrender  of  Jugurtha 
to  Sulla  and  is  said  to  have  been  en¬ 
graved  on  the  dictator’s  signet  ring 
(Cal.  Max.  viii,  14,  4). 

Plate  I,  No.  6,  gives  another  histori¬ 
cal  scene — the  defeat  and  capture  of 
Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  and  his 
two  sons,  all  of  whom  were  taken  to 
Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  great 
general,  L.  Acmilius  Paulus.  Paulus  is 
represented  as  extending  his  hand  to  a 
trophy.  On  the  left  stands  Perseus  with 
hands  tied  behind  him  accompanied  by 
his  two  sons,  all  in  Greek  dress,  ter 
above  the  trophy  refers  to  the  three 
great  triumphs  of  the  Roman.  Coins 
offer  much  material  in  connection  with 
Caesar’s  campaigns  in  Gaul  which  would 
be  found  useful  by  teachers  of  Caesar, 
or  Roman  history. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  Romans  in 
coining  money  was  to  give  it  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  state  by  placing  upon  it  the 
head  of  some  divinity.  Janus  came 
first,  then  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Hercules, 
Mercury,  and  Roma.  All  these  appear 
upon  the  early  bronze  coinage  known 
as  CES  grave.  On  the  silver  denarius 
Roma  held  undisputed  sway  for  many 
years,  to  lie  rejilaced  first  by  the  heads 
of  other  divinities  and  later  by  the  por¬ 
trait  of  some  man  of  influence.  The 
statement  has  already  been  made  that 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  man  to  be  so 
honored  and  that  by  a  special  decree 
of  the  senate  in  b.c.  44.  Among  the 
coins  issued  in  the  Social  War  is  a 
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denarius  having  the  head  of  Roma,  or 
Italia,  with  winged  helmet;  below  the 
chin  is  the  mark  of  value,  x  (ten  asses). 
On  the  reverse  the  Dioscuri  appear  on 
horseback,  charging  to  the  right.  Each 
holds  a  couched  spear  and  wears  man¬ 
tle,  cuirass,  and  cap  surmounted  by  a 
star.  The  word  on  the  reverse  is 
probably  the  Oscan  form  of  italia. 
(Plate  I,  No.  4.) 

We  talk  about  our  “Lares  and 
Penates”  and  most  of  us  are  familiar 
with  the  dainty  dancing  figures  with 
short  skirts  flying  out  in  the  breeze, 
found  in  such  numbers  at  Pompeii. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  all  know  that  the 
Lares  are  represented  on  coins  in  quite 
a  different  manner.  Plate  i.  No.  10,  is 
a  denarius  of  Lucius  Csesius  about  91 
B.c.  On  the  obverse  is  the  youthful 
bust  of  Veiovis  with  head  turned  away 
to  the  left;  he  wears  a  cloak  over  his 
left  shoulder  and  hurls  a  thunderbolt 
in  his  right  hand;  on  the  right  is  the 
monogram  for  Roma.  The  Lares  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  reverse  in  the  guise  of  two 
youths  seated  on  a  rock,  caressing  a 
dog  which  stands  between  them;  each 
holds  a  spear  in  his  left  hand  and  has 
his  cloak  spread  on  his  left  knee;  above 
can  be  made  out  with  difficulty  the  head 
of  Vulcan  and  his  tongs;  in  the  field  to 
the  right  and  left  is  the  word  lares  in 
monogram;  the  head  of  Vulcan  and  the 
tongs  refer  to  the  office  of  moneyer. 

Teachers  of  Vergil  could  make  good 
use  of  a  coin  which  gives  the  bust  of 
Venus  Erycina  (Plate  i.  No.  3)  laureate 
and  draped,  with  diadem,  earring,  and 
double  necklace  of  pearls;  the  hair  is 
gathered  into  a  knot  decorated  with 
jewels,  a  string  of  pearls  runs  over  the 
back  of  her  head.  The  reverse  shows  a 
temple  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
surrounded  by  a  rampart  with  gateway 
in  the  center  and  tower  at  each  side; 
above  the  gateway  is  eruc  (Erucina). 


Objects  of  every-day  life  are  some¬ 
times  found  on  coins  of  the  Republic, 
but  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Plate  i. 
No.  8,  shows  on  the  reverse  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  emblems  of  the  pontifical  offices — 
the  ladle,  sprinkler,  one-handled  jug, 
and  augur’s  wand.  This  coin,  issued  by 
Augustus  about  37  b.c.,  is  unique,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  having  no  picture  on 
the  obverse.  It  is  the  only  denarius 
with  one  side  plain  except  for  the  in¬ 
scription  among  the  more  than  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  coins  illustrated  in 
Grueber.  (The  obverse  and  reverse 
should  change  places  on  the  plate.  The 
emblems  are  on  the  reverse.) 

In  connection  with  traveling  among 
the  Romans  one  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  coin  struck  in  honor  of  Agrippina 
on  the  reverse  of  which  appears  a 
carpentum,  or  two-wheeled  vehicle  in 
general  use,  drawn  by  mules  (Plate  2, 
No.  7). 

A  very  superficial  study  of  coins  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  Romans  were 
great  punsters.  Plate  2,  No.  i,  is  a  coin 
of  Lucius  Plaetorius  Cestianus,  who 
puns  on  his  cognomen  by  representing 
on  the  reverse  an  athlete  running  and 
holding  a  palm  branch  in  the  right  hand 
and  a  cestiis  (boxing  glove)  in  the  left. 
The  head  of  Juno  Moneta  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
issuer  of  this  coin  had  charge  of  the 
public  treasury.  Lucius  Thorius  Balbus 
recalls  his  name  by  a  bull  charging 
to  the  right  on  the  reverse,  Juno  of 
Lanuvium  being  placed  on  the  obverse. 
This  is  Juno  Sospita,  who  wears  a  goat¬ 
skin  tied  under  her  chin  (Plate  2,  No.  2). 
Quintus  Pomponius  Musa  places  on  the 
obverse  of  his  coins  a  fine  head  of  Apollo 
(Plate  2,  No.  10).  The  succession  of 
Muses  to  be  found  on  his  reverses  plays 
upon  his  name.  This  Muse  is  Calliope 
in  long  flowing  garments,  standing  and 
playing  the  lyre  which  rests  on  a  ped- 


Plate  2. — Ancient  Roman  Coins.  No.  i  represents  a  head  of  Juno  Aloneta,  in  whose  temple 
coins  were  minted,  and  whose  epithet  is  the  origin  of  our  word  money;  No.  3  represents  Vesta 
and  her  round  temple;  No.  5,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women;  No.  6,  the  Dioscuri  watering  their 
horses  at  the  fountain  of  Juturna  in  the  Roman  Forum  on  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus;  No.  8,  fighting  with  wild  beasts;  No.  ii,  Ulysses  with  his  dog;  No.  13,  a  Roman  casting 
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estal.  Grueber  points  out  that  these 
figures  are  of  extreme  interest  for  com¬ 
parison  with  the  numerous  statues  of 
the  Muses  preserved  from  ancient 
times. 

Many  famous  buildings,  especially 
temples,  may  be  represented  on  coins, 
but  the  identification  is  often  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  Not  infrequently,  however,  we 
get  our  best  idea  of  an  ancient  building 
from  some  piece  of  money,  as  is  shown 
by  the  use  of  coins  for  illustration  in 
books  on  topography.  The  reverse  of 
Plate  2,  No.  3,  gives  the  temple  of  Vesta 
in  Republican  times.  It  is  circular,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  figure  holding  a  sceptre 
and  a  libation-bowl;  within  the  temple 
stands  a  curule  chair;  on  the  left  is  a 
voting  urn  with  two  handles,  and  on 
the  right  a  tabella,  or  voting  tablet,  in¬ 
scribed  A.  c.  (Absolvo,  Condemno,  I  ac¬ 
quit,  I  condemn).  This  is  a  coin  of 
Quintus  Cassius  Longinus,  quaestor  to 
Pompey  in  Spain,  54  b.c.  The  head  of 
Vesta  on  the  obverse  and  the  temple 
refer  to  the  investigations  concerning 
the  Vestal  Virgins  made  in  113  b.c. 
when  the  presiding  officer  was  Lucius 
Cassius  Longinus,  an  ancestor  of  the 
moneyer. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  anyone 
who  has  regarded  Caesar  as  cruel  that 
sometime  before  his  death  the  senate 
ordered  the  Temple  of  dementia  to  be 
built  in  gratitude  for  the  mercy  they 
had  received  at  his  hands.  On  the  ob¬ 
verse  of  No.  4,  Plate  2  (Coin  of  P. 
Sepullius  Macer),  is  a  temple  of  four 
columns  with  closed  doors;  in  the  pedi¬ 
ment  is  a  globe,  and,  around  the  coin, 
the  inscription  clementia  caesaris.  On 
the  reverse  is  a  desuitor  (rider  who  leaps 
from  one  horse  to  another  going  at  full 
speed)  with  two  horses  running  to  the 
right,  perhaps  to  suggest  the  entertain¬ 
ments  with  which  Caesar  amused  the 
people.  Plate  i,  No.  7,  shows  a  remark¬ 


able  picture  of  the  Colosseum  on  a  coin 
struck  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Titus.  To  the  left  is  one  of  the  few 
ancient  representations  of  the  Meta 
Siidans,  or  great  fountain  near  the 
Colosseum. 

The  Roman  coins  that  illustrate  the 
early  legends  of  the  city  are  of  special 
interest  and  might  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  to  make  the  opening  pages 
of  Roman  history  attractive  to  the 
student.  Many  of  these  coins  were 
issued  in  large  numbers  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  are  very  common  and  very 
cheap  and  easily  obtained.  On  coin 
No.  5,  Plate  2,  a  Roman  general, 
Sabinus,  who  wished  to  claim  descent 
from  the  Sabines,  placed  upon  the  re¬ 
verse  a  picture  of  two  Roman  women 
being  carried  off  by  two  warriors — the 
Rape  of  the  Sabines.  The  same  man 
portrays  on  another  coin  the  death  of 
Tapeia,  while  always  on  the  obverse  is 
placed  the  head  of  Titus  Tatius,  the 
Sabine  king. 

A  story  connected  with  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus  is  given  on  the  reverse 
of  No.  6,  Plate  2,  where  the  Dioscuri 
stand,  spears  in  hand,  beside  their 
horses,  which  are  drinking  at  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  Juturna;  above,  the  crescent 
moon  shows  that  it  is  night.  The  story 
says  that  on  the  night  after  the  battle 
the  Dioscuri  watered  their  horses  at  the 
fountain  of  Juturna  in  the  Forum. 

Plate  2,  No.  II,  takes  us  back  to  the 
Odyssey,  for  on  the  reverse  is  Ulysses 
walking  to  the  right  and  leaning  on  his 
staff ;  he  wears  a  mariner’s  dress  and  cap 
and  extends  his  right  hand  to  his  dog, 
Argos.  The  moneyer  Gains  Mamilius 
Limentanus  claimed  descent  from 
Ulysses  through  Maniilia,  the  daughter 
of  Telegonus.  Mercury  appears  on  the 
obverse  as  the  ancestor  of  Ulysses. 

One  of  the  best-known  characters  in 
Roman  mythology  is  Hercules.  On  the 
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reverse  uf  eoin  No.  ii,  Plate  i  (about 
49-45  B.C.),  the  hero  is  striding  along 
with  his  club  in  his  right  hand;  over  his 
left  arm  hangs  the  skin  of  the  Nemean 
lion  and  in  his  left  hand  he  carries  a 
troph\’.  This  coin  belongs  to  the  Antian 
gens,  which  claimed  its  descent  from 
Antiades,  son  of  Hercules  and  Aglaia. 
Another  coin  issued  by  the  same 
moneyer  shows  on  the  obverse  the 
heads  of  the  Penates  much  like  the 
Dioscuri,  with  wh(jm  they  were  often 
confused. 

What  might  be  called  scenes  from 
ever\--day  life  are  sometimes  found  on 
coins.  Plate  2,  No.  15,  has  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  a  head  of  \Asta  with  the  two- 
handled  cup  behind,  while  on  the  re¬ 
verse  a  male  hgure  clad  in  the  toga 
stands  in  the  act  of  dropping  into  a 
bo.x  a  tablet  inscribed  v  {iiti  rogas,  or 
affirmative  ^■ote).  Here  we  have  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  Rei)ublic  voting.  The  reverse 
of  Idate  2,  No.  8,  depicts  a  coml)at  with 
wild  beasts;  cme  coml)atant  attacks  a 
lion  with  a  spear;  another,  with  shield 
and  sword,  defends  himself  against  a 
tiger;  on  the  left  is  a  wounded  boar. 

Important  political  events  even  were 
commemorated  on  coins.  Plate  2,  No. 
12,  shows  on  the  reverse  two  male 
togated  figures,  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso 
and  Quintus  Servilius  Ckepio,  seated  on 
a  bench;  the  one  on  the  left  looks  back, 
while  the  other  extends  his  right  hand; 
the  bench  is  fianked  at  each  end  by  an 
ear  of  corn.  In  100  B.C.,  Caepio  was 


urban  quaestor  and  made  protest  against 
the  corn  law,  by  which  the  state  was  to 
let  the  people  buy  corn  at  five-sixths  of 
an  as  for  a  Roman  peck.  The  ground 
of  opposition  was  that  such  a  largess 
would  put  too  great  a  strain  on  the 
public  treasury.  The  law  was  finally 
carried  and  to  enable  the  quaestors  to 
tulfill  its  provisions  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  strike  this  special  issue  of  coins. 
This  is  shown  by  the  words  ex  s.  c.  (by 
decree  of  the  senate),  which  appear  here 
for  the  first  time  on  a  coin. 

In  this  l)rief  article  only  a  faint  idea 
can  be  given  of  the  wonderful  variety 
and  interest  of  the  sulqects  represented 
on  Roman  coins,  but  it  may  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  show  that,  if  not  as  artistic  as 
Greek  coins,  each  piece  of  Roman 
money  has  its  own  interest,  brings  up 
its  (nvn  train  of  associations,  historical 
or  legendary,  and  often  throw-s  light 
on  the  characters  or  customs  of  some 
period  of  Roman  history.  No  one  in 
search  of  illustrative  material  can  afford 
to  overlook  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  such  material.  Coins  often 
furnish  the  most  important  and  satis¬ 
factory  means  of  making  a  subject 
clear.  The  writer  has  had  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  more  than  one  student  that 
nothing  l)rought  into  class  gave  more 
pleasure  than  the  coins  that  w^ere 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  to  throw 
light  upon  some  allusion  in  the  text. 


Vassar  College 


REPRODUCTIONS  OF  CLASSICAL  ART 

David  M.  Robinson 


(A  paper  read  at  the  College  Art  Association  with 
the  title  "The  College  Museum  of  Reproductions”) 


Every  college  department  of  the 
History  of  Art  and  every  city 
interested  in  art  should  have  some 
sort  of  museum.  It  is  the  tool  of  high¬ 
est  utility,  as  necessary  to  the  teaching 
of  art  as  a  laboratory  is  to  the  teaching 
of  chemistry.  It  is  possible  to  teach 
something  of  the  history  of  art  by  lec¬ 
tures  and  text-books,  but  you  are  only 
teaching  names  and  history;  you  are 
not  teaching  art.  Without  studying  the 
art  objects  themselves,  you  can  hardly 
appreciate  them  to  the  highest  possible 
degree.  No  teacher  can  have  the  vital 
touch,  who  has  not  himself  touched 
originals  or  at  least  seen  them.  I 
believe,  as  Ken^mn  Cox  has  said,  that 
“To  teach  appreciation  the  museum  is 
not  merely  a  valuable  aid,  it  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity.”  Even  the  best  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  illustrations,  even  the  best 
of  casts  and  reproductions  are  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  originals.  The  best 
possible  cast  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxi¬ 
teles  gives  not  even  a  faint  conception 
of  the  wonderful  transparency  and  life 
of  the  original  masterpiece  at  Olympia, 
and  only  one  who  has  seen  the  original 
really  understands  the  charm  and  great¬ 
ness  of  the  works  of  Praxiteles.  One 
good  picture  by  Raphael,  one  original 
vase  by  Euphronius,  teaches  more  about 
the  aesthetics  of  art  and  leads  to  more 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  art  than 
a  thousand  photographs  or  other  repro¬ 
ductions.  Therefore,  I  consider  a  work¬ 
ing  museum  of  originals  most  essential; 
but  no  museum  can  have  all  the  origi¬ 
nals,  and  so  for  the  sake  of  making  our 
teaching  more  vivid,  we  should  have  as 


many  reproductions  as  appropriations 
will  allow.  Instruction  in  art  which 
does  not  offer  to  students  some  originals 
or  at  least  reproductions  of  objects  of 
art  as  the  basis  of  the  work  takes  the 
very  soul  out  of  the  teaching  and  must 
be  poor  indeed.  Reproductions  will  not 
teach  aesthetics,  but  one  can  use  them 
for  instruction  in  drawing  and  from 
them  one  can  get  much  general  culture 
and  history  and  much  training  of  the 
eye.  One  can  learn  much  about  com¬ 
position,  design,  size,  pose,  technique; 
and  reproductions  certainly  do  give 
reality  to  the  teaching  of  art,  and  correct 
many  false  impressions  which  one  gets 
from  reading  a  text-book  or  listening  to 
lectures.  I  have  often  had  students  say 
that  they  thought  the  Erechtheum  was 
as  large  as  the  Parthenon  even  after 
they  had  read  about  the  dimensions  of 
the  two  buildings.  If  they  saw  a  good 
model  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis  like 
that  of  Walger,  they  would  not  make 
this  mistake.  In  the  case  of  statues  and 
smaller  objects  the  reproductions 
should  have  the  size  of  the  originals 
and  then  teachers  would  not  continu¬ 
ally  be  asked  how  tall  the  Aphrodite  of 
Melos  or  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  is. 

A  museum  of  reproductions  should 
have  photographs  illustrating  the  his¬ 
tory  of  architecture,  sculpture,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  the  minor  arts.  It  should  have 
squeezes  (from  which  often  casts  can  be 
made  not  only  for  inscriptions,  but  for 
architectural  designs),  models,  maps, 
charts,  picture  post-cards  where  noth¬ 
ing  better  can  be  procured,  atlases, 
illustrated  magazines,  lantern-slides. 
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ART  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY 


but,  above  all,  casts  and  other  reproduc¬ 
tions  that  are  to  be  had  of  works  of  art. 
As  my  space  is  limited,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  Greek  and  Roman  art,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  consider  some  of 
the  new  reproductions  that  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  prehistoric  art  of  Greece  is 
now  better  known  to  us  than  it  was  to 
the  Greeks  themselves,  thanks  to  the 
recent  excavations  in  Crete,  Melos, 
Thessaly,  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  other 
places.  The  story  of  these  remarkable 
discoveries  by  Schliemann,  Dorpfeld, 
Tsountas,  Halbherr,  Pernier,  Mrs. 
Hawes,  Richard  Seager,  and,  above  all. 
Sir  Arthur  Evans  is  known  to  all.  With¬ 
in  the  last  twenty  years  two  enormous 
palaces  have  been  unearthed  at  Cnossus 
and  Phaestus  and  many  smaller  towns 
or  villas  have  been  excavated  at  Palse- 
kastro,  Zakro,  Gournia,  and  Hagia  Tri- 
ada,  Mochlos,  Pseira,  etc.,  by  English, 
Americans,  and  Italians.  This  Minoan 
civilization,  almost  modern  in  its  archi¬ 
tectural,  sanitary,  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments.  had  its  arts  and  crafts,  and  in 
the  minor  arts,  especially  in  gold  metal 
work,  it  rivals  the  Renaissance.  This 
Minoan  art  covers  more  than  2,000 
years,  from  the  Early  Minoan  (before 
2200  B.c.)  through  Middle  Minoan 
(2200  to  1600  B.c.)  to  Late  Minoan 
(1600-1200  B.c.  or  later)  and  can  best 
be  studied  in  the  Museum  at  Candia, 
since  no  important  work  of  art  can  be 
exported  from  Crete.  But  so  good  are 
the  facsimiles  made  by  Gillieron  and 
Bagge  and  Saloustro  and  others,  that 
one  can  form  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
wonderful  versatility  of  the  Cretan  art¬ 
ists  and  of  the  Cretan  civilizations  by 
going  to  the  Cretan  room  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum,  which  has  the  most 
complete  collection  of  Cretan  reproduc¬ 
tions,  to  the  Museum  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  Fogg  Museum 
at  Harvard  University,  or  to  other 


Fig.  2. — A  late  Minoan  false-necked  or  stirrup  vase 
(1600-1500  B.C.),  reconstructed  from  eighty-six  pieces, 
from  the  American  excavations  at  Gournia,  the  Cretan 
Pompeii,  representing  two  writhing  octopods  in  the 
midst  of  smaiier  sea-animals  whose  fantastic  shapes 
recall  the  wonders  of  the  Naples  and  Honolulu  aqua¬ 
riums.  Fine  pinkish-yellow  clay  with  decoration  in 
black-brown.  From  Mrs.  Hawes'  Gournia,  pi.  H. 

museums  which  have  such  reproduc¬ 
tions.  Here  (Fig.  i)  are  faience  objects, 
especially  the  famous  snake-goddesses 
with  their  flounced  skirts  and  exposed 
breasts.  “Ce  sont  des  Parisiennes”  was 
remarked  when  they  were  first  pub¬ 
lished.  Here  are  accurate  reproduc¬ 
tions  even  truthfully  colored  of  votive 
robes,  shields,  flying  fish,  vases;  of  two 
naturalistic  reliefs,  one  a  cow  and  a 
calf,  the  other  a  goat  suckling  her 
young;  and  of  a  marble  cross  which  was 
used  as  a  religious  symbol  more  than 
1500  years  before  Christ  (Fig  i). 

Good  reproductions  of  the  wonderful 
vases  themselves  have  been  made  and 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
copies  from  the  originals.  So  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
are  remarkably  fine  reproductions  of 
the  beautiful  octopus  vase  from  Gournia 
(Fig.  2).  There  are  reproductions  which 
which  vary  from  beautiful  facsimiles 
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Fig.  3. — Early  Minoan  stone  vases  from  Mochlos,  in  which 
the  natural  colors  of  the  veins  of  the  stone  make  beautiful 
patterns.  The  originals  are  in  Candia,  Crete,  but  exact 
reproductions  are  made.  From  Seager,  Explorations  in  the 
Island  of  Mochlos,  pi.  iv. 


ot  the  marvelous  small  many-colored 
stone  vases  (Fig.  3)  found  l)y  Seager  in 
1907  and  1908,  at  Mochlos  and  Pseira, 
in  which  the  natural-colored  veining  of 
the  stone  is  used  to  set  off  the  shape  of 
the  vases  and  as  a  highly  developed 
decoration,  to  the  tall  amphoras  painted 
with  excellent  plant  and  sea  forms, 
iound  in  the  recent  excavations  of  Dorp- 
leld  at  Kakovato,  which  he  takes  to  be 
Nestor’s  Pylos.  In  plastic  art  the  Mi- 
noans  and  Mycenseans  did  little,  if  any¬ 
thing,  in  the  way  of  large  statues  in  the 
round,  but  they  have  left  us  many  inter¬ 
esting  examples  of  modeling  in  relief, 
done  with  great  hdelity  to  nature  and 
with  even  a  realistic  rendering  of  the 
veins.  These  reliefs  in  painted  gesso 
diiro,  reifresenting  in  one  case  the  full 
length  of  a  man,  in  another  a  bull’s 
head,  so  life-like  and  natural,  are  so 
imposing  that  their  grandeur  is  seen  in 
the  excellent  colored  reproductions.  A 
rcmarkalde  rhyton  in  the  form  of  a 
bull’s  head  in  steatite  with  gilded  horns, 
one  of  the  best  representations  of  a 
bull’s  head  in  any  art,  was  found  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  little  Palace  at  Cnos- 
sus  and  has  lieen  accurately  reproduced 
in  all  its  details  by  Saloustro  and  Gil- 
lieron  (see  Art  and  Archaeology,  V, 
1917,  p.  143).  The  effectiveness  of  the 
architectural  fragments  wdth  spirals  and 
rosettes,  the  dignity  of  the  oldest  throne 
in  Europe  (Fig.  4),  are  seen  even  in  the 
reproductions.  The  l)eautiful  bronzes, 
lamps,  gold  rings,  and  cups  are  repro¬ 
duced  wuth  almost  perfect  hdelity.  Some 
of  the  gems  and  the  Vaphio  cups  (cf.  Art 
AND  Archaeology,  Y,  1917,  p.  146) 
have  hardly  l)een  surpassed  in  any 
future  age.  But  to  my  mind  the  most 
remarkable  reproductions  of  the  art  of 
this  early  time  are  those  of  the  wall- 
paintings  which  are  among  the  most 
priceless  discoveries  at  Cnossus  and 
Phaestus,  because  we  have  not  a  single 
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Fig.  4. — The  oldest  throne  in  Europe,  the  gypsum 
throne  of  King  Minos  still  in  place  in  the  labyrinth  or 
palace  at  Cnossus,  Crete.  Date  about  1500  b.c.  Note 
the  carved  arch  with  crocheted  moldings  in  anticipation 
of  Gothic  architecture. 


Fig.  5. — A  Late  Mycensan  fresco  found  recently  at 
Tiryns  representing  two  ladies  with  interesting  coiffure 
in  a  chariot.  Note  the  peculiar  trees.  Reproductions 
are  made  by  Giliieron.  From  Tiryns,  Die  Ergebnisse 
der  Ausgrabungen  des  Deutschen  Instiiuls,  II,  pL  xii. 

girls  as  well  as  youths  fought  the  bulls 
and  did  acrobatic  stunts  over  and  on 
the  backs  of  the  bulls  which  would  sur¬ 
prise  the  modern  toreador  (cf.  Art  and 
Archaeology,  V,  1917,  p.  144).  Here 
we  see  the  explanation  of  the  story  of 
the  Minotaur  to  whom  seven  youths 
and  maidens  were  sent  every  year  to 
make  a  Minoan  holiday,  and  here  we 
see  the  origin  of  the  bull-fight  which 
survives  in  Southern  France  and  Spain. 
Among  the  copies  of  other  frescoes,  per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  represents  a  tall 
dignified  youth  advancing  with  a  tall 
vase  held  by  both  hands,  a  vase  like 


painting  from  Polygiiotus,  Micon,  Apel¬ 
les,  or  any  other  great  Greek  painter, 
and  we  must  rely  on  painted  grave- 
stelse  from  Pagasse  (cf.  Art  and  Ar¬ 
chaeology,  IV,  1916,  pp.  47  ff.)  and 
elsewhere,  on  Greek  vases,  and  late 
Greek  and  Roman  wall-paintings  from 
Delos,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  else¬ 
where,  which  reflect  the  influence  of  the 
great  masters  in  painting.  These  Mi¬ 
noan  paintings  are  well  done  and  give  us 
a  fine  insight  into  Minoan  life.  We  see 
scenes  from  the  Minoan  circus,  where 
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G.  Maraghiannis 

Fig.  6. — One  side  of  the  painted  sarcophagus  from  Ifagia  Triada  of  the  Third  Late  Minoan  period.  Toward  the 
dead  man  standing  before  his  tomb  to  the  right  move  three  figures  with  offerings.  At  the  left  a  priestess  pours  a 
libation  into  a  vase  between  two  double  a.xes  with  birds  perched  on  them.  Behind  her  a  woman  carries  a  pole  from 
which  hang  two  vessels  and  then  comes  a  man  with  a  seven-stringed  lyre. 


many  found  in  Crete,  of  which  good 
reproductions  are  to  be  seen  in  many 
museums.  Others  represent  ladies  of 
distinction  with  extremely  modern 
faces  (one  with  ruby  lips),  an  elaborate 
coiffure  (cf.  also  the  fresco  fromTiryns, 
Fig.  5),  and  modern  costumes.  Others 
represent  crowds  of  men  and  women 
dancing  around  a  shrine,  others  (one 
also  from  Phylakopi)  represent  flying 
ffsh,  a  girl  gathering  crocuses,  a  cat 
chasing  a  pheasant,  and  other  subjects 
from  plant  and  vegetable  life.  Most 
important  among  the  facsimiles  is  that 
of  the  famous  late  Minoan  stone  sar¬ 
cophagus  from  Hagia  Triada  (Fig.  6), 
very  instructive  as  to  Minoan  religion. 
It  is  elaborately  painted  in  vivid  bine, 
red,  yellow,  and  green  on  stucco  over 
the  stone.  All  four  sides  have  funerary 
scenes,  which  tell  us  much  about  Mi¬ 
noan  religion  and  Minoan  life.  From 
H  agia  Triada  also  come  three  impor¬ 
tant  steatite  vases,  which  were  origi¬ 
nally  covered  with  gold  leaf,  the  Har¬ 
vesters’  c'ase  (Fig.  7)  with  its  life-like 
procession,  one  singer  rattling  the  sis- 


trum,  the  sentinels’  vase,  and  the  tall 
rhyton  representing  athletic  scenes  and 
bull-fights  (cf.  Art  and  Archaeology, 
V,  1917,  p.  147).  The  copies  of  these, 
also,  are  extremely  good.  One  no  longer 
needs  to  go  to  Athens  or  Crete  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  historic  and  artistic  impor¬ 
tance  of  these  costly  and  beautiful  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  oldest  art  in  Greece. 
We  no  longer  depend  on  drawings,  but 
the  colored  plastic  and  painted  fac¬ 
similes  are  making  the  exquisite  Cretan 
faience  and  the  gorgeous  Cretan  paint¬ 
ings  known  throughout  the  world,  as 
they  rightly  deserve  to  be  known.  Even 
the  beauty  of  the  wonderful  Minoan 
and  Mycenman  metal  work  has  been 
rendered  by  a  s])ecial  method  of  repro¬ 
duction,  by  which  precious  metal  is 
copied  in  real  metal.  This  is  the  gal- 
vanojilastic  process  which  has  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  help  of  exact  moldings  the 
original  form  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
color  of  the  original  metal  and,  where 
originals  are  bent  or  crushed,  reset? 
t'nem  in  their  original  form  (cf.  Karo, 
Archaeologisdier  Auzeiger,  1903,  p.  157). 
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G.  Maraghiannis 

Fig.  7. — The  Harvesters’  Vase  from  Hagia  Triada,  in  the  Candia  Museum  in  Crete,  a  masterpiece  of  Minoan  Art. 


The  finest  specimens  are  the  well-known 
Vaphio  cups,  but  there  are  hundreds  of 
other  objects,  vases  of  all  kinds,  silver 
and  gold,  including  the  so-called  Nes¬ 
tor’s  cup,  beautifully  decorated  sword 
blades,  gold  masks,  a  golden  lion’s  head, 
a  silver  ox-head  with  gold-plated  horns, 
all  sorts  of  golden  diadems  and  bands, 
hundreds  of  beautifully  decorated  rings 
and  amulets  and  beads,  golden  sacred 
shrines,  701  gold  discs  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  with  butterflies,  cuttle-fish,  leaves, 
rosettes,  spirals,  etc.  There  is  not  time 
to  enumerate  the  whole  list  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  executed  by  the  Wiirt- 
temberg  Metal  Factory  and  are  sold 
in  Wurttemberg  (Galvanoplastik.  Geis- 
lingen-Steige)  or  by  Gillieron  &  Son, 
Rue  Skoupha  43,  Athens,  or  in  London. 


If  we  pass  from  the  brilliant  Minoan 
period  through  the  dark  ages  to  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  b.c.,  we 
find  Greek  art  being  born  again  and 
gradually  developing  till  painting  and 
especially  vase-painting  reach  their  ze¬ 
nith  in  the  early  fifth  century,  some 
years  before  sculpture  reaches  its  high¬ 
est  idealistic  development  in  the  Par¬ 
thenon  sculptures.  Vase-painting 
quickly  declines  to  its  nadir  in  the 
fourth  century,  after  which  vases  are 
rarely  painted,  and  molding  takes  the 
place  of  the  brush  as  in  the  famous 
Arretine  vases,  the  best  of  which  date 
from  about  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Sculpture  remains  on  the  high  plateau 
longer  but  loses  its  idealism  by  the  time 
of  Alexander,  after  whom,  in  the  Hellen- 
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Ci''hoyiu  ■,  Die  Reliefs  der  Trajansaule,  pi.  vil. 

I'u;.  8. — 'I'he  Roman  army  crossing  the  Danube  on  a  pontoon  bridge  such  as  have  often  been  constructed  in  the 
present  war.  Cast  from  one  of  the  reliefs  on  the  Column  of  Trajan.  See  Art  and  Archaeology,  iv,  1916,  p.  211. 


istic  age,  attention  is  given  to  tech- 
nif|ne,  to  the  technical  rendering  of 
anatomy,  to  exaggerated  nosing  of  fig¬ 
ures,  to  realism,  and  to  genre  and  pas¬ 
toral  hgnres,  leading  the  way  to  the 
historical  relief  and  portrait-scnlptnre 
v  hich  tht'  Romans  carried  to  such 


heights  in  the  Ara  Pacis,  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  remarkable 
portrait  liusts  of  which  hundreds  are 
still  extant.  Lasts  are  to  be  had  of 
almost  all  sculptures  from  earliest 
Greek  times  to  late  Roman.  There  are 


Cichorius.  pi.  XXI. 

Fig.  9. — Another  scene  from  the  Trajan  column.  On  the  left,  Trajan  stands  on  a  platform  or  suggestus,  recei\-ing 
the  Dacian  chiefs,  some  of  whom  are  mounted.  To  the  right,  Trajan  and  his  staff  are  standing  on  the  ground  to 
receive  the  Dacians.  In  the  background  soldiers  are  peeping  over  the  wall  of  the  camp. 
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Fig.  10. — The  Bronze  Charioteer  at  Delphi.  Fig.  ii. — Reproduction,  made  by  the  Wiirttemberg 

Galvanoplastic  Co. 


sets  of  casts  (Figs.  8,  9)  even  of  all  the 

reliefs  that  ascend  the  high  Trajan  col¬ 
umn  in  a  spiral  band,  one  of  these  sets 
being  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Germain, 
the  museum  from  which  casts  of  Roman 


weapons  can  also  be  secured.  In  such  a 
collection  of  casts  as  that  in  Berlin  or  in 
the  Metropolitan,  or  other  museums,  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  whole  history 
and  development  of  ancient  sculpture 
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l-'iG.  12. — Reconstruction  of  the  Athena  iNIeciici,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Anielung,  Jahreshefle  des  oest.  Arch.  Inst.,  xi, 
1908,  p.  189. 

can  be  gotten  than  even  in  a  nuisenin 
with  only  a  few  originals;  although  no 
real  appreciation  of  the  gre-atness  of  any 
particular  work  can  be  secured  by  this 
method.  There  are  excellent  casts  of 
bronze  as  well  as  marble  works.  So, 
for  example,  the  metal  reproduction  of 
the  Delphi  charioteer  (Fig.  ii)  is 
excellently  done.  Where  the  original 
was  of  bronze,  as  in  the  case  of  Myron’s 
Discobolus,  the  practice  has  sometimes 
been  followed  of  coloring  the  cast  of 
some  Roman  marble  copy  to  look  like 
the  lost  bronze  original  (cf.  Art  and 


Archaeology,  III,  1916,  p.  272);  and 
to  show  what  an  original  colossal  mar- 
l)lc  statue  by  Phidias  looked  like,  casts 
ot  the  Medici  torso  and  other  works 
have  been  skilfully  combined  by 
Amclung  (Fig.  12).  In  some  cases,  we 
have  casts  of  statues  that  are  inaccessi¬ 
ble  or  that  hax'e  been  destroyed;  so  a 
cast  ot  the  head  of  the  Lancelotti  dis¬ 
cobolus  can  l)c  seen  in  the  Louvre, 
although  no  one  is  allowed  to  see  the 
original  in  Rome.  The  Wiirttemberg 
Electro  Plate  Co.,  which  has,  or  had,  an 
oftice  also  in  London,  makes  excellent 
co])per-bronze  reproductions  of  antique 
statues  and  busts  not  only  from  casts 
from  originals,  but  from  reconstructed 
works.  Among  these  are  the  “Spinario” 
(Fig.  13),  the  Apoxyomenus  of  Lysip¬ 
pus,  the  Lemnian  Athena  by  Phidias, 


Fig.  13. — The  boy  thorn  extractor  or  “Spinario”  in 
Rome,  Palace  of  the  Conservatori. 
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Fig.  14. — Ivory  statuettes  from  Ephesus.  The  originals  are  in  Constantinople,  reproductions  in  the  British 

Museum.  From  Hogarth,  Ephesus,  pi.  xxi. 


Myron’s  Discobolus,  and  the  new  re¬ 
construction  of  his  group  representing 
Athena  and  Marsyas  (cf.  Art  and  Ar¬ 
chaeology,  III,  1916,  p.  320),  also  the 
Diana  of  Gabii,  and  many  other  classical 
works  as  well  as  much  later  works, 
such  as  the  equestrian  statue  in  Venice 
of  Bartolomeo  Colleoni  by  Verrocchio. 
In  some  cases  fine  colored  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  available,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
archaic  painted  female  figures  in  the 
Acropolis  Museum  of  Athens,  some  of 
which  have  been  imitated  by  Miss  Niel¬ 
sen  and  others. 

Casts  of  works  of  architecture  are 


valuable  to  illustrate  the  history  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  to  give  suggestions  to  the 
modern  architect.  One  of  the  larger 
rooms  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
a  collection  of  such  casts  including  not 
only  reproductions  of  doorwa^^s,  but 
sometimes  whole  monuments  like  the 
choregic  monument  of  Lysicrates  or 
the  porch  of  the  Caryatids  of  the  Erech- 
theum.  For  Creek  vases,  except  those 
of  Minoan  times,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  I  know  of  no  good  repro¬ 
ductions  except  the  forgeries  of  Schiap- 
pino.  So,  for  example,  in  the  Louvre 
there  is  a  good  copy  of  the  colossal 
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cylix  of  Oltus.  It  is  said  that  this  copy 
was  so  good  when  it  first  appeared  in 
Paris  that  a  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
Museum  at  Corneto  that  the  original 
vase  had  been  stolen.  The  reproduction 
of  vases  made  by  Salzger,  of  Eisenach, 
are  very  inaccurate  and  of  no  great 
scientific  value.  For  Greek  ivories, 
gems,  and  coins  there  are  fine  reproduc¬ 
tions;  so,  for  example,  the  reproductions 
(Fig.  14)  of  the  wonderful  deposit  of 
ivories,  gold  statuettes,  and  ornaments 
dating  from  the  time  of  Solomon,  which 
Hogarth  found  in  his  recent  excava¬ 
tions  at  the  great  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus  which  one  can  see  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum,  seem  to  be  almost  exact 
duplicates  of  the  originals  in  Constanti¬ 
nople.  For  Greek  coins  there  are  re¬ 
markable  electrotype  reproductions 
made  by  the  British  and  other  Mu¬ 
seums,  and  any  teacher  can  use  the 
process  which  Professor  Andrews,  of 
Cornell,  has  invented  for  casting  coins 
in  large  numbers  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  students.  Coins  give  a  real  taste  for 
what  is  classical,  and  besides,  they  con¬ 
vey  definite  and  historical  information 
(cf.  Miss  Palmer’s  article  in  this  num¬ 
ber  of  Art  and  Archaeology).  They 
give  much  information  about  portraits 
of  famous  men,  about  religion,  mythol¬ 
ogy,  daily  life,  buildings,  and  political 
events.  For  terra-cottas  there  are  good 
reproductions  and  forgeries,  like  those 
in  Boston ;  for  gems  there  are  hundreds 
of  plaster  and  sulphur  casts  available, 
and  many  glass  pastes  and  enameled 
stones,  colored  to  imitate  the  originals. 
There  are  many  good  imitations,  as  in 
the  Somerville  and  other  collections. 
Man}^  such  collections  exist  in  mu¬ 
seums,  and  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont  there  is  an  excellent  such  collec¬ 
tion  made  by  Mr.  Marsh,  of  which 
Professor  Ogle  has  recently  published 
a  good  catalogue.  Of  many  ancient 


Fig.  16. — Reproductions  of  pre-Roman  pitchers  and 
basins  (the  lowest  perhaps  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
B.c.)  made  by  De  Angelis  &  Son.  From  Tarbell,  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bronzes,  etc.,  in  Field  Museum  of  Nat.  Hist. 

bronzes,  there  are  good  reproductions 
available;  so  of  the  bronzes  in  Naples 
fine  reproductions  are  made  by  the  firm 
of  Sabatino  De  Angelis  &  Son,  and  by 
Chiurazzi  &  Son,  Naples.  These  are  to 
be  seen  in  other  museums  as  well  as  in 
the  Wanamaker  collection  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(these  made  by  Chiurazzi),  or  in  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Chicago,  of  which  Professor  Tarbell  pub¬ 
lished  an  excellent  catalogue  in  1 909,  with 
eighty-two  beautiful  plates  (Fig.  16). 
One  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of 
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I'lG.  17. — Reproduction  of  silver  vase  in  Berlin. 
From  Ilildesheim. 


reproductions  of  classical  things  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Saalburg  collection 
at  the  Washington  Uni-s^ersity,  St. 
Louis,  which  illustrates  all  the  different 
features  of  a  Roman  camp,  including 
the  every-day  military  life  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  as  well  as  the  agriculture  and 
trades  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  camp. 
This  Roman  camp  near  Frankfort, 
was  restored  by  order  of  the  Kaiser  and 
a  museum  of  Roman  objects  built. 
Of  many  other  works  ol  the  minor  arts 
of  Roman  times  there  are  good  repro¬ 
ductions.  The  famous  Hildesheim  col¬ 
lection  of  beautiful  silver  vases,  dating 
l^robaldy  from  the  time  of  Augustus, 
which  served  for  decorative  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  table  use  (Fig.  17),  among 
which  is  the  famous  Athena  Bowl,  the 
most  beautiful  production  of  the  antique 
silversmith’s  art  (Fig.  18),  is  most  faith¬ 
fully  reproduced  in  the  many  copies 
manufactured  by  the  galvanoplastic 
method.  This  same  process  has  been 
used  to  make  reproductions  of  those 


Arretine  vases  which  Martial  told  us 
not  to  despise.  An  extensive  collection 
of  Arretine  ware,  owned  by  Mr.  Loeb 
(Fig.  15),  was  catalogued  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Chase,  who  has  just  published  a 
similar  catalogue  of  the  Arretine  vases 
in  Boston.  They  suggest  prototypes  of 
metal  in  their  shajjes  and  decorations; 
so  that  there  is  some  justification  in  the 
employment  of  metal  in  the  reproduc¬ 
tions,  l)ut  plastic  facsimiles  colored  red 
like  the  originals  can  also  be  obtained. 

The  nund)er  of  reproductions  is 
endless,  and  no  museum  probably  will 
ever  have  the  funds  necessary  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  the  possible  reproductions, 
but  every  city  which  takes  an  interest 
in  the  History  of  Art,  should  have  as 
many  of  the  better  reproductions  as  it 
can  afford,  and  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
what  are  some  of  the  more  important 
reproductions  of  classical  art.  Almost 
all  important  museums  make  casts;  but 
the  most  important  firm  for  classical 
casts  is  Gerber  in  Cologne,  but  practi¬ 
cally  the  best  one  available  for  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  war-times  is  Caproni,  1914 
Washington  St.,  Boston  (cf.  also  my 
article  in  the  Classical  Weekly,  x,  1916, 
P-  5)- 


Fig.  18. — The  .Athena  Bowl  from  Hildesheim  in  Berlin. 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  ASSISI 

Clarence  Stratton 


OF  course  I  was  wrong  in  approach¬ 
ing  Assisi  for  the  first  time  after 
dark.  At  the  station,  after  the 
gold-laced  porter  had  thrust  a  smelly 
lantern  and  my  carefully  syntaxed  let¬ 
ter  of  warning  under  my  nose,  he  shoved 
me  and  my  bag  into  the  hotel  omnibus. 
Behind  me  came  a  female — a  girl, 
woman,  young,  old,  ugly,  beautiful — I 
could  not  make  out,  for  she  was  wrapped 
higher  than  her  ears  in  a  thick  gray 
shawl.  Then  came  her  grizzled  straight 
— father,  husband?  She  huddled  into 
the  corner  across  from  him.  The  horses 
trotted  up  the  long  road,  the  snowflakes 
melting  down  the  panes. 

Then  trains,  stations,  baggage,  snow, 
omnibus — all  vanished.  I  thought  of 
Dante’s  moving  tribute  to  the  simple 
man  who  had  made  Assisi  kindle  the 
entire  world  with  a  lovelier,  kindlier, 
holier  feeling  than  even  Rome  itself, 
with  all  its  gorgeousness,  its  history,  its 
pomp  can  inspire. 

Assisi  is  S.  Francis  —  S.  Francis  is 
Assisi.  What  was  his  father’s  wealth 
to  this  gentle  youth?  What  to  him 
meant  the  chances  of  trade  on  the 
routes  to  east  and  west,  all  of  which 
passed  through  his  town?  Nothipg  mat¬ 
tered  to  him  except  the  approval  of  his 
own  conscience,  the  godliness  of  his  own 
life,  the  love  of  his  heart  for  all  the 
world.  If  religion  ever  was  poetry,  it 
was  in  this  man’s  life.  If  any  heart 
overflowed  in  glory  of  its  Maker,  it  was 
the  heart  of  this  saint  when  he  wrote 
his  Hymn  to  the  Sun.  Patient  under 
the  silence  of  his  townsmen,  silent  under 
the  jeers  of  his  detractors,  hopeful  even 
after  the  Pope  had  refused  to  sanction 
his  order  of  poor  friars,  S.  Francis  con¬ 


tinued  his  work.  His  godliness 
triumphed.  Followers  took  and  kept 
the  vows;  the  Benedictines  gave  him 
the  Porziuncula  down  in  the  valley  we 
were  leaving  behind;  his  death  con¬ 
firmed  his  holiness;  at  the  western  end 
of  his  town  arose  the  great  church,  nay, 
the  two  great  churches  dedicated  to  his 
honor;  and  in  them  Cimabue  and  Giotto 
fixed  forever  his  life  and  glory  in  the 
earliest  specimens  of  true  Italian  art. 
Why  should  not  S.  Francis  have  tamed 
the  fierce  wolf  that  ravaged  Agobio  by 
speaking  to  him  kindly,  calling  him 
“Brother  Wolf’’?  No  legend  of  humil¬ 
ity,  of  self-abnegation,  of  kindness,  of 
love,  of  service,  told  of  this  man  need 
be  beyond  belief.  Everything  about 
him — 

“II  me  faut  danser  beaucoup  ce  soir 
afin  de  dormir.’’ 

Had  the  snowstorm  suddenly  changed 
into  a  thunderbolt  demolishing  the  om¬ 
nibus,  I  should  not  have  been  more 
stunned.  Dancing — in  Assisi — in  order 
to  make  one  sleep!  What  had  this 
woman  meant  by  this  remark?  Did  the 
religious  mediaeval  town  of  S.  Francis 
allow  dancing?  She  continued  almost 
at  once,  still  in  French. 

“That  call  in  Foligno  this  afternoon 
made  me  terribly  tired.’’ 

So  they  made  afternoon  calls  in 
Foligno  instead  of  going  on  religious 
pilgrimages.  She  murmured  petulantly, 
“Babbo.’’  She  was  his  daughter  then, 
for  that  word  is  baby  talk  for  “father.’’ 
“Babbo,  if  you  sit  here  I  can  go  to  sleep 
on  your  shoulder.’’ 

Turning,  I  offered,  “I  shall  move  my 
bag,  then  your  daughter  may  sit  beside 
you  here.’’ 
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Father  spoke  to  me. 

“You  are  not  Italian?” 

“No,  Monsieur.” 

“French,  Spanish,  German,  English, 
Russian?” 

“American.” 

“South  American?  From  what  city?” 

“Philadelphia.” 

Then  he  electrified  me  by  saying  in 
careful  English,  “Philadelphia — why — 
that  was  the  city  to  which  Benjamin 
Franklin  went  after  he  left  Boston.” 

I  had  absolutely  forgotten  any  his¬ 
tory  of  yesterday,  compared  with  the 
town  we  were  approaching.  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  a  mushroom  growth  of  a  night, 
while  beside  S.  Francis,  Benjamin 
Franklin  seemed  like  a  jovial  acquain¬ 
tance  of  yesterday.  As  I  explained 
matters  to  my  now  aroused  companions, 
even  Signorina  ventured  questions,  in¬ 
differently  in  French,  English,  or  Italian, 
and  I  was  told  that  they  had  lived  six 
months  in  England,  but  that  they  were 
natives  of  Sardinia.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  met  any  of  Signora  Grazia 
Deledda’s  people  out  of  her  books.  It 
was  in  a  buzz  of  conversation,  there¬ 
fore,  and  not  in  a  cloak  of  meditation 
that  I  entered  the  bright  hotel  and 
went  up  to  coffee  and  newspapers  in 
the  library.  That  evening  Signor  As- 
sinelli  formally  presented  me  to  his 
daughter,  Rinati;  to  Signor  Rossi  and 
his  wife;  and  to  young  Benlieure  Ortiz, 
son  of  the  director  of  the  Spanish  Acad¬ 
emy  at  Rome.  Later  I  met  other  people, 
chief  among  them  Maria  Marchetti, 
who  with  Rinati  Assinelli  had  studied 
music  with  Pietro  Mascagni  at  Pesaro, 
where  both  Rossini  and  Mascagni  had 
been  born.  Without  these  friends  I 
might  have  been  lonely  in  Assisi  the 
first  time,  for  the  winter  daylight  was 
short,  the  dark,  cold  evenings  were  long, 
and  I  was  the  only  real  outsider,  since 
the  young  Spanish  art  student  had  lived 


long  in  Rome.  Day  after  day  I  stood 
rapt  below  the  Cimabues  in  the  lower 
church  of  S.  Francesco.  I  walked  miles 
in  the  upper  church  before  the  twenty- 
six  scenes  from  the  saint’s  life  painted 
by  Giotto.  And  I  held  my  breath  in 
reverence  every  time  I  stole  down  into 
the  crypt  where  rests  the  tomb  in  the 
center  of  the  silent  white  sanctuary. 
Here.  I  heard  mass,  listened  to  the  col¬ 
loquial  sermons  of  the  Frati,  much  like 
those  reported  in  The  Little  Flowers,  as 
preached  by  the  Saint  himself,  and  from 
here  I  always  followed  the  celebrants 
through  the  upper  churches  and  out 
into  the  beautiful  old  cloisters,  for  the 
mass  extended  over  all  the  property 
left  to  the  order  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment.  One  day  down  in  the  valley  1 
found  at  the  Porziuncula  a  Friar  from 
far-away  Texas.  I  haunted  the  church 
of  Santa  Chiara  (p.  242),  with  its  ugly 
walls  and  heavy  leaning  buttresses.  I 
smiled  when  I  crossed  the  little  uneven 
town  square  and  looked  up  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  fagade  (p.  240)  of  the  old  Roman 
temple — smiled  at  the  \vay  Goethe 
acted  when  he  was  in  Italy.  For  he 
came  yearning  for  Greek  influence;  hav¬ 
ing  put  aside  all  the  mediaeval,  all  the 
Renaissance,  all  the  Gothic;  finished 
with  all  those  great  qualities  that  made 
the  first  part  of  Faust — yearning  for  the 
antique,  for  the  classic.  Goethe  looked 
long  and  lovingly  at  this  harmonious 
Greek-lined  temple,  then  turned  and 
fled  down  the  hill,  determined  that  no 
importunities  of  guides  should  induce 
him  to  spoil  his  impression  of  Assisi  by 
looking  at  mediaeval  convents,  monas¬ 
teries,  and  churches. 

Ortiz  finished  the  sketches  of  old  men 
in  the  asylum  he  had  come  up  to  make. 
The  Assinellis  were  going  to  Rome  for 
the  Christmas  season,  so  one  clear  day, 
when  the  Umbrian  Valley  and  sky 
looked  colder  and  bluer  than  any  Peru- 
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Assisi  and  the  far-stretching  Umbrian  Valley. 
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Assisi.  The  entrance  to  the  Lower  Church  of  St.  Francis.  The  arcades  shelter  hundreds  of  pilgrims’  horses. 


gian  artist  ever  painted,  I  passed  on  to 
the  town,  the  lights  of  which  I  had  seen 
every  night  from  one  of  the  hotel  ter¬ 
races. 

I  believe  that  Italians  never  forget. 
Five  years  later,  when  I  descended  from 
the  jolting  train,  the  same  obsequious 
porter  who  had  waved  me  off  greeted 
me  cordially  by  name  and  began  to  tell 
me  at  once  about  everyone  I  had  known 
in  Assisi.  Far  above  the  gray  olive 
trees,  clear  in  spite  of  the  clouds  of  dust 
the  tramping  oxen  and  barefooted  chil¬ 
dren  pounded  up  from  the  roads,  shone 
the  pink  and  yellow  band  about  the 
mountain’s  brow,  and  higher  still,  sil¬ 
houetted  against  a  pitiless  hot  blue  sky, 
rose  the  old  Castle.  The  driver  and  my 
old  friend  in  the  dollar  cotton  suit 
spread  handerchiefs  to  protect  their 
necks,  the  horses’  tongues  lolled  out  of 


their  mouths,  their  hoofs  made  muffled 
reports  in  the  four-inch  deep  dust,  but 
no  mere  physical  discomfort  could  de¬ 
stroy  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  ascent. 
Though  the  road  winds  to  right  and 
left,  the  visitor  never  loses  sight  of  the 
great  supporting  arcades  beneath  the 
monastery  of  S.  Francesco  (p.  236).  At 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town  this 
pile  of  masonry  stands.  It  does  not  rise 
as  such  a  noble  structure  should — it 
really  sinks,  for  the  slope  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  drops  so  suddenly  that  as  much 
masonry  is  in  foundation  as  in  super¬ 
structure.  I  was  grateful  that  these 
great  masses  are  not  defiled  as  are  those 
beneath  San  Domenico  in  Siena,  where 
cavalry  barracks  have  been  provided. 

This  second  stay  in  Assisi  was  a 
peculiar  mixture  of  past  and  present. 
In  the  hotel  dining-room  the  waiter 
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The  Temple  of  Minerva  in  the  P'orum  of  Assisi,  the  only 
building  Goethe  would  look  at. 


bringing  my  cheese  stepped  aside  to  let 
pass  a  young  priest.  When  his  soup 
was  served,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and 
standing  behind  it  said  his  grace.  Even 
before  this  his  face  and  bearing  had 
attracted  my  attention.  Beneath  his 
wealth  of  crisply  curling  hair  was  an 
unwrinkled  countenance  of  dazzling, 
even  whiteness.  Not  a  wrinkle,  not  a 
shade,  seemed  ever  to  have  marred  that 
perfectly  and  even  to  my  casual  im- 
Itression,  holy  face.  So  often  such  calm 
is  merely  a  thing  acquired — little  twitch- 
ings  of  the  fingers,  nervous  shif tings  of 
the  eyes,  or  glowing  fires  within  their 
pupils,  counteract  and  contradict  this 
Ifcace.  Here  was  none  of  these  things — 
full,  deep  brown  eyes,  gazed  calmly  at 
the  outside  world.  This  priest  must  be 
entirely  detached  from  outside  influ¬ 
ence — of  contact  there  could  be  none 
at  all.  It  was  quite  natural  to  find  in 
the  home  of  the  gentle  S.  Francis  this 
young  twentieth-century  celibate. 
These  musings  were  in  my  minfl  as  I 
finished  my  coffee — they  surged  over 
me  as  I  sat  l)eneath  a  tall  rubber  plant 
on  a  terrace  gazing  at  the  sj:)reading 
yellow  haze  that  announced  the  coming 
of  the  full-orbed  moon.  They  j^assed 
from  me,  however,  as  the  moon  finally 
flooded  the  Umbrian  Valley  with  silver 
light,  dimming  all  the  stars  and  even 
the  distant  twinkling  lights  of  Perugia. 
1  sought  some  lines  in  Swinburne  or 
D’Annunzio  to  quote  when  someone 
unoVftrusively  moved  a  chair  near  to 
mine,  and  uttered  a  quiet  “Buona  sera.” 
It  was  my  priest.  I  felt  a  mild  curiosity 
about  him,  because  of  his  splendid 
manly  beauty — there  was  additional 
piquancy  in  the  situation  because  I  had 
never  known  a  Catholic  priest,  yet  I,  a 
“scismatico,”  had  come  to  a  Catholic 
shrine,  actuated  in  all  likelihood  by  the 
same  motives  that  had  moved  him. 

He  was  French,  from  near  Toulouse, 
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The  fortress  built  upon  a  rock  at  Assisi,  called  “La  Rocca.” 


a  provincial  seminarist.  He  was  as  big 
and  broad  as  all  modernity.  Realizing 
that  his  church  had  enemies  in  the 
world,  he  had  turned  his  attention  to 
things  of  the  present.  The  “Index  Ex- 
purgatorius’’  did  not  concern  him,  for 
he  knew  Oscar  Wilde,  Swinburne, 
Nietzsche,  Sudermann,  D’Annunzio.  He 
was  a  reincarnation  of  some  scholarly 
divine  of  the  middle  ages,  philosophical, 
devout,  but  above  all,  literary — to 
whom  the  warfare  between  evil  and 
good  is  much  like  the  struggles  between 
churchmen  and  Pagans  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  He  was  curious,  as  are  all  Euro¬ 
peans,  about  the  far-away  United  States. 
How  could  a  land  be  even  decent  and 
orderly  where  every  man  may  do  as  he 
pleases?  What  restrains  people  from 
doing  as  they  please?  I  hope  that  what 
I  told  him  of  public  opinion  enlightened 
him.  Yet  I  could  see  that  it  was  all  too 


new,  all  too  strange  to  seem  real  to  him. 
With  local  custom  he  was  more  famil¬ 
iar.  He  could  understand  why  St.  Louis 
had  Sunday  baseball  while  Philadelphia 
had  none.  He  was  deeply  touched  when 
I  told  him  that  I  had  seen  agnostics  and 
Jews  seated  on  the  stage  of  a  hall 
thronged  with  men  of  all  faiths  doing 
honor  to  a  Catholic  archbishop  the 
day  he  received  the  pallium  from  the 
Pope. 

But  while  the  people  visiting  Assisi 
are  always  as  fascinating  as  any  could 
be,  they  are  all  drawn  there  by  one 
power,  the  greatness  of  a  humble  man 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Even  the 
prosperous  moving-picture  directors 
and  actors  from  Turin  had  come  to 
arrange  for  a  series  illustrating  the  life 
of  S.  Francis.  To  the  foreigner,  to  the 
devout,  to  the  literary,  to  the  artistic, 
all  the  interest  is  focused  in  the  three 
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remarkable  churches,  one  above  another, 
all  dedicated  to  the  Saint  (p.  236). 

The  Lower  Church  (cf.  p.  239)  is  en¬ 
tered  from  the  usual  street  level.  Its 
arches  and  ceiling  are  low,  its  chapels 
obscured,  its  decorations  dimmed,  its 
colors  faded.  To  the  student  of  the 
history  of  art,  its  frescoes  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  Several  were 
painted  by  the  predecessors  of  Cima- 
bue;  this  master  himself  added  a  much- 
reproduced  Madonna  with  four  angels; 
but  its  crowning  setting  is  made  up  of 
the  four  large  triangles  above  the  altar 
illustrating  the  three  Franciscan  virtues 
of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  and  the 
final  apotheosis  of  the  Saint.  The  in¬ 
genious  allegorical  conception  and  de¬ 
tails  in  these  scenes  are  worthy  of  the 
imagination  of  Dante  himself. 

In  1818,  below  this  Lower  Church, 
there  was  discovered  the  rough  stone 
sarcophagus  containing  the  Saint’s  re¬ 
mains.  Around  it  was  constructed  a 
rather  ornate  marble  crypt  which  be¬ 
comes  impressive  only  during  a  service 
when  one  of  the  few  remaining  Frati 
sits  familiarly  and  talks  in  simple, 
beautiful  Italian  to  a  few  old  beggars 
and  curious  tourists. 

After  the  shadows  of  these  two  places 
the  Upper  Church  strikes  one  as  daz¬ 
zling.  Its  Gothic  arches  spring  high 
into  the  air,  its  long,  narrow  stained- 
glass  windows  are  far  above  the  floor, 
its  supports  are  clusters  of  stem-like 
colored  shafts;  it  is  open,  airy,  light. 
While  not  so  worked  and  reworked  as 
the  gem-like  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris, 
it  is  as  elaborate  in  its  decoration  as 
the  taste  and  skill  of  its  craftsman 
needed  to  make  it. 

The  wall  paintings  show  a  decided 
improvement  in  execution  over  those  of 
the  Lower  Church.  The  biblical  scenes 
upon  the  upper  sections  by  pupils  of 
Cimabue  present  one  of  the  earliest 


series  so  often  repeated,  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  incidents  paralleled  by  New  Testa¬ 
ment  events.  The  gradual  advance  in 
technic  is  striking  and  leads  the  gaze 
back  to  beginnings  again  and  again. 
Thus  the  way  was  prepared  for  Giotto, 
of  whose  superiority  over  his  master 
Dante  wrote  in  the  Purgatorio: 

Credette  Cimabue  nella  pittura 

Tener  lo  campo,  ed  ora  ha  Giotto  il  grido. 

Si  che  la  fama  di  colui  e  oscura. 

Here  in  large  panels  the  painter  de¬ 
picts  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Saint. 
As  simple  in  intent  as  the  motives  of  the 
great  man  they  honor,  they  dispel  criti¬ 
cism  by  their  charming  naivete,  and 
remove  all  captiousness  by  their  dra¬ 
matic  vigor.  There  was  as  yet  no  science 
of  perspective;  landscape  counted  not 
at  all ;  meanings  had  to  be  made  clear  at 
a  casual  glance.  When  S.  Francis  ap¬ 
peared  to  Innocent  HI  supporting  the 
toppling  Lateran,  the  artist  had  no  idea 
of  how  to  paint  a  crumbling  structure, 
so  he  shows  it  leaning  on  one  edge  like 
a  box.  Even  its  opposite  base  line  has 
risen  far  above  the  ground.  When  S. 
Francis  received  the  Stigmata,  Giotto, 
in  order  that  none  might  mistake,  drew 
faint  lines  from  the  wounds  of  Christ’s 
body  to  the  reproduced  marks  on  that  of 
the  Saint.  For  the  beginnings  of  archi¬ 
tectural  perspective  one  must  go  to 
Perugia  and  Florence,  for  landscape 
painting  he  will  have  to  wait  a  century 
or  so,  but  for  dramatic  force,  human 
emotions  depicted  by  figures  and  group¬ 
ings,  here  are  masterpieces.  When  the 
youthful  Saint  restores  his  apparel  to 
his  father,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  every  actor  in 
the  scene.  In  an  entirely  different  man¬ 
ner,  yet  just  as  effective  in  its  quietness, 
is  his  sermon  to  the  birds.  The  parting 
from  Saint  Clara  is  a  triumph  of  group¬ 
ing. 
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and  there  were  white  and  gray  dots  of 
hamlets,  a  silver  shining  thread  was  the 
river  Tescio,  moving  clouds  of  dust  en¬ 
veloped  the  dashing  cavalrymen  en¬ 
camped  for  the  riding  exercise  that 
makes  them  the  most  efficient  army 
horsemen  in  the  world.  But  the  vettiira 
stopped  suddenly;  I  peered  around  and 
saw  two  cream  white  oxen  with  horns 
spreading  wide  enough  to  bar  the  road. 
I  wondered  why  the  boy  with  the  prod 
did  not  move  them  off  to  one  side  to  let 
the  carriage  pass.  The  driver  ejacu¬ 
lated  some  Italian,  which  might  be 
swearing,  and  as  he  jumped  down  I 
expected  to  see  him  whip  out  a  stiletto 
and  commit  murder.  Instead  the  kind 
faced  cattle  wheeled  lazily  about,  boy 
and  coachman  attached  them  to  the 
carriage  shafts,  there  was  a  crack  of  the 
whip,  a  lunge  of  the  goad,  the  creaking 
of  wheels,  and  we  were  off  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  climb,  drawn  by  the  horses  of  the 
livery  stable,  and  the  oxen  of  the  field. 

Central  High  School 
St.  Louis 

TO  MICHELANGELO 

(  Michelangelo,  when  asked  why  he  gave  his  time  to  an  artist's  career, 
said:  “For  those  who  feel  it,  nothing  makes  the  soul  so  religious  and 
pure  as  the  endeavor  to  create  something  perfect,  for  God  is  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  whoever  strives  after  it  is  striving  after  something  divine!") 

So  wert  thou  lifted  up  to  that  far  height 
Better  the  divine  beckonings  thus  to  hear; 

To  fuller  breathe  celestial  atmosphere; 
d'o  clearer  see  in  that  refulgent  light, 

W  here  such  as  thou  rise  far  above  the  night 
d\)  dwell  with  the  prophet  old  and  the  seer. 

W  ho  so  to  the  Godhead  hath  thus  come  near, 

And  their  eyes  unsealed  they  see  all  aright, 

To  create  the  beautiful  out  of  lasting  stone; 

To  write  in  music  or  in  imperishable  word. 

Such  melody  as  first  in  heaven  was  known: 

To  sound  other  hearts  when  their  heart  is  stirr’d; 

All  means  so  have  ye  thus  divinely  grown; 

■And  messages  of  living  speech  have  truly  heard. 

HARRY  EDWARD  MILLER 


It  was  difficult  to  do  anything  in 
Assisi  away  from  this  pile  of  masonry, 
but  there  were  polished  Italian  cavalry 
officers  to  meet  and  converse  with; 
there  were  long  winter  evenings  in  the 
hotel  library  with  the  proprietor  dis¬ 
cussing  the  work  of  his  close  friend,  the 
French  savant,  M.  Paul  Sabatier;  and 
there  were  two  excursions  out  to  the 
Carceri,  those  rock-hewn  cells  in  the 
side  of  Mount  Subasio  where  the  leader 
and  a  few  followers  retired  at  times  for 
rest  and  meditation.  One  of  these  I 
took  in  winter  on  foot  when  I  made  a 
friend  of  an  Italian  who,  like  another 
Giotto,  was  watching  his  sheep  and  try¬ 
ing  to  call  back  his  dog  from  chasing 
rabliits  in  the  snow.  In  the  summer  I 
hired  a  little  o]ien  vettiira,  the  lowest 
degree  of  the  aristocratic  victoria,  and 
watching  the  swaying  back  of  the  high 
perched  driver,  rattled  up  and  up  the 
l)ump>'  streets  and  out  upon  the  moun¬ 
tain  road.  Below  sank  the  slojies  clad 
with  dull  green  olive  trees,  far  below 
showc'd  the  riblion  of  the  railway,  here 
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Prehistoric  Cities  in  India 

INDIA’S  Archaeological  Survey  for  1912-14,  recently  issued,  is  a  notable  one. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  scientific 
excavation  of  the  sites  at  Taxila.  Notwithstanding  the  wealth  and  power  of 
Taxila  in  ancient  times,  we  possess  little  information  from  history  regarding  its 
cities  and  kingdoms  or  literature.  Greek  and  Chinese  writers  have  left  only  brief 
notices  of  it,  but  coins  and  a  few  inscriptions  show  that  it  must  have  been  from 
time  to  time  the  capital  of  a  considerable  and  fertile  territory. 

It  was  not  essentially  Indian.  Its  foundation  goes  back  to  the  second,  if  not 
to  the  third,  millennium  before  the  Christian  era  and  the  “Mahabharata”  makes 
it  the  scene  of  the  great  mythical  snake-sacrifice  of  Janamejaya.  But  it  is  not 
until  the  fifth  century  b.c.  that  it  can  be  definitely  said  to  be  historically  men¬ 
tioned,  and  even  then  we  only  hear  of  it  as  the  seat  of  a  university  in  the  Buddhist 
birth-stories  or  ‘'Jatakas.”  In  326  b.c.  it  submitted  to  Alexander. 

The  remains  at  Taxila  are  very  largely  Buddhist,  but  on  the  commanding 
mound  at  Jandial  excavation  has  disclosed  a  temple  almost  identical  in  plan 
with  a  typical  Greek  fane  of  the  classical  period,  but  in  lieu  of  an  extra  chamber 
such  as  the  “Parthenon”  or  chamber  of  the  virgin-goddess  found  in  temples  to 
Athene,  and  to  Artemis,  placed  between  the  back  porch  and  the  sanctuary,  a 
solid  mass  of  masonry  exists  which  must  have  carried  a  lofty  tower  rising  far 
above  the  temple  itself.  It  would  be  consonant  with  all  that  we  know  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  own  policy  to  surmise,  as  Sir  John  Marshall  does,  that  on  this  tower  was  a 
fire  altar  and  that  the  temple  was  a  Zoroastrian  one.  Or  it  may  be  that  it  was 
itself  dedicated  to  a  Greek  god,  though  constructed  in  the  Parthian  epoch,  with 
a  tower  consecrated  to  fire-worship.  Alexander  had  set  the  example  of  winning 
over  a  conquered  people  by  adopting  their  creed  and  fusing  it  with  his  own,  and 
this  precedent  may  have  been  followed  even  by  Parthian  rulers  anxious  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  Greek  elements  in  the  population.  The  Ionic  style  of  the  columns, 
pilasters,  and  bold  moldings  round  the  base  of  the  walls  shows  how  strong  Greek 
or  Hellenistic  influence  still  was  in  Taxila  at  this  epoch. 

The  character  of  the  building  was  consonant  with  that  of  the  composite 
religion,  which  reminds  us  of  that  union  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Pharaohs  with 
the  Hellenic  mysteries  which  the  Ptolemies  had  founded  in  Egypt.  A  very 
curious  temple  at  Sirkap  seems  to  have  been  dedicated  to  a  trinity  of  federated 
creeds.  Its  architecture  is  composite,  having  on  the  two  sides  a  central  pilaster 
with  a  circular  shaft,  while  those  flanking  it  are  square  with  capitals  of  plain 
moldings,  except  at  the  eastern  corners  where  they  are  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
On  the  front  facade  all  the  pilasters  are  Corinthian,  two  having  rounded  and  the 
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remainder  flat  shafts.  The  interspaces  between  these  pilasters  are  relieved  by 
niches  of  three  varieties.  The  two  nearest  the  steps  resemble  the  pedimental 
fronts  of  Greek  buildings;  and  those  in  the  center  are  surmounted  by  ogee  arches 
like  those  associated  with  the  caves  of  Hindu  “rishis”  reproduced  in  many  rock 
temples;  while  those  at  the  corners  take  the  form  of  early  Indian  “toranas”  of 
which  the  Muttra  scriptures  furnish  many  examples. 

No  artist  or  architect  would  thus  combine  styles  and  ornaments  unless  he 
were  obliged  to  do  so  by  his  patrons,  or  dominated  by  conscientious  motives  of 
his  own.  The  builder  was  obviously  trying  to  placate  the  adherents  of  a  Greek 
cult  and  two  Indian  creeds,  probably  Jainism  and  Buddhism.  It  is  perhaps 
significant  that  while  the  Greek  temples  depicted  stand  nearest  the  center  and 
are  most  prominent,  it  is  not  over  them,  but  over  one  of  the  Indian  fanes  that  the 
double-headed  eagle,  symbol  of  power  that  looks  both  east  and  west,  is  to  be 
seen. — From  the  Allahabad  Pioneer. 

The  Cervantes  Monument  in  Golden  Gate  Park 

Last  September,  in  the  presence  of  official  representatives  of  Spain  and  of 
j  the  South  American  Governments,  Mr.  Molera  and  Mr.  Cebrian,  both  San 
Franciscans  of  Spanish  birth,  presented  to  San  Francisco  the  remarkable  group 
of  Cervantes,  Don  Quixote,  and  Sancho  Panza.  The  group  was  sculptured  by 
J.  J.  Mora  and  has  been  erected  in  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco.  The 
memorial  was  conceived  as  a  fitting  echo  in  California  of  the  great  Cervantes 
revival  in  Spain.  Mr.  Mora,  himself  of  Spanish  South  America^  placed  a  life- 
sized  bust  of  Cervantes  on  a  natural  bowlder  as  a  pedestal.  At  the  base  kneel 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza,  as  if  they  had  come  in  their  wanderings  to  a 
shrine  of  their  creator.  Cervantes  is  sculptured  as  an  old  man,  showing  the 
traces  of  war,  adventure,  and  toil,  looking  down  with  a  smile  on  the  two  most 
famous  children  of  his  imagination,  who  kneel  in  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  head  of  Cervantes  was  modeled  from  an  authentic  portrait  painted  in 
1600  by  a  Spanish  artist,  which  was  recently  found.  The  kneeling  Don  Quixote 
is  figured  as  the  fanatic,  but  still  the  chivalrous  gentleman.  Sancho  Panza,  thick 
of  nose  and  knobby  of  countenance,  is  true  to  Cervantes’  conception.  The  bust 
of  Cervantes  is  noble,  thoughtful,  and  lifelike;  and  the  figures  of  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza  are  peerless  creations,  who,  although  kneeling,  seem  ready  to 
move,  full  of  the  life  that  Cervantes  infused  into  them.  The  moss-covered 
unhewn  rocks,  used  as  a  pedestal  with  the  shady  trees  in  the  background,  truth¬ 
fully  portray  the  rustic  life  led  by  the  adventurous  pair. 

The  monument  is  located  nearly  opposite  the  imposing  statue  of  that  illus¬ 
trious  Father  Junipero  Serra,  who  founded  the  California  Missions.  Not  far  away 
is  the  handsome  sundial,  dedicated  to  Ximenes,  Cabrillo,  and  Drake.  d.  m.  r. 
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The  Fine  Arts  Commission.  From  left  to  right:  Charles  Moore,  L.  Ahlen  Weir,  William  Mitchell  Kendall, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  William  W.  Harts,  Herljert  Adams,  Thomas  Hastings,  and  Charles  A.  Platt. 

The  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

WIl  are  glad  to  present  the  latest  photograph  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  personnel  of  which  at  the  present  time  is  as  follow's:  Charles 
Moore,  author  and  authority  on  city  planning,  honorary-  president  of  the  Detroit 
Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute;  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  landscape  architect;  Thomas  Hastings,  of  the  hrm  of  Carrere  and 
Hastings,  architects  of  New  York  City;  Herbert  Adams,  sculptor,  of  New  York, 
designer  of  the  McMillan  memorial  fountain  in  Washington  among  other  notable 
Avorks;  }.  Alden  Weir,  painter  of  New  York,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design;  William  Mitchell  Kendall,  of  the  linn  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  of 
NeW'  York,  the  restorers  of  the  White  House;  Charles  A.  Platt,  architect  of  New 
York;  and  Col.  William  W.  Harts,  U.S.  A.,  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and 
grounds  of  Washington,  who  is  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  Commission. 

On  May  17,  1910,  Congress  created  the  present  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 
enacting  that  it  should  consist  of  “Seven  w'cll-qualified  judges  of  the  fine  arts, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  shall  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years 
each,  and  until  their  successors  are  api)ointcd  and  qualified.” 

In  the  act  forming  the  Commission  it  Avas  stated  that  its  duty  should  be  to 
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advise  upon  the  location  of  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  the  public 
squares,  streets,  and  parks  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  upon  the  selection  of 
models  for  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  erected  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  and  upon  the  selection  of  artists  for  the  execution  of  the  same,  the 
Capitol  and  the  Library  of  Congress  onl}^  being  excepted.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  “the  Commission  shall  also  advise  generally  upon  questions  of  art  when 
required  to  do  so  by  the  President  or  by  any  committee  of  either  House  of  Con¬ 
gress.”  The  duties  of  the  Commission  were  further  enlarged  by  an  executive 
order  issued  on  November  28,  1913,  requiring  that  “whenever  new  structures  are 
to  be  erected  in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  affect  in  any  important  way  the  appearance  of  the  city,  or 
whenever  questions  involving  matters  of  art  and  with  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  final  action  shall  not  be  taken  until  such  plans  and  questions 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  designated  under  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  May  17,  1910,  for  comment  and  advice.”  Among  the  many 
important  designs  to  which  the  Commission  has  given  its  official  endorsement 
are,  the  memorial  amphitheater  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  (see  Art  and 
Archaeology,  hi,  1916,  p.  230);  the  monument  to  President  Tyler,  in  Richmond, 
Virginia;  the  marble  group  representing  “Peace  through  Justice,”  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  embellishment  of  the  Peace  Palace  at  the 
Hague;  the  Butt-Millet  fountain  lovingly  designed  by  two  of  its  members;  and 
especially  the  great  Lincoln  Memorial  (see  Art  and  Archaeology,  i,  1914,  p. 
38),  now  rapidly  approaching  completion. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  serve  without  pay,  as  Congress  makes  an 
annual  appropriation  of  only  $6,000  to  cover  actual  traveling  expenses.  The 
total  amount  of  money  involved  in  projects  presented  to  the  Commission  for 
consideration  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  during  the  first  year  of  its  activity  it  passed 
upon  contracts  amounting  to  approximately  $16,000,000. 

The  first  chairman  of  the  Commission  was  the  late  Daniel  H.  Burnham,  of 
Chicago,  who  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  park  commission,  which  in  1907 
extended  the  I’Enfant  plan,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  George  Washington, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  modern  city  of  Washington,  capital  of  100,000,000 
people.  Members  who  have  completed  their  term  of  office  are  Daniel  Chester 
French,  sculptor,  who  is  designing  the  statue  of  Lincoln  for  the  Memorial;  Cass 
Gilbert,  architect  of  the  Woolworth  Building  and  the  Minnesota  Capitol;  and 
Peirce  Anderson,  a  partner  of  Mr,  Burnham’s  who  assisted  in  the  designs  for  the 
Washington  Union  Station  and  city  post-office.  Francis  Davis  Millet,  mural 
painter  and  first  director  of  the  consolidated  American  Academy  in  Rome,  who 
lost  his  life  on  the  Titanic,  also  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

M.  c. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES 


The  Enjoyment  of  Architecture.  By  Talbot 
F.  Hamlin.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.,  1916. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  iii  +  349.  $2.00. 

Ill  the  good  sense  of  popular — there 
are  many  who  deny  that  the  word  can 
have  a  good  sense — this  is  a  popular 
book.  Obviously  it  is  written  for  the 
many  intelligent  laymen  who  are  eager 
to  get  some  sane  understanding  of  the 
great  art  in  which  civilized  men  memo¬ 
rialize  themselves  more  completely  than 
in  any  other.  No  other  art  is  so  gener¬ 
ally  followed  as  architecture,  or  so  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  nation’s  ideals  and  prac¬ 
tices.  No  other  art  is  so  little  thought 
about,  understood,  or  generally  enjoyed. 
Most  of  the  books  on  architecture  come 
under  the  head  of  erudite  treatises  or 
barren  texts.  To  the  average  man  one 
is  as  repellent  as  the  other.  For  the 
average  man  Mr.  Hamlin’s  book  is 
neither.  It  is  bound  to  be  a  success 
because  it  has  in  it  a  great  deal  which 
such  a  man  wants  to  know,  put  in  such 
a  way  that  he  can  get  it  easily.  It  deals 
directly  with  the  principles  underlying 
good  architecture;  principles  of  prime 
import  to  the  intelligent  patron  of 
architecture,  whether  he  be  building  his 
(nvn  house,  cottage,  or  palace;  member 
of  a  public  building  committee  in  vil¬ 
lage,  town,  or  city;  or  seeking  to  derive 
just  pleasure  from  what  he  sees  as  he 
goes  about  the  world. 

The  book  is  written  from  the  prac¬ 
ticing  architect’s  point  of  view.  Terms 
are  dehned,  and  the  dehnitions  are 
adhered  to.  A  surprising  excejition 
to  this  laudable  procedure  appears  in 
Chapters  III  and  lY’;  alike  entitled, 
“The  Architect’s  Materials.’’  On  read¬ 
ing  these  chapters  one  finds  to  his  sur¬ 
prise  and  confusion  that  materials  mean 
“structural  elements,’’  see  page  109,  or 
“structural  requirements,’’  see  ]Dage 


135.  On  page  75  we  read  that,  “To 
this  day,  these  two  things,  walls  and 
roofs,  are  the  most  fundamental  and 
important  of  the  architect’s  materials.’’ 

Set  forth  for  the  general  reader  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  convince  him  of 
their  vital  importance  are  many  points 
absolutely  necessary  to  an  understand¬ 
ing,  hence  appreciation,  of  architecture. 
Nothing  will  do  more  to  help  bring 
about  better  and  lovelier  building  in 
this  country,  far  more  lacking  in  such 
respect  than  Air.  Hamlin’s  optimistic 
spirit  is  willing  to  grant,  than  education 
of  the  masses.  “The  Enjoyment  of 
Architecture’’  may  easily  prove  to  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  such  education. 

It  is  difficult  to  join  the  author  in  the 
main  thesis  of  Chapter  VI 1 1,  “The 
Meaning  of  Style,’’  wherein  he  seems 
to  hnd  nothing  but  praise  for  the  electi- 
cism  displayed  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  present-day  work.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
follow  his  logic  when  he  says,  page  287, 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  “strove  in  all  his 
work  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  a  past 
style  which  he  knew  and  appreciated 
because  it  seemed  to  him  beautiful.’’ 

A  twofold  and  extremely  healthful 
point  of  view  is  taken  throughout  the 
book;  that  of  lucid  expositor  and  that 
of  enthusiast.  The  result  is  a  sort  of 
sanity  of  appeal  w’nich  is  rare.  No 
single  chapter  illustrates  this  so  well  as 
the  second,  which  deals  with  the  “Laws 
of  Form  in  Architecture.’’  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  balance,  rhythm,  proportion,  har¬ 
mony,  and  climax  is  made  plain  in  prose 
that  is  not  prosaic.  The  writer  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  charm  and  beauty  in  humble 
surroundings  and  his  own  interest,  in 
what  are  elementary  matters,  prevents 
anything  he  says  from  being  uninter¬ 
esting. 

Nothing  in  the  book  is  better  than 
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the  following,  page  71.  “The  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  architecture  is  a  personal  mat¬ 
ter,  and  the  person  who  attempts  for 
himself  sincerely  to  form  his  own  judg¬ 
ments  about  the  buildings  he  sees,  and 
who  attempts  to  find  reasons  for  his 
judgments  on  real  and  thoughtful  con¬ 
victions,  is  doing  more  for  the  growth 
of  architectural  taste  than  the  one  who 
accepts  blindly  the  taste  of  the  most 
competent  critics.” 

ALFRED  M.  BROOKS 

Indiana  University 

The  Renaissance  of  the  Greek  Ideal.  By 
Diana  Watts.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Co., 
1914.  Pp.  xii -f- 184.  144  illustrations.  $5.00 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mrs.  Roger  Watts,  who  trains 
girls  in  athletics  by  making  them  take 
the  poses  of  ancient  statues,  such  as 
the  Heracles  of  the  yEgina  Pediment, 
the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  the  Chario¬ 
teer  of  the  Capitol  in  Rome,  the  so- 
called  Borghese  Fighter  of  the  Louvre, 
the  Fighting  Theseus,  the  Youth  of 
Subiaco  (wrongly  ascribed,  page  76,  to 
Myron),  the  Amazon  of  the  Vatican, 
the  Athena  of  the  iFginetan  Pediment, 
and  the  Goddess  Fortuna  in  Naples. 
The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  these  ancient  statues,  of 
some  Greek  vases,  and  with  a  great 
variety  of  the  modern  positions  revealed 
by  the  cinematograph.  After  a  com¬ 
parative  analysis  of  the  ancient  Greek 
development  and  that  of  the  modern 
human  being  (Chapter  I),  Mrs.  Watts 
shows  how  such  training  develops  pre¬ 
cision  of  movement,  perfect  command 
over  muscle,  beauty  of  foot  and  of  the 
lines  of  the  body  (Chapter  II).  She 
lays  great  stress  on  tension,  by  which 
she  means  elasticity,  complete  connec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  muscles  with  the  center 
of  gravity  (Chapter  III).  The  most 
noticeable  result  of  the  condition  of 
tension  in  the  Greeks  was  the  invariable 


slenderness  of  hip  not  only  in  men  but 
in  women.  In  Chapter  IV,  she  studies 
the  fundamental  principles  of  move¬ 
ment,  dividing  them  into  disconnected 
and  sequential,  giving  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  different  kinds  of  wrestling 
practiced  by  the  Greeks.  In  Chapter 
V,  we  have  a  thorough  study  of  the 
application  of  mathematics  to  human 
movement,  in  which  many  drawings 
are  reproduced.  Chapter  VI  deals  with 
the  interpretation  of  sculpture  by  the 
laws  of  balance.  In  this  chapter  she 
lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  one  must 
feel  the  thing  he  is  doing  and  make  his 
or  her  muscles  respond  to  the  life  and 
spring  which  the  Greek  sculptors  were 
able  to  chisel  into  their  models.  The 
revelation  of  what  Myron’s  Discobolus 
meant  in  movement  was  a  great  joy: 
and  Mrs.  Watts  says  that  she  will  never 
forget  the  joy  and  excitement  of  the 
moment  when  she  became  Heracles. 
In  the  seventh  chapter,  she  deals  with 
mental  reactions,  showing  how  it  is 
possible  to  realize  life  at  its  maximum. 
Chapter  VI 1 1  deals  with  spiritual  re¬ 
actions.  In  the  condition  of  perfectly 
balanced  physical  strength  and  well¬ 
being,  the  mind  and  soul  respond  more 
fully.  Then  follows  a  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  twelve  basic  exercises  with 
abundant  illustrations.  Despite  some 
slight  errors  about  the  ancient  statues, 
such  as  that  the  reproduction  of  the 
Discobolus  in  the  Terme  Museum  in 
Rome  is  bronze,  and  despite  some  mis¬ 
prints,  such  as  Colignon  and  Coligonon 
for  Collignon,  the  book  makes  very  in¬ 
teresting  reading  and  tells  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  experiment,  showing  a  new  prac¬ 
tical  value  for  the  study  of  Greek  art. 
It  shows  much  influence  of  Professor 
Loewy,  who,  himself,  has  complimented 
Mrs.  Watts  on  her  reconstructions  and 
has  given  her  some  valuable  suggestions. 

D.  M.  R. 
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WHAT  OUR  FRIENDS  ARE  SAYING 


Daniel  Chester  French,  New  York: 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  find  great  pleasure  and  profit 
in  the  magazine,  which  seems  to  me  one  of  the  very 
best  publications. 

Ernst  C.  Krohn,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  artistic  manner 
in  which  Art  .4nd  Arch.\eology  is  printed  and  of  the 
high  standard  of  excellence,  both  literary  and  artistic,  of 
its  contributions. 

Indianapolis  News: 

Art  and  Arch.veology,  published  monthly  at  Wash¬ 
ington  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  .America,  is  a 
beautiful  magazine. 

H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  State  Librarian,  RichiiKjnd, 
Va.: 

I  think  that  Art  and  Arch.aeology  is  from  every 
standpoint  a  most  valuable  publication.  This  library 
will  continue  to  be  a  memlier  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America. 

Ellsworth  Woodw'ard,  Director  Sophie  New- 
combe  Memorial  College,  New'  Orleans: 

The  w'hole  [jublication  seems  to  me  to  be  continualK' 
improving  and  becoming  more  and  more  artistic  and 
serviceable. 

A.  Marshall  Jones,  Boston: 

There  is  no  other  magazine  published  in  this  country 
that  appeals  to  me  so  strongly.  Text,  paper,  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  fact  every  feature  evince  care  and  attention 
to  detail  which  result  in  a  positive  art  creation. 


I.  M.  Casanowicz,  Curator  of  Old  World  Arch¬ 
aeology  in  the  National  Museum, Washington: 

Art  .and  Arch.aeology  has,  during  its  comparatively 
short  period  of  existence,  done  more  than  any  periodical 
of  the  kind  for  aesthetic  education.  Its  series  of  papers 
on  the  art  ot  the  Old  World  and  the  New  are  W'ritten  in 
popular  style  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word.  W'hile 
eschewing  technical  terms,  they  are  based  on  expert 
knowledge,  and  accompanied  by  unsurpassed  illustra¬ 
tions.  .Art  and  .Archaeology  serves  to  train  its 
readers  to  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  and  thus  to  a 
love  of  art. 

Juanita  Tramana,  New  York: 

1  wish  .Art  .and  .Arc  h.aeology  could  find  its  way  into 
every  -American  home  of  culture,  for  it  is  a  real  work  of 
art  and  ought  to  grace  the  library  of  every  lover  of  art. 

Mrs.  Delos  Blodgett,  Washington: 

The  magazine  is  very  beautiful  and  I  wish  it  a  most 
successful  season. 

J.  CL  Winter,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 

A’ou  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  made  the 
magazine  an  artistic  affair  of  superior  excellence. 

E.  J.  Ward,  Santa  Fe,  New  Me.xico: 

This  magazine  is  gaining  in  interest  with  each  issue,  and 
I  have  had  to  provide  a  number  of  friends  with  the 
opportunity  of  perusing  the  last  few  numbers. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Frothingham,  Princeton: 

The  February  number  is  a  wonder.  To  show  my  appre¬ 
ciation,  I  inclose  a  check  for  three  subscriptions. 

Illlllllllll 


$3.00  THE  Year 


50  Cents  the  Copy 
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THE  YOUNG  SOPHOCLES 
DONOGHUE’S  BEAUTIFUL  STATUE 
OF  THE  GREEK  MUSICIAN'DRAMATIST 

Clarence  Stratton 


AMONG  American  sculptors  who 
/■\  appear  to  have  absorbed  some 
JL  1L  creative  inspiration  from  Greek 
models  was  John  Donoghue,  whose 
steady  advance  to  excellence  had  so 
little  recognition,  and  whose  culminat¬ 
ing  disappointment  led  to  so  tragic  an 
end  in  1903.  Every  student  of  sculp¬ 
ture  must  begin  with  Greek  models,  but 
present-day  success  is  more  easily  se¬ 
cured  by  a  departure  from  them  to 
something  more  distinctively  modern 
and  industrial,  as  produced  by  M.  Con¬ 
stantin  Meunier,  or  by  combining  them 
with  Oriental  and  Renaissance  details, 
as  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Paul  Manship. 
But  the  best  modeling  of  John  Donog¬ 
hue  remained  to  the  end  of  his  saddened 
career  essentially  Greek  in  conception 
and  treatment. 

Donoghue  was  a  product  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  Before  he  went  to  Paris  to 


work  under  Jouffroy  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaiix-Arts,  he  studied  in  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Academy  of  Design.  From  Paris 
he  naturally  moved  to  Rome,  the  de¬ 
pository  of  sculptured  masterpieces.  His 
first  impression  was  made  by  a  head  of 
Pheedra  in  the  Paris  Salon  of  1880. 
Years  of  work  and  struggles  followed, 
often  disheartening  and  sad.  Finally  a 
colossal  figure,  The  Spirit,  was  finished 
in  Rome,  and  shipped  to  New  York  on 
its  way  to  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
When  it  reached  the  United  States  its 
sculptor  had  no  money  to  transport  it 
farther.  In  fact  he  could  not  pay  the 
steamship  company  the  carriage  charges 
from  Italy;  nor  could  he  obtain  funds. 
The  steamship  company  was  naturally 
not  in  business  for  art  any  more  than 
for  health,  and  in  pursuance  of  its  “rules 
and  regulations”  detained  the  shipment 
for  a  time,  while  storage  charges 
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Modern  Sparta  with  Mt.  Taygetus  in  the  background. 
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mounted  and  made  more  and  more 
remote  the  chances  of  its  owner’s  being 
able  to  pay.  At  last,  the  legal  term  of 
responsibility  having  been  passed,  the 
statue  was  dumped  into  the  river.  What 
a  pity  some  stone  mason  or  art  specula¬ 
tor  could  not  have  purchased  it  as  a 
“long-chance”  investment! 

There  were  no  commissions  in  Amer¬ 
ica;  disappointment  and  failure  deep¬ 
ened  into  melancholia,  and  melancholia 
led  to  suicide  by  drowning  in  Lake  Whit¬ 
ney,  near  New  Haven,  in  July,  1903. 

A  statue  of  St.  Paul  is  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Library  at  Washington,  but 
the  masterpiece.  Young  Sophocles,  is  in 
the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum.  The  original 
plaster  is  in  St.  Louis.  A  bronze  copy  is 
in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  as  well  as 
in  St.  Louis. 

This  statue  is  a  striking  figure  of  an 
inspired  young  singer,  as  he  might  well 
be,  for  the  moment  chosen  is  doubtless 
that  glorious  day  in  480  b.c.,  when  the 


victory  of  Salamis  was  celebrated,  and 
Sophocles,  then  a  pupil  of  Lamprus,  was 
chosen  to  lead  the  chorus  of  boys.  It 
seems  strange  that  this  singing  youth 
should  have  been  the  first  dramatist 
who  relinquished  acting  in  his  own  plays 
because  his  voice  was  weak.  The  statue 
visualizes  for  us  the  reports  that  Sopho¬ 
cles,  even  though  he  trained  his  choruses 
and  managed  his  actors,  was  generally 
beloved.  He  was  essentially  a  dramat¬ 
ist.  In  his  tragedies  the  lyrical  propor¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  plays 
of  ^schylus,  and  though  its  significance 
is  more  largely  diversified,  it  is  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  dramatic  elements. 

This  statue  is  less  the  incipient  play¬ 
wright  than  the  enthusiastic  musician, 
the  lyrist  who  first  employed  Phrygian 
melodies,  and  in  his  own  play,  Thamy- 
ras,  performed  on  the  lyre  to  the  great 
admiration  of  his  audiences. 

Central  High  School 
St.  Louis 


PERISHED  CITIES  OF  GREECE 


Entombed  within  that  grave  of  Time, 
Commingled  with  the  mortal  dust. 

As  wrapped  within  its  somber  pall 
Lies  grand  Mycenae  as  thou  must. 

And  mute  for  centuries  hath  been 
Proud  Argos  too,  its  glory  fled; 

That  Argos  which  fair  Hera  loved. 
Where  ruled  heroic  Diomed. 

In  Lacedaemon’s  lovely  vale. 

Within  those  giant  shadows  cast 
From  old  Taygetus’  purpled  walls. 

Was  here  enacted  Sparta’s  past. 

Seattle 


Among  the  riches  of  the  Boeotian  state 
There  Minyan  Orchomenus  stood; 

No  echo  comes  from  that  pale  bourne 
Of  its  once  beauteous  womanhood. 

Where  coursed  Ephyre’s  noblest  blood 
While  guarding  the  Achaean  land. 

The  mists  of  ages  grey  becloud 
Our  visions  of  Corinthia’s  strand. 

Gone  are  those  scenes  of  vanished 
throngs. 

Those  cities  which  old  Homer  trod; 

Oh,  mutable  and  transient  life. 

Eternal  is  the  inspired  bard ! 

C.  A.  MAURY 
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From  mole  looking  toward  entrance  of  small  harbor,  which  is  so  far  from  being  sanded  up  that  it  is  frequented 
by  torpedo  boats.  Some  think  the  Colossus  stood  where  the  minaret  of  the  Mosque 
appears  to  the  left  of  the  harbor.  City  of  Rhodes. 


THE  SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD 


VI— THE  SIXTH  WONDER 

THE  COLOSSUS  OF  RHODES 
Edgar  J.  Banks 


The  most  easterly  of  the  iEgean 
Islands  is  Rhodes,  lying  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  Asia  Minor 
shore,  just  where  the  cape,  which  the 
natives  insist  is  called  Aloupo,  not 
Alypo  or  Alepo,  juts  into  the  sea.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  Sporades  group,  yet 
its  length  from  northeast  to  southwest 
is  but  forty-five  miles;  its  width  is  half 
its  length;  its  area  of  424  square  miles 
is  less  than  half  the  size  of  our  own 
little  Rhode  Island.  A  mountain  range, 
Atairo,  runs  lengthwise  through  the 
island.  From  the  central  range  spurs 
reach  out  in  every  direction,  as  if  they 
were  arms  bathing  in  the  sea. 

At  the  extreme  northeastern  end  of 
the  island  is  a  harbor  made  by  artificial 
moles,  where  small  bandsof  colonists  had 


built  their  homes,  but  it  was  not  till 
408  B.c.  that  the  harbor  was  selected  as 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
new  capital  of  the  thriving  little  state 
soon  rivaled  the  older  cities  of  Greece. 
A  long  pier  was  built,  forming  two  har¬ 
bors  where  there  had  been  one  before. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  smaller  harbor 
to  the  east,  rocks  were  heaped  up  so 
that  but  a  single  ship  might  enter  at  a 
time,  but  the  larger  harbor  to  the  west 
could  accommodate  the  largest  mer¬ 
chant  fleets. 

When  Alexander  died,  Antigonus,  one 
of  his  generals,  became  king  of  Mace¬ 
donia.  A  quarrel  arose  between  him 
and  King  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  Anti¬ 
gonus,  with  his  son  Demetrius,  made 
war  upon  Egypt.  Then  the  commerce 
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Theodore  Leslie  Shear 

Fort  St.  Nicliolas  anti  small  harbor  from  the  shore.  City  of  Rhodes. 


and  the  prosperit>'  of  little  Rhodes  were 
threatened,  for  if  Alexandria  fell,  there 
would  be  no  grain  for  the  Rhodian  ships 
to  carry.  Rhodes,  therefore,  sent  her 
fleet  to  the  aid  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Macedonians  were  driven  home.  Though 
little  Rhodes  saved  her  shi]:)ping,  Deme¬ 
trius,  determined  that  she  shotdd  be 
punished,  for  causing  his  defeat,  laid 
siege  to  her.  It  was  a  fierce  war.  The 
historians  of  the  time  say  that  the 
Macetlonians  anchored  before  the  city 
with  270  shijis,  and  with  40,000 
men  on  board.  Among  the  strange  in¬ 
struments  of  war  which  they  brought 
was  a  Jielepolis,  or  a  wooden  tower  nine 
stories  high,  so  heavy  that  3,400  men 
were  recpiired  to  move  it. 

Wdth  his  mighty  engines  Demetrius 
made  breaches  in  the  wall.  Once  he 
broke  into  the  city,  but  he  was  quickly 
repelled.  Then  the  Rhodians  tore  down 
their  temples  and  theaters  to  obtain 
material  for  an  inner  wall  about  the 
city.  At  length,  their  old  friend  Ptolemy 
came  to  their  aid,  and  tor  this  he  was 


honored  with  the  name  of  Savior  or 
Soter.  It  was  still  a  hard  fight  of  twelve 
months,  when  finally  the  Rhodians  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  burning  the  wooden  parts  of 
the  engines  of  war.  Demetrius,  dis¬ 
couraged,  aliandoned  the  siege  and 
sailed  away,  leaving  liehind  all  that 
was  left  of  the  great  engines  of  war. 
It  was  from  the  metal  of  these  engines, 
or  with  the  proceeds  of  three  hundred 
talents  (more  than  $300,000),  derived 
from  its  sale,  that  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  was  l)tiilt,  according  to  Plin^c 
Natural  History,  xxxiv,  41. 

Again  Rhodes  was  at  peace,  and  the 
Rhodian  ships  carried  the  grain  of 
Alexandria.  Among  the  citizens  was 
Chares,  a  sculptor  of  Lindus,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  renowned  Lysippus.  Why 
should  not  a  monument  be  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory  over  Deme¬ 
trius?  Aloney  w-as  at  hand,  and  for 
what  better  purpose  could  be  used  the 
three  hundred  talents  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  instruments  of  war  aban¬ 
doned  by  Demetrius?  Mdio  but  Chares, 
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The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  restored  straddling  the  entrance  to  the  Harbor,  a  mediaeval  tradition. 


who  had  already  adorned  the  city  with 
statues,  was  worthy  of  building  one 
mightier  than  all  the  others,  one  to 
cause  all  the  world  to  wonder?  To 
whom  but  Helios,  the  protecting  god  of 
the  city,  should  the  statue  be  dedi¬ 
cated?  Where  should  the  statue  stand 
but  somewhere  near  the  harbor  where 
the  fleet  of  the  vanquished  Demetrius 
had  been  anchored?  Chares  accepted 
the  commission,  and  so  there  came  into 
existence  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the 
sixth  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  ancient  authors  have  told  us 


little  of  this  great  work  of  Chares.  For 
twelve  long  years  he  labored,  and  at 
last,  about  the  year  280  b.c.,  his  task 
was  completed.  Section  by  section,  the 
bronze  had  been  cast  in  molds,  and 
was  ready  to  be  raised  on  its  founda¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  a  mediaeval  tradition 
which  claims  that  the  statue  stood 
astride  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and 
that  the  tallest  ships  might  pass  be¬ 
tween  its  enormous  legs.  As  the  mon¬ 
strous  bronze  legs  were  erected,  the 
great  hollows  within  were  filled  with 
huge  fragments  of  rock,  lest  the  body 
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I'he  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  transformed  into  a  mosque  after  the  Turkish  conquest  of  1522.  City  of  Rhodes. 


become  top-heav>'  and  fall  over.  Thus 
the  statue  grew  upward.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  Chares  only  doubled  his 
charge  when  the  Rhodians  doubled  the 
height,  and  was  driven  to  bankruptcy’ 
and  suicide,  lea\  ing  the  completion  of 
the  work  to  another. 

I'he  height  of  the  C'olossus  is  generally 
given  as  seventy  cubits,  or  about  105 
feet.  The  Statue  of  Liberty,  in  New 
^Trk  Harbor,  stands  151  feet  altove  its 
stone  pedestal.  Wdthin  was  a  spiral 
stairway  leading  to  the  head,  where,  if 
mediaeval  tradition  l)e  true,  wais  a  bea¬ 
con  light  to  guide  the  ships  to  the  city’. 
No  authoritative  i)icture  of  the  statue 
has  survived,  and  so  meager  airc  the  an¬ 
cient  descriptions,  that  every  attempt 
to  restore  it  would  Ite  in  vain.  Wq  only^ 
know  that  it  was  of  l)ronze,  and  so 


immense  in  size,  and  so  beautiful  in 
workmanship,  that  it  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  not  des¬ 
tined  to  stand  long.  Liarthquakes  are 
frequent  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
about  the  y^ear  224  b.c.,  hfty-six  years 
after  the  statue  was  erected,  the  island 
was  violently  shaken.  Probably  the 
stone  masonry  of  the  foundation  of  the 
statue  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  the  shock.  It  cracked,  the 
statue  swayed  l)ack  and  forth,  and  fell 
with  a  crash,  and  shook  down  many 
houses  ( Scholium  to  Plato,  Philebus,  1 5c) . 

The  fame  of  the  statue  had  spread  to 
all  lands  and  the  report  of  its  fall  caused 
general  regret.  At  once  it  was  proposed 
to  restore  it.  From  the  cities  through¬ 
out  Greece,  and  from  Egypt,  and  even 
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So-called  Tower  of  Italy  and  bastion.  End  of  walls,  east  side.  City  of  Rhodes. 


from  the  hostile  Macedonians,  came  of¬ 
fers  of  assistance.  The  oracle  at  Delphi, 
when  consulted,  perhaps  controlled  by 
a  rival  interest,  forbade  its  restoration. 

Three  centuries  later,  when  Pliny 
visited  the  island,  and  the  bronze  giant 
was  still  prostrate,  he  wrote: 

“Most  worthy  of  admiration  is  the 
colossal  statue  of  the  sun  at  Rhodes, 
made  by  Chares,  the  Lindian,  seventy 
cubits  in  height.  The  statue,  fifty-six 
years  after  it  was  erected,  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake,  and  even  as  it 
lies,  it  excites  our  wonder.  Few  men 
can  clasp  the  thumb  in  their  arms  and 
the  fingers  are  larger  than  most  statues. 
Where  the  limbs  were  broken  asunder, 
vast  caverns  are  seen  yawning  in  the 
interior.  Within,  too,  are  seen  large 
masses  of  rocks,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
artist  steadied  it  while  erecting  it.’’ 


Efforts  were  made  to  restore  the 
prosperity  of  Rhodes,  but  the  city  con¬ 
tinued  to  decline.  In  the  year  43  b.c. 
the  Roman  Cassius  plundered  it,  and 
the  next  year,  when  the  city  became 
subject  to  Rome,  the  ships  of  its  fleet 
were  burned.  In  155  a.d.  an  earthquake 
completely  destroyed  the  city.  In  653 
the  Saracens  took  possession.  There  the 
Colossus  still  lay;  but  it  was  soon  after¬ 
wards  that  the  Saracen  conquerors, 
under  the  Caliph  Muawiyeh,  sold  the 
fallen  statue  to  a  Jew  of  Homs  as  old 
metal.  Tradition  says  that  the  Jew 
first  transported  the  bronze  to  Loryma 
by  ship  and  then  loaded  it  on  nine 
hundred  camels,  and  sold  it  to  the  sword- 
makers.  One  author  says  that  the 
statue  weighed  three  hundred  and  sixty 
tons. 
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LIGHTS  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

R.  E.  Plimpton  and  Grace  T.  Hadley 


SINCE  time  immemorial,  imc('asing 
warfare  with  darkness  has  been 
waged.  The  battle  has  been  fought 
not  only  with  the  enemy  which  woidd 
becloud  our  better  aud  higher  aspira¬ 
tions,  but  even  against  Nature  herself, 
in  so  tar  as  she  would  plunge  human¬ 
kind  into  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
The  light  of  the  sun  is  with  us  for  a 
part  of  the  day  during  which  a  goodly 
portion  of  human  labor  is  performed, 
but  too  soon,  the  sun  sets  and  we  are 
plunged  into  darkness.  The  light  of  the 
moon  anfl  the  stars  is  lleeting  and  in¬ 
adequate  aud  the  devising  of  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  sun  has  always  been  one  of 
the  prol)lems  of  human  existence. 

This  sul>stitute  has  passed  through 
many  stages,  but  in  all  periods  of  his¬ 
tory,  artificial  lighting  has  reflected  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  Today  we  have  a 
light  medium  which  not  even  the  bril¬ 
liant  civilization  of  the  Greeks  could 
l)oast,  and  if  we  consider  briefly  the 
lights  used  in  the  homes  of  the  olden 
time,  we  will  better  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  eft'ective  illumination  of  today. 

Our  jirimeval  ancestors  rubbed  two 
sticks  of  wood  together  and  obtained 
the  precious  spark.  It  is  said  that  fire- 
getting  by  the  friction  of  wood  costs 
the  Ainos  more  than  two  hours’  severe 
laf)or.  In  other  tribes  this  drudgery 
was  shortened  long  ago  by  borrowing 
a  tool  from  a  sister  art.  From  the  fire 
a  brand  fell  apart,  and  behold — the 
first  torch!  One  of  the  cave  men  soaked 
the  brand  in  grease  and  later  formed 
a  mass  of  fat  on  a  small  stick  around 
which  a  fiber  had  l)cen  wound.  He  was 
the  first  primeval  chandler. 

The  rude  torch  aud  the  primitive 


candle  sufficed  for  the  early  wanderings 
of  the  race,  but  when  humankind  settled 
in  comparatively  permanent  habita¬ 
tions,  a  better  means  of  illumination 
became  a  necessity.  From  the  early 
torch  to  the  lamp  was  an  easy  step. 
The  fatty  body  of  a  bird  or  fish  through 
which  was  thrust  a  twig  for  a  wick,  was 
the  early  fuel  and  later  it  was  found 
that  the  fat  or  tallow  from  the  domesti¬ 
cated  animals,  or  even  oil  pressed  from 
the  olive,  could  be  used.  The  recep¬ 
tacle  was  the  skull  of  an  animal,  a  shell 
from  the  seashore,  or  a  hollow  stone 
with  a  strij)  of  fiber  laid  along  the  side. 

According  to  Homer,  the  early  Greeks 
lighted  and  heated  their  rooms  by 
braziers  fed  with  dry  logs  or  splinters 
ot  dry  and  resinous  wood  {Odyssey, 
xvni,  306  f.,  xix,  63).  At  intervals 
the  serving  maids  removed  the  cinders 
and  replenished  the  flames.  In  the 
palace  of  Alcinous  “there  were  youths 
fashioned  in  gold,  standing  on  firm-set 
bases,  with  flaming  torches  in  their 
hands,  giving  light  throughout  the  night 
to  the  feasters  in  the  palace.’’  Their 
first  torches  were  long,  thin  sticks  of 
pine  wood,  or  pieces  of  grape-vine, 
bound  by  bark  or  rushes.  These  sticks 
were  later  saturated  with  resin  or  wax 
and  a  metal  case  was  made  in  which  to 
carry  them.  Soon  a  foot  was  added  to 
the  torch  holder  so  that  it  could  be 
l^laced  on  the  floor.  This  naturally  led 
to  the  candelabrum  which  supported 
either  oil  lamps  or  fire  basins. 

Excavations  at  Alycenje  and  in  Crete 
have  revealed  stone  oil  lamps  which 
were  used  even  before  Homer’s  time, 
but  the  post-Homeric  lamps  were  first 
made  of  terra-cotta  and  later  of  bronze. 
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Sommer,  Naples 

Roman  lamps  of  different  forms  in  the  Naples  Museum.  The  objects  in  the  upper  two  rows  to 
the  left  are  included  in  the  photograph  but  are  not  lamps. 


The  early  Greek  lamps  were  open  on 
top,  but  the  later  common  form  was  a 
shallow-covered  dish  with  a  center  open¬ 
ing  in  the  top  for  the  olive  oil  and  a 
nose-shaped  prolongation  at  one  side 
for  the  wick.  The  lamps  were  made  in 


a  number  of  forms,  some  boat-shaped, 
and  revealed  to  the  full  the  Greek 
genius  for  ornamentation.  Those  of 
the  classical  period  were  made  on  the 
wheel,  and  there  is  a  pretty  invocation 
to  such  a  lamp  at  the  beginning  of 
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When  general  illumination  is  desired,  a  pull-switch 
lights  the  large  lamp  contained  and  hidden  within  the 
silvered  reflector.  The  small  lamps  give  the  downward 
light  for  local  illumination  or  decoration  effect. 

Aristophanes’  Parlianieut  of  Women. 
Late  (jrcek  lamps  were  molded.  In 
the  historical  period  torches  were  still 
used,  but  probably  only  out  of  doors  at 
night  and  at  wedding  and  religious 
ceremonies. 

The  Roman  civilization  has  been 
characterized  as  receptive  rather  than 
creative,  though  the  Romans  were  prob- 
al)ly  the  first  to  use  candles.  The 


beauty  of  the  Greek  lamps  was  not 
lost  on  the  Romans,  who  elaborated  on 
the  (jreek  art  to  good  advantage,  their 
terra-cotta  and  bronze  lamps  and  sup¬ 
ports  being  of  most  beautiful  designs. 
Some  of  the  stands  for  the  lamps  were 
adjustable,  others  could  be  moved  about 
easily,  while  those  for  stationary  cande¬ 
labra  were  sculptured  of  finest  marble 
or  lironze.  The  homes  of  the  wealthy 
were  filled  with  magnificent  statuary 
and  the  walls  were  adorned  with  fine 
paintings,  but  the  soot,  from  the  oil 
lamps  settled  on  furniture  and  decora¬ 
tions  and  had  to  be  sponged  off  each 
morning  by  the  slaves.  Glass  chimneys 
were  unknown  then  and  the  lamp  was 
little  better  than  an  open  vessel  with 
a  wick  dipped  in  it.  The  stench  of 
burning  oil  being  unpleasant  to  the 
cultured  Romans,  pert  nines,  essences, 
and  incense  were  mixed  with  the  oil, 
resulting  in  an  increase  of  fragrance  at 
the  expense  of  the  already  dim  light, 
d’he  Greeks  and  Romans  also  had  a 
sort  ot  transparent  horn  lantern  in 
which  the  ordinary  house  lamp  could 
be  put  when  going  out  of  doors  and 
many  museums  have  similar  lanterns  of 
terra-cotta  so  that  even  the  modern 
lantern  has  an  ancient  history. 

The  Romans  carried  the  oil  lamps 
into  countries  that  arc  now  parts  of 
Cicrmany,  France,  and  Great  Britain 
where  torches  and  rushes  \vere  the  only 
lights,  but  with  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
rushes  lighted  the  hovels  of  the  poor 
while  llaxen  and  hempen  rojics  dipped 
in  fat  were  used  in  the  castles.  From 
the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries  the  semi- 
barbarous  conciucrors  of  Rome  were 
being  absorbed  by  her  civilization  and 
until  the  process  was  completed,  it  was 
only  natural  there  should  seem  to  be  a 
backward  movement.  The  beautiful 
lamps  of  the  Cireeks  and  Romans  were 
replaced  by  iron  lamps  which  were 
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made  by  the  blacksmith’s  hammer.  The 
fuel  was  a  heavy  oil  which  gave  a  dim 
light  and  was  so  unpleasant  and  expen¬ 
sive  that  the  curfew,  which  in  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  rang  at  eight 
o’clock  to  warn  citizens  to  put  out  fires 
and  lights,  was  no  hardship.  These  iron 
lamps,  used  until  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  gradually  relegated  to  kitchens  by 
the  improvement  and  cheapening  of 
candles. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
saw  the  reawakening  of  arts  and  sciences 
which  has  since  been  called  the  Renais¬ 
sance.  The  first  effect  of  this  on  lighting 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  form  of  the 
candlesticks  and  chandeliers.  The  art 
of  the  ancients  was  copied  and  elabo¬ 
rated  upon,  resulting  in  the  graceful 
candle  brackets  which  are  used  today 
with  electric  bulbs  enclosed  in  appro¬ 
priate  globes  to  simulate  the  charming 
light  of  the  candle.  Wax  candles  were 
used  for  lighting,  but  were  so  expensive 
that  Cromwell  on  finding  his  wife  sew¬ 
ing  by  the  light  from  two,  was  horrified 
and  immediately  blew  out  the  extra 
one!  They  could  be  used  only  by  the 
rich,  while  the  tallow  candles  which 
were  steadily  decreasing  in  cost,  lighted 
the  homes  of  the  poor.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  usual  for  a  rich  man  to 
make  a  gift  to  the  church  of  a  chandelier 
containing  a  large  number  of  candles, 
and  some  of  these  enormous  coronae 
may  be  seen  in  cathedrals  to  this  day. 
In  some  places  they  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  electric  light,  rather  incon¬ 
gruously.  In  connection  with  torches 
and  candles,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  “link  boys”  in  Great  Britain 
whose  duty  it  was  to  escort  pedestrians 
by  lighted  torches  on  dark  nights.  This 
profession  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist 
about  1840. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  number  of  attempts  were 


made  to  perfect  a  system  of  electric 
illumination.  Edison  began  his  experi¬ 
ments  to  produce  an  incandescent  lamp 
in  1877,  After  the  invention  of  this 
lamp,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  dy¬ 
namo  to  generate  the  current,  to  have 
some  system  of  distribution  of  current 
over  wires,  to  have  a  meter  to  measure 
it,  to  have  some  method  of  wiring  fix¬ 
tures  and  sockets  and  switches  to  turn 
the  current  on  or  off.  This  entire  sys¬ 
tem  required  most  of  Edison’s  time  and 
thought  for  more  than  eighteen  years 
of  an  intense  and  busy  life. 

At  first  the  ordinary  carbon  filament 
was  given  special  treatment,  but  in  the 
search  for  a  still  better  filament,  rare 
metals  were  tried  and  after  long  experi¬ 
mentation,  the  metal  tungsten  was 
found  to  produce  a  filament  which 
would  give  approximately  three  times 
as  much  light  using  the  same  current 
as  did  the  old  carbon  filament  while 
retaining  many  of  the  advantages  of 
the  carbon  lamps.  Many  of  these  older 
lamps  are  still  in  use,  but  they  are  being 
replaced  rapidly  by  the  tungsten  lamps. 

The  improvement  in  the  lamp  has 
been  accompanied  by  corresponding  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  method  of  generating  and 
distributing  electric  current  and  also  by 
progress  in  the  design  of  brackets  and 
fixtures  which  support  the  lamp.  These 
are  available  in  designs  which  harmon¬ 
ize  with  any  architectural  or  decorative 
scheme.  The  tungsten  lamp  burns  in 
any  position  and  is  easily  arranged  to 
give  illumination  varying  from  the  soft 
and  pleasant  light  of  a  candle  to  the 
brilliant  light  necessary  in  a  ballroom. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  principles 
of  reflected  light  have  been  applied  to 
interior  decoration  and  home  illumi¬ 
nation.  These  principles  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  lighting  methods.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  genius  took  an  opaque  bowl,  inverted 
it,  put  into  it  a  silvered  reflector  with 
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Effective  illumination  of  today.  A  wonderful  art  lamp  which  also  evenly  illuminates  the  entire  room  with  a 

charming  indirect  light. 


corrugated  surface,  then  set  in  the  tung¬ 
sten  lamp.  H\x*r>'  ray  from  the  electric 
lamj)  is  thrown  nj)ward  and  then  dis- 
tribnted  and  diffused  Ity  the  ivor\'- 
tinted  ('eiling  over  the  whole  room.  The 
resulting  illumination  is  practicalK’ 
shadowless  and  is  particularly  desir¬ 
able,  a  soft  effect  and  complete  diffu¬ 
sion  of  light  being  obtained. 

Not  content  with  this  achievement, 
he  created  a  wonderful  art  lamp  which 
also  ev'enly  illumines  the  entire  room 
with  a  charming  indirect  light.  An 
indirect  lighting  reflector  is  concealed 
within  the  silken  shatle.  It  conceals 
the  large  tungsten  lamp  and  directs 
practicalK'  all  of  its  light  against  the 
ceiling  instead  of  letting  the  l:»right 
glare  stream  through  the  silken  shade. 
Attached  to  a  disc  beneath  the  reflector 


and  lamp  are  three  small  lamps.  Prill¬ 
ing  one  switch  lights  the  three  small 
lamps,  giving  the  shade  the  usual  deco¬ 
rative  effect  of  the  ordinary  art  lamp. 
Switching  on  the  larger  lamp  floods  the 
room  with  a  beautiful,  clear  indirect 
illumination  which  must  be  ex]:)erienced 
to  be  appreciated.  It  is  easy  to  convert 
an  ordinary  art  lamp  into  one  of  these 
unique  lighting  fixtures.  It  is  also  quite 
possible  to  make  exquisite  lamps  by 
combining  oriental  art  vases  with  the 
eye  comfort  adapter. 

To  preserve  their  mystic  beauty  the 
lighting  of  the  shades  must  be  very 
subdued.  The  addition  of  the  adapter 
preserves  the  desired  lighting  effect  and 
diffuses  a  very  clear  light  over  the  entire 
room — a  truly  oriental  illumination, 
with  the  scientific  device  concealed. 
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SOME  RARE  OLD  PORTRAITS 

Helen  Wright 


PORTRAITURE  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  exacting,  yet  the  most 
interesting  of  the  arts. 

It  is  an  art  apart,  requiring  distinc¬ 
tive  gifts.  Aside  from  perfect  training 
in  the  technique  of  the  craft,  which  a 
successful  painter  must  be  able  to  for¬ 
get,  in  his  concentration  upon  his  sub¬ 
ject — he  must  understand  human  na¬ 
ture  and  character.  He  must  be  able 
to  penetrate  beyond  the  face  before 
him,  into  the  mind  and  heart  in  order 
to  portray  that  indefinable  something, 
which  we  call  personality. 

Modern  portrait  painters,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  have  not  been  able  to 
do  this  in  the  same  skilful  manner  as 
the  painters  of  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  know  from  per¬ 
sonal  acquaintance  with  the  important 
personages  of  those  days  whose  por¬ 
traits  hang  in  the  great  galleries  and 
museums  of  Europe  and  which  have 
been  so  marvelously  reproduced  in  line 
engraving,  mezzotint,  and  etching — 
still,  from  history,  biography,  and 
knowledge  of  the  men  and  the  artists, 
we  know  that  they  understood  the  art 
and  were  able  to  grasp  the  essentials, 
the  “inner  story.” 

The  Library  of  Congress  contains  a 
most  interesting  collection  of  engraved 
portraits  of  noted  men  ranging  from  the 
third  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  as 
it  contains  rare  examples  of  the  work 
not  only  of  the  great  painters,  but  of  the 
most  famous  engravers,  it  repays  care¬ 
ful  study. 

There  are  about  five  hundred  of  these 
portraits,  and  among  them  are  to  be 
found  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Dutch¬ 


men,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  one  is  able  to  study  history 
as  one  turns  the  portfolios  where  they 
are  incased. 

Small  explanatory  cards  give  names 
and  dates,  and  by  adding  a  few  con¬ 
necting  links,  dramatic  biographies  of 
kings,  dukes,  emperors,  scientists, 
painters,  poets,  reformers,  councilors, 
and  diplomats  unfold.  If  one  is  not 
familiar  with  at  least  one  important 
fact  in  the  life  of  each,  he  is  inspired 
to  “look  him  up,”  to  learn  more,  so 
insistently  do  the  faces  compel  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  greater  number  of  the  prints  are 
of  the  French  School  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  that  period  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  when  the  fine  arts  received 
so  much  encouragement  from  the  state 
and  when  line  engraving  reached  its 
highest  point  in  brilliancy  and  perfection 
of  technique,  when  portraits  were  as 
illuminating  as  pages  of  memoirs  of  the 
court.  While  the  collection  of  French 
courtiers  is  most  fascinating  and  the 
engravings  exquisite  in  grace  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  there  is  a  greater  variety  in  the 
work  of  some  of  the  earlier  engravers 
of  other  schools. 

The  first  portrait  in  point  of  time  is 
that  of  Urban  I,  which  takes  us  back 
to  the  early  part  of  the  third  century, 
as  he  died  in  230  a.d.  He  was  bishop 
of  Rome  in  224,  succeeding  Calixtus. 
It  is  a  quaint  old  portrait,  probably 
imaginary,  by  Raphael. 

Raphael  is  so  much  better  known  by 
his  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  his  wonder¬ 
ful  religious  and  historical  pictures,  that 
the  few  portraits  he  painted  have  per¬ 
haps  not  received  their  just  considera- 
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Fir,.  I. — Jarf|ues  Benigne  Bossiiet.  PainteJ  by  Hyaciiit'.ie  Rigaud.  Engraved  l)y  Pierre 

Inihert  Drevet. 
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Fig.  2. — Erasmus.  Painted  by  Hans  Holbein.  Etched  by  Joseph  Felix  Bracquemond. 


tion,  though  they  rank  with  the  great 
world  portraits. 

When  Raphael  was  in  Rome,  he  was 
a  favorite  at  the  papal  court,  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  noblemen  and  influ¬ 
ential  officials.  He  was  crowded  with 
work,  but  it  was  chiefly  mural  decora¬ 
tion  and  altar  pieces.  Perhaps  his  best- 


known  portrait  is  the  striking  one  of 
Pope  Julius  II  (Fig.  3).  The  original 
is  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  and  no  one 
who  has  seen  it  can  forget  the  fine  old 
man,  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  wearing 
his  Pope’s  cap.  The  portrait  has  great 
dignity  and  beauty  of  color.  The  Pope’s 
snowy  beard  and  thoughtful  downcast 
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l-'iG.3. — Pope  Julius  1 1.  Painteil  by  Raphael.  Engraved 
by  Moritz  Steinla. 

e>'es  give  him  a  kindly,  benevolent  e.x- 
pressioiythat  does  not  suggest  his  warlike 
nature.  Wdien  Michelangelo  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  bust  of  him,  he  said  to  the  artist, 
“Wdiy  represent  me  with  a  book,  give 
me  a  sword.”  The  face  is  in  striking 
('ontrast  to  that  of  Leo  X,  who  was 
hope  from  1503  to  1513.  Leo  was  fat 
and  homely  and  is  rejiresented  seated 
at  a  table  with  two  cardinals,  (hulio  dei 
M  edici  and  L.  dei  Rossi,  behind  him  in 
the  shadow.  Raphael  has  painted  him 
with  uncompromising  truth.  Raphael’s 
own  ix)rtrait  by  himself,  a  lovely  boyish 
face — he  was  al)out  twenty-three — is 
exquisitely  poetic  and  delicate.  His 
face  wears  an  uplifted  expression,  as  it 
he  already  saw  the  lovely  madonnas, 
saints,  and  angels  that  he  was  to  paint 
so  marvelously.  The  picture  is  en¬ 
graved  in  pure  line,  rather  too  smooth 
and  not  as  well  done  as  the  Diirer 


portrait  by  the  same  engraver  Frangois 
Forster  (Fig.  4). 

It  was  the  fashion  among  the  early 
Italian  painters  to  use  their  neighbors 
and  friends  as  models,  so  the  fifteenth- 
century  Italian  fresco  might  be  called 
a  sort  of  “historical  portrait  gallery.” 
The  Medici  tamily  have  appeared  at 
various  times;  in  Gozzoli’s  “Adoration 
of  the  Magi,”  in  the  Riccardi  palace 
chapel,  also  in  Botticelli’s  “Adoration.” 

They  were  so  long  dominant  in  Italy, 
that  the  history  of  Florence  is  a  history 
of  the  Medici  family.  “Cosimo,  by  his 
alliance  with  Alilan,  Rome,  and  Venice, 
preserved  the  integral  of  Florence,  but 
he  was  expelled  as  a  tyrant  in  1430,”  the 
little  card  l)encath  his  picture  tellsMis. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Frangois  de 
Medici,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  son 
of  Cosimo,  whom  he  succeeded,  by 
Rubens,  engraved  l)y  Edelinck. 


Fig.  4. — Albrecht  Diirer.  Painted  by  himself.  Engraved 
by  Francois  Forster. 
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Three  curious  little  prints  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Columbus  do  not  inspire  one  with 
a  feeling  of  patriotism  that  his  face 
ought  to  awaken.  We  would  rather  he 
discovered  us  than  that  we  should  have 
discovered  him!  A  large  etching  done 
by  a  modern  etcher  gives  him  a 
stronger,  more  manly  personality  that 
would  surely  have  pleased  the  explorer 
much  better. 

The  poets  Dante  and  Petrarch,  each 
wear  the  peculiar  close  cowl-like  hood, 
which  was  the  fashion  in  their  Italian 
day.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast 
Petrarch’s  round,  cheerful  face,  with 
Dante’s  sad,  poetic,  and  classic  fea¬ 
tures.  Dante,  by  Stefano  Tofanelli,  is 
painted  standing  against  an  ivy-covered 
wall,  which  might  be  a  corner  of  one  of 
the  beautiful  Florentine  cloisters. 

Three  beautiful  portraits  of  Erasmus, 
all  by  Holbein,  are  etched  by  a 
French,  English,  and  Flemish  engraver. 
Holbein  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
scholar,  whose  portrait  he  painted  many 
times. 

The  most  famous  (Fig.  2)  is  the  one 
representing  the  satirist  seated  at  his 
desk  writing,  his  face  in  profile,  his  cap 
pulled  down  over  his  ears.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  an  elaborately  decorated 
dark-green  curtain,  against  which  the 
face  stands  out  cameo-like. 

It  was  his  friendship  for  Erasmus 
that  was  the  occasion  of  Holbein’s  first 
visit  to  England  in  1524,  when  he  carried 
an  introduction  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  by 
whom  he  was  entertained.  More  wrote 
to  Erasmus,  “Thy  painter,  dearest 
Erasmus,  is  a  wonderful  artist.’’  More 
must  have  been  an  inspiring  subject 
for  the  skilful  painter,  who  made  several 
portraits  of  him,  also  an  exquisite 
miniature  which  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Henry  VI H 
was  his  intimate  friend,  delighting  in 
his  wit  and  learning.  It  was  doubtless 


through  More  that  Holbein  became 
court  painter,  a  position  he  held  until 
his  death. 

Among  portraits  of  the  artists  we  find 
Michelangelo,  Titian,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  and  Diirer,  each  painted  by  him¬ 
self.  One  feels  that  they  must  be  photo¬ 
graphic,  so  truly  do  they  satisfy  one’s 
conception.  There  are  three  of  Diirer, 
who  was  unquestionably  a  great  por¬ 
trait  painter,  though  chiefly  known 
by  his  engravings  and  woodcuts.  His 
whole  life  was  an  apprenticeship  to  art. 
He  began  when  he  was  thirteen,  when 
he  made  that  charming  sketch  of  him¬ 
self  holding  up  one  finger,  which  he 
drew  too  long  and  attempted  to  correct, 
leaving  the  original  outline  plainly 
visible. 

His  later  portraits  resemble  very 
strongly  this  youthful  face  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  long  curls  he  effected 
ought  to  belong  to  his  boyhood  years. 
He  was  a  sincere  and  devout  man  and 
it  is  sad  to  learn  that  “his  life  was 
embittered  by  a  nagging  wife.’’  It  is 
supposed  that  his  famous  engravings, 
“Knight  and  Death,’’  and  “Melan¬ 
cholia,’’  possessed  a  mystical  obscurity 
that  “might  mean  conjugal  infelicity.’’ 
More  light  is  thus  thrown  on  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  Hans  Sachs  and  their  devotion 
to  the  little  sausage  house  in  Nurem¬ 
berg. 

Luther  and  Melanchthon  are  seen 
together,  painted  by  Lucas  Cranach, 
painter  to  the  Saxon  Court  in  1504,  in 
an  elaborate  setting,  surrounded  by 
small  engravings  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John  and  a  small  enuncia¬ 
tion  between  the  heads  of  the  two 
reformers. 

Vasari’s  portrait  of  Benvenuto  Cel¬ 
lini  cannot  be  said  to  tell  the  “inner 
story,’’  as  his  face  does  not  awaken 
memories  of  the  exciting  days  when  he 
was  casting  his  “Perseus.’’  Nor  does  it 
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I''iG.  5. — W  illiam  Hogarth.  Painted  by  himself. 
Engraved  by  Henjamin  Sndth. 


seem  p(tssll)le  trom  his  benign  and  Ite- 
nevolent  expression  that  “he  had  a  bad 
temper,  was  not  honest,  to  be  his  rival 
was  to  face  death  every  day,  and  t(j 
contradict  him  was  to  risk  being 
knocked  chnvn!’’  One  is  moved  to 
doubt  a  little  the  portrait’s  authen¬ 
ticity,  as  one  has  ctmie  to  doubt  \kisari’s 
entertaining  art  history. 

d'he  Behams,  Barthel  and  Hans 
Sebald,  w’ere  from  Nuremberg  and 
were  the  most  eminent  of  the  “Little 
Masters.’’  They  came  under  Diirer’s 
influence,  but  excelled  in  delicate  en¬ 
graving  of  great  depth  of  expression. 
The  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Charles  \' 
of  Germany,  designed  and  engraved  by 
Barthel  Beham  in  1531,  is  declared  by  Sir 
Seymour  Haden  to  be  a  masterpiece. 

\Ve  find  among  the  portraits  Calvin, 
Tasso,  Raleigh,  Tycho  Brahe,  Edmund 


Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Goltzius,  Henry 
HI,  Henry  lY,  and  Charles  IX  of 
Erance. 

The  Van  Dyck  portraits  show  him  an 
etcher  as  well  as  a  painter.  He  w-as  a 
pupil  of  Rubens,  ljut  suri)assed  him 
in  portraiture.  His  capacity  for  w’ork 
must  have  l)ecn  tremendous.  During 
his  seven  years  in  England  he  painted 
one  thousand  portraits.  He  painted  all 
the  great  families  in  England,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands.  He  was  an  “inter¬ 
preter  of  aristocracy.’’  Beside  giving 
t(j  each  sitter  the  greatest  distinction 
and  charm,  he  possessed  a  fine  decora¬ 
tive  sense  and  knew-  how^  to  paint  satin, 
delicate  lace,  and  rich  velvets.  It  is 
said  that  in  the  city  ot  Genoa  he  painted 
seventy-twx)  portraits.  He  was  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  the  i:)Osition  of  court 
])alnter,  to  which  Charles  I  aj^pointed 
him.  Three  months  alter  his  arrival  he 
w'as  publicly  knighted  and  the  king 
gave  him  a  chain  and  locket  set  with 


I'lG.  6. — Guillaume  cle  Brisacier.  Painted  by 
IMignard.  Engraved  by  Masson. 
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Fig.  7. — Philip  IV,  King  of  Spain.  Painted  by  Velasquez.  Engraved  by  Goya. 


diamonds,  containing  his  picture.  The 
famous  Louvre  portrait,  where  Charles 
is  seen  in  hunting  costume,  standing  in 
profile,  an  equerry  holding  his  horse  at 
the  right,  a  charming  landscape  in  the 
background,  is  engraved  by  Robert 
Strange,  an  English  engraver,  who. 


through  the  influence  of  his  friend  Sir 
Benjamin  West,  was  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  copy  the  Van  Dyck  portraits 
of  the  Stuarts  in  the  royal  collec¬ 
tions. 

Rembrandt  is  seen  in  three  fine  ex¬ 
amples,  Hermann  Doomer,  Jan  Six,  the 
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old  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  and 
himself. 

No  one  face  has  l)een  more  often 
represented  in  art  than  Rembrandt’s. 
He  was  very  fond  of  j)ainting  his  own 
portrait,  of  which  there  are  hfty,  beside 
twenty-seven  etched  portraits. 

His  biographers  do  not  seem  to  think 
it  was  vanity  that  he  represented  him¬ 
self  in  e\"ery  conceixmble  costume  and 
hat,  with  his  hair  sometimes  long, 
sometimes  short,  sometimes  curled, 
sometimes  straight — but  rather  that 
he  was  simply  making  studies  of  light 
and  shade,  facial  expression,  reflections 
of  light  on  different  textures.  What¬ 
ever  his  motive,  the  art  world  is  richer 
by  these  wonderful  portraits. 

Hermann  Doomer  wears  the  broad 
Puritan  hat  and  stiff  ruff  in  which 
Rembrandt  never  appeared  in  his  own 
portraits,  preferring  something  more 
fantastic  and  romantic.  Doomer’s  por¬ 
trait  is  so  marvelously  lifelike  and 
speaking  that  one  feels  almost  rude  not 
to  stop  and  tell  him  how  “glad  you  are 
to  have  met  him.’’ 

Several  of  the  pictures  bear  no  ex¬ 
planatory  note,  excepting  that  the  men 
“flourished”  between  certain  dates. 
Two  fascinating  prints  are  of  Dutch¬ 
men,  Jacob  van  Hoorn,  and  Jan  Kniper, 
who  “flourished”  from  1638  to  1745. 
They  must  have  done  so  to  some  pur¬ 
pose,  as  their  striking  faces,  seamed  and 
lined,  their  rather  rakish  hats  worn  at 
tipping  angles,  would  indicate  that  they 
were  gentlemen  ot  large  experience. 
They  were  painted  by  Quinckhardt  and 
beautifully  engraved  in  fine  telling  lines 
by  Houbraken. 

Two  distinctive  portraits,  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Spanish  art,  are  portraits  of  Philip  HI 
and  Philip  IV  of  Spain,  painted  by  Ve¬ 
lasquez  and  engraved  by  Goya  (Fig.  7). 


Wlasquez  must  have  painted  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  portraits  of  Philip  IV. 

The  king  gave  him  for  a  studio  the 
north  gallery  of  the  Alcazar,  which 
communicated  with  the  royal  apart¬ 
ments,  and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pay¬ 
ing  the  artist  a  daily  visit.  Velasquez 
went  twice  to  Italy,  the  last  time  for 
ihe  purpose  ot  collecting  pictures  and 
casts  for  the  Alcazar. 

Goya  y  Lucientes  was  a  very  different 
personality  and  his  youth  was  rather 
turbulent.  Street  fights  and  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  may  have  given  the 
brutal  character  which  his  art  pos¬ 
sesses.  His  etchings  and  aquatints  are 
very  much  prized  and  sought  after  by 
collectors. 

When  we  come  to  the  French  prints 
we  find  twelve  portraits  of  Louis  XIV 
done  by  the  best  of  the  French  artists 
and  engravers.  The  most  famous  one, 
called  the  “official  historical”  portrait 
by  Rigaud  (whose  full  name  is  simply 
Hyacinthe  Frangois  H.M.P.  le  M.A.J. 
Rigaud-y-Ros),  represents  the  king 
fidl  length,  wearing  his  wonderful 
ermine-lined  velvet  cloak,  thrown  back 
to  reveal  his  “small  clothes,”  silk  hose, 
and  buckled  shoes.  The  towering  wig 
and  arrogant  expression  of  his  face  are 
the  crowning  touches  of  his  kingly  mag¬ 
nificence.  The  portrait  is  engraved  in 
the  most  finished  manner  by  Drevet, 
who  possessed  rare  skill  in  representing 
lace  and  fur. 

Lebrun,  Nattier,  Nanteuil,  Largil- 
liere,  and  Rigaud  were  the  great  French 
portrait  painters  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  t\vo  last  were  friends, 
perhaps  because  Largilliere  preferred 
to  paint  women’s  portraits  and  Rigaud 
men’s.  It  is  reported  that  he  said:  “If 
I  make  a  true  likeness  of  a  woman,  it 
is  often  unsatisfactory  to  the  sitter, 
because  not  beautiful,  and  if  beautiful, 
it  is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  because  not 
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true.”  He  painted  kings  and  queens, 
delighting  in  satins,  ermines,  masses  of 
drapery,  richly  carved  furniture,  and 
polished  armor.  He  was  called  the  Van 
Dyck  of  France. 

The  Drevets,  Pierre,  and  Pierre  Im- 
bert,  recognized  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  work  of  Rigaud  and  adapted 
their  fine  technique  of  portrait  engrav¬ 
ing  to  its  needs.  Pierre  engraved  forty- 
one  plates  after  Rigaud  and  nine  after 
Largilliere. 

The  portrait  of  Jacques  Benigne  Bos- 
suet,  which  was  engraved  by  him  in 
1723,  after  the  painting  by  Rigaud,  is 
considered  one  of  the  four  finest  por¬ 
trait  engravings  ever  made.  The  old 
v/hite-haired  bishop  stands  resplendent 
in  his  rich  lace-trimmed  robe  that  falls 
in  ample  folds  about  him.  There  is  a 
light  upon  the  head  and  face,  while  the 
background  is  dark  shadow,  giving  the 
print  a  brilliant  tone  (Fig.  i). 

The  collection  contains  nearly  one 
hundred  prints  drawn  or  engraved,  or 
both,  by  Robert  Nanteuil,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  them,  or  the 
long  list  of  distinguished  men  who  made 
French  history,  art,  and  letters. 

Nanteuil  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
school  of  French  portrait  engravers. 
He  drew  his  portraits  from  life,  hence 
they  were  better  than  most  reproduc¬ 
tive  work.  As  they  were  largely  en¬ 
graved  after  pencil,  or  crayon,  they 
were  undoubtedly  cheaper  than  if  they 
had  been  done  in  oil,  which  may  have 
been  the  reason  he  had  so  large  a 
clientele. 

He  was  wonderful  in  his  modeling  of 
heads  and  in  the  expression  he  gave  the 
faces,  which  were  always  alert,  always 
dignified.  Some  one  has  said,  ‘‘Nanteuil 
shows  his  sitter,  not  only  as  he  looks, 
but  as  he  wants  to  look,  not  only  as  he 
is,  but  as  he  wants  to  be,”  which  cer¬ 
tainly  must  have  satisfied  the  most 


exacting.  He  executed  280  plates, 
nearly  all  portraits  and  most  of  them 
from  his  own  drawings  from  life. 

The  collection  contains  the  portrait 
of  Pompone  de  Bellievre,  by  Charles 
Lebrun,  engraved  by  Nanteuil,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  connoisseurs  is  the  most 
beautiful  portrait  in  all  line  engraving, 
also  (Fig.  6)  Guillaume  de  Brisacier 
(“The  Gray-haired  Man,”  so  called  on 
account  of  the  beautiful  engraving  of  the 
hair),  engraved  by  Masson  after  the 
painting  by  Mignard.  The  latter  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  four  finest  portraits  in 
engraving. 

But  where  shall  one  stop  in  the 
absorbing  survey!  Moliere,  the  author 
and  actor,  Malherbe,  the  lyric  poet, 
Mansart,  Louis’  architect,  Corneille, 
Richelieu,  the  Napoleons,  Watteau,  the 
painter  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
Bartolozzi,  the  Italian  engraver,  nine 
portraits  of  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  at  all  stages  of  youth  and  age, 
in  all  costumes,  on  horseback,  a-foot, 
before  and  after  battle,  Callot,  Poussin, 
Inigo  Jones — and  on  ad  infinitum. 

There  are  only  a  few  English  por¬ 
traits  in  the  collection,  and  many  of 
the  representative  names  are  missing. 

England  was  the  last  of  the  European 
countries  to  develop  a  national  school. 
After  Van  Dyck  came  Sir  Peter  Lely 
and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  then  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Romney,  Gainsborough,  Hopp- 
ner,  and  Lawrence. 

These  painters  all  have  a  certain 
similarity  of  style  and  workmanship. 
Their  sitters  were  handsome  men, 
beautiful  women,  and  lovely  children 
who  liked  posing  in  romantic  roles,  in 
becoming,  graceful  costumes.  In  the 
portrait  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  woodcarver,  we  find  two  of  the 
well  -  known  English  artists  —  Kneller 
and  John  Smith. 

When  Kneller  was  quite  a  young  man 
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he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  j^aint  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Charles  1 1.  The  king  consented 
if  he  could  sit  at  the  same  time  to  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  who  had  already  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  paint  him.  When  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  hnished,  Kneller’s  was  so 
much  the  better  and  done  with  such 
rapidity  and  ease,  in  sijitc  ot  the  tact 
that  Lely  chose  the  best  light  and  posi¬ 
tion,  that  the  court  was  delighted  and 
Kneller’s  future  was  assured.  Charles 
sent  him  to  France  to  i)aint  Louis  XIY, 
and  ten  reigning  monarchs  sat  to  him. 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  1715.  Among 
his  many  friends  were  poets  and  men  of 
letters  who  extolled  him  in  ode  and 
verse. 

xAddison,  Dryden,  and  Pope  were  his 
enthusiastic  admirers  and  his  [portraits 
of  them  are  all  seen  in  the  collection. 
Pope  wrote  his  epitai)h,  which  is  en¬ 
graved  on  the  monument  erected  to 
him  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Among 
the  portraits  by  Kneller  we  hnd  John 


Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
William  III,  C  longreve,  and  Steele. 

Whistler  considered  Hogarth  the 
greatest  English  artist  that  ever  lived. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that 
his  loaintings  were  a[)preciated.  His 
contemporaries  were  entirely  taken  up 
with  his  “pictorial  satires’’  and  his 
engravings. 

His  own  p(a'trait  is  an  interesting  one. 
Painted  in  an  oval,  his  face  round  and 
rather  coarse,  emerges  from  a  fur  bon¬ 
net  that  hts  tightly  about  his  ears.  His 
big  bulldog  sits  in  solemn  state  on  the 
table  close  by  as  if  guarding  not  only 
his  master,  but  a  pile  of  books  and  a 
palette.  The  picture  is  engraved  in  stip¬ 
ple  by  Benjamin  Smith  (Fig.  5). 

One  is  embarrassed  by  the  richness 
of  the  library  collection,  and  does  not 
know  whether  to  devote  one’s  time  to 
the  men.  or  their  engravers,  to  gossip, 
or  to  art. 

Washington,  D.C. 
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A  NOTE  ON  PLANT  DRAWING 


Alfred  M.  Brooks 


Fig.  2. — Spray  of  Woodbine,  by  Martin  Mower. 

and  foreintended.  A  niggling  touch  is 
an  irrelevant  touch.  It  is  an  unthought¬ 
ful  touch.  But  Hobbema’s  touches, 
fine  and  precise,  do  every  one  of  them 
mean  something.  For  example,  com¬ 
pare  these  trees,  branch  and  leaf 
(Fig.  3),  from  his  “Water  Mill,’’  or 
better  still,  his“Avenue  Middleharmis,’  ’ 
one  of  the  noblest  of  landscapes.  That 
narrowness  of  manner  more  than 
breadth,  necessarily  pertains  to  small, 
or  extremely  careful  records  of  plant 


Many  people  are  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  all  exquisite,  or 
extremely  delicate,  or  finely 
touched  drawings  as  unimportant,  if 
not  positively  bad.  They  are  prone  to 
make  the  mistake  long  ago  made  by 
Ruskin  when  he  wrote  that  he  would 
give  more  for  a  single  sweep  of  Turner’s 
brush  than  a  thousand  years  of  the 
niggling  of  Hobbema.  They  mistake 
what  is  highly  finished  for  finical.  They 
forget  that  truth  may  be  narrow  in 
range  as  well  as  broad.  They  overlook 
the  fact  that  niggling  means  laboriously 
touching  the  paper  or  canvas,  with 


brush  or  pencil,  when  the  resulting 
touches  do  not  mean,  either  individu¬ 
ally  or  collectively,  something  definite 


Fig.  I. — The  Rose,  by  James  Holland. 
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Fig.  3. — Part  of  “The  Water  Mill,”  by  Flobbema 
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Fig.  4. — Ruskin’s  Studies  of  the  Morning-glory. 


growth,  either  drawn  or  painted,  is 
often  wrongly  assumed.  Large  things 
can  be  done  in  a  restricted  manner  and 
yet  be  fine,  even  the  finest  of  their  sort. 
Witness  the  work  of  Huysum  at  his 
best.  That  he  is  not  broad  in  the  sense 
in  which  Turner  and  Titian  are  broad 
should  not  of  itself  condemn  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  of  the  smallest 
pictures  possess  a  breadth  equal  to  that 
ever  attained  by  any  artist.  The  point 
is,  that  good  drawing  implies  conveying 
faithful  impressions  by  means  of  line 
and  color.  The  manner  of  one  draughts¬ 
man  will  differ  from  that  of  another  just 
as  the  style  of  one  writer  differs  from 
that  of  another.  The  aim  of  each,  if 
he  be  good,  is  to  record  fact,  and  to 
emphasize  the  beauty  of  such  fact. 

Of  good  drawing  in  a  narrow  manner, 
not  niggled  because  every  line  and  dot 
means  some  definite  thing  in  the  sum 
total  of  a  truthful  and  beautiful  record, 
the  rose  (Fig.  i),  by  James  Holland, 
offers  a  capital  illustration.  And  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  spray  of 
woodbine  (Fig.  2)  by  Martin  Mower. 
The  two  drawings  are  alike  in  kind,  but 


unlike  in  degree.  They  are  similar  in 
being  careful  transcripts  of  reality,  but 
different  in  that  one,  the  rose,  does  not 
rise  above  fact,  while  the  other,  the 
woodbine,  does.  The  Holland  rose  is  a 
specific  rose  and  a  lovely  one.  That  is 
all.  Mower’s  woodbine  is  something 
other  than  a  specific  spray  because, 
although  the  reality  of  this  specific 
spray  will  fascinate  anyone  who  knows 
the  pretty  plant,  the  art  of  it,  its  sheer 
beauty  fills  the  mind  with  thoughts  of 
woodbine  everywhere  and  always.  This 
rose  is  a  bit  of  particular  art  and  good 
because  highly  truthful.  This  wood- 
liine,  no  less  truthful,  is  a  bit  of  art 
which  rises  above  the  particular  to  the 
general,  a  broad  and  splendid  drawing 
beside  a  good,  although  narrow  one. 


Fig.  5. — A  page  from  a  Japanese  artist’s  sketch-book. 
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Ruskin’s  studies  of  morning-glory 
(Fig.  4)  are  a  clearly  explanatory  par¬ 
allel,  on  a  somewhat  higher  level,  to 
Holland’s  rose.  For  such  a  parallel  to 
Mower’s  woodbine  we  can  turn  to  the 
])age  of  a  Japanese  artist’s  sketch-l)ook 
(Fig.  5).  W’hile  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat  the  truth  of  Ruskin’s  large  Inid  in 
the  lower  line,  it  is  truth  stated  in  a 
narrow  manner  as  compared  with  what 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  Japanese  page. 
Look  at  the  snail  shell.  It  is  the  essence 
of  breadth.  The  whole  is  greater  than 
any  of  the  parts,  but  the  parts  are  not 
neglected.  This  again  is  more  than  a 
specihe  snail  shell,  mightily  specihe  as 
it  is.  Both  convoluted  objects,  it  and 
the  morning-glory,  they  offer  excep¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  comparison. 

Notice  the  trembling  bough  with  the 
half-frightened,  wholly  excited  bird 
clinging  to  its  under  side,  ready  for  the 
spider,  at  once,  enemy  and  prey.  See 
how  the  filiment  of  wel),  fanned  by  the 
air  of  the  fluttering  wings  of  the  other 
bird,  is  bowed  out  of  the  i)erpendicular. 
.\gain,  in  the  i)etals  of  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  every  touch  is  masterly  because 
placed  with  evident  purpose  of  por¬ 


traying  present  fact  and,  at  the  same 
time,  making  us  think  of  the  whole 
realm  of  fact,  the  wonderful  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  world,  from  which  the  particular 
instance  under  consideration  chances  to 
l)e  taken. 

Niggled  drawing  is  bad  because  it  is 
purposeless.  No  example  need  be  given. 
There  are  too  many  in  the  world 
already.  Narrow  drawing  may  be  fine 
and,  in  some  circumstances,  the  only 
right  kind.  But  broad  draughtsman¬ 
ship  is  invariably  the  mark  of  great 
artists. 

Many  a  man  tries  to  mask  both  ig¬ 
norance  and  inability  beneath  a  spe¬ 
cious  breadth.  To  know  the  difference 
is  essential  to  appreciation.  The  only 
way  to  learn  to  distinguish  is  by  constant 
comparison.  The  four  last  cuts  dis¬ 
cussed  are  good  “first  material.’’  What 
has  been  said  of  them  is  meant  in  the 
nature  of  suggestion.  No  man  learns 
to  draw  well  or  to  understand  drawing 
— “father  of  all  the  arts’’ — save  by 
looking  through  his  own  eyes,  and  him¬ 
self  using  a  pencil  constantly. 

Indiana  University 
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Fig.  I. — Housetops  in  Winter. 

THE  ART  OF  CLARENCE  K.  CHATTERTON 

Oliver  S.  Tonks 


The  tendency  of  modern  poetry, 
such  as  that  of  Gibson,  is  to  rec¬ 
ognize  beauty  in  the  prosaic  inci¬ 
dents  of  life,  and  the  same  disposition 
to  seek  the  interesting  in  the  common¬ 
place  is  observable  in  modern  painting. 
In  demonstration  of  this  one  hardly 
need  go  farther  than  to  mention  Bel¬ 
lows’  “Forty  Kids’’  and  “Cliff  Dwell¬ 
ers,’’  or  Glackens’  street  scenes  of  the 
East  Side,  New  York.  To  this  group 
of  painters  of  the  “prosaic’’  belongs 
Clarence  K.  Chatterton. 


Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  Salmagundi  and  Mac- 
Dowell  Clubs,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  will  doubtless 
remember  him  as  a  painter  of  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  and  particularly  of  its  ship¬ 
ping,  docks,  and  busybody  tugs.  This 
is  in  part  due  to  the  unusual  character 
of  the  subject.  A  more  just  recollection 
of  Chatterton’s  work  would  include  por¬ 
traits  and  scenes  apart  from  the  river. 
But,  wherever  the  scenes  are  laid,  his 
interest,  in  most  instances,  seems  to 
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reside  in  those  places  with  which  people 
are  associated. 

Perhaj^s  as  distinctive  as  any  of  the 
artist’s  work  is  a  canvas  called  “Htnise- 
tops  in  W'intcr”  (Fig.  i).  Snow-bnr- 
dened  roofs,  giving  glimpses  of  cavern¬ 
ous  streets  l)elow,  might  seem  to  l)e  as 
commonplace  a  subject  as  anyone  could 
desire.  But  they  become  a  glorified 
theme  in  the  realization  of  solid  form 
defined  by  a  skilfully  manipulated  light. 
One  suspects,  to  be  honest,  that  Chat- 
terton  chose  his  subject  not  for  any 
inherent  interest  which  it  might  possess 
in  itself,  but  because  it  offered  him  an 
opportunity  to  paint  light.  So  true  is 
his  sense  for  this  phenomenon  in  nature 
that  through  its  agency  in  this  picture 
the  forms  become  tactile,  atmosphere 
is  created,  and  even  the  time  of  clay  is 
definitely  indicated.  The  length  of  the 
shadows,  of  course,  show  that  the  hour 
was  early  or  late — but  they  tell  nothing 
more.  It  remained  for  the  peculiarly 
warm  quality  of  the  light  on  the  snow- 
blanketed  housetops  to  show  that  it  is 
late  afternoon.  I  have  referred  to  the 
atmosphere  in  the  iiicture.  I  have  only 
to  recortl  its  bleakness  as  the  eye 
searches  into  the  depths  of  the  picture 
to  a  remote  and  cold  horizon. 

A  contrast  to  the  last  picture  is  offered 
by  one  called  “In  the  Park.’’  It  is  a 
comfortable  painting  in  which  the  mel¬ 
low  autumn  sun  filters  down  through 
the  trees  while  people  lounge  on  settees, 
gossip  on  the  walks  of  the  park,  or  go 
about  their  business.  But  interesting 
as  the  anecdotal  sivle  may  be,  it  is  again 
the  problem  of  light  which  has  attracted 
the  painter,  and,  I  may  say,  attracts  the 
spectator.  By  it,  and  in  it,  the  figures 
and  inanimate  objects  —  trees,  fences, 
and  buildings  —  stand  free  and  tangible 
to  the  eye. 

In  a  more  poetic  mood  than  these 
pictures  is  the  “Nocturne’’  (Fig.  2)  with 


its  glimpse,  Whistlerian  in  effect,  of  a 
river  pier  by  moonlight.  From  behind 
the  clouds  the  light  from  the  hidden 
moon  silvers  the  water,  while  through 
the  gloaming  the  twinkling  lights  of 
shore  and  passing  boats  wink  like  hre- 
flies.  If  one  wished  to  follow  Whistler 
further,  the  picture  might  well  be  called 
an  arrangement  in  grays  and  greens. 

With  the  “Nocturne’’  one  approaches 
a  favorite  theme  of  the  artist — the  Hud¬ 
son  River.  But  whereas  its  lazy  barges 
and  smoky  tugs  possessed  almost  ethe¬ 
real  beauty  by  night,  by  day  they  are 
themselves,  and,  in  Mr.  Chatterton’s 
canvases,  become  the  realities  of  Kip¬ 
ling’s  “Day’s  Work.’’  An  example  is 
the  “Coal  Wharf’’  (Fig.  4).  Beside  a 
grimy  coal-shed  we  get  a  glimpse  of 
mirror-smooth  water  upon  which  plav 
the  reflections  of  the  black  building  and 
the  dingy  tugs  that  slip  puffing  around 
the  end  of  the  pier.  In  itself,  one  might 
say,  an  unattractive  theme,  it  becomes 
under  the  orderly  composition  and  color 
sense  of  the  painter  a  lovely  harmony  of 
grays  and  pinks,  rendered  all  the  more 
delicate  by  the  dissonance  of  the  black 
note  of  shed  and  tugs. 

The  same  ability  to  evolve  a  picture 
from  seemingly  unattractive  material 
appears  in  “The  Dredge.’’  This  picture 
happens  to  be  but  a  sketch  jotted  down 
for  future  use,  l)Ut  it  illuminates  so  well 
what  I  have  said  of  the  painter’s  style 
that  I  mention  it  here.  Yet  this  is  in 
no  sense  an  apology,  for,  sketchy  as  it 
is,  it  illustrates  the  artist’s  composi¬ 
tional  instinct  and  ability  to  realize 
space.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
call  attention  to  the  clever  balance  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  introduction  of  the  barge 
as  a  note  to  ofl'set  the  gaunt  silhouette 
of  the  dredge. 

In  portraiture  Chatterton  shows  the 
same  direct  method  which  he  employed 
in  landscape.  In  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
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Fig.  2. — A  Nocturne  of  a  river  pier  by  moonlight. 


D.  one  is  immediately  aware  of  the 
robustness  of  the  brushwork.  This  qual¬ 
ity,  however,  is  not  so  obtrusive  as  to 
startle,  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
is  no  indication  of  laboriously  won  sub¬ 
tlety  in  gradation,  on  the  other  it  stops 
short  of  being  slap-dash.  The  problem 
which  the  artist  has  here  set  himself  is 
that  of  painting  the  portrait  of  a  person 
sitting  in  a  brilliant  light  which  so 
floods  the  figure  as  to  leave  both  sides 
of  the  face  almost  equally  illuminated. 
This  quality  has  been  successfully  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  sure  fluid  stroke  which 
models  firmly  and  without  hesitation. 
Still  there  is  no  haste;  only  a  happy 
restraint.  This,  by  keeping  the  middle 
ground  between  slick,  slippery  finish, 
and  ultra  sketchiness,  achieves  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  convincing  portrait.  Much  of  this 
lifelike  effect  is  due  to  a  remarkable 
power  which  Chatterton  possesses  in 
the  painting  of  the  eyes.  The  same 
vital  quality  is  seen  in  Robert  Henri’s 
work;  and  maybe  Chatterton  obtained 


his  power  from  his  teacher  Henri.  But 
this  startlingly  living  character  in  the 
eyes  is  not  alone  in  making  the  likeness 
real.  Much  of  the  conviction  which  the 
figure  carries  is  a  result  of  an  ability  to 
realize  the  three-dimensional  solidity  of 
a  physical  body  upon  the  two-dimen¬ 
sional  surface  of  the  canvas. 

Less  closely  painted  than  the  last 
and  done  with  an  even  more  fluid  stroke, 
is  the  portrait  of  the  “Skipper.”  It  was 
finished  in  a  couple  of  sittings  and  is 
therefore  free  from  the  dangerous  refin¬ 
ing  to  which  artists  sometimes  fall  prey. 
The  portrait  has  an  effective,  instantane¬ 
ous  appearance  even  more  unstudied 
than  that  of  the  picture  of  Mrs.  D.  At 
the  same  time  a  splendid  solidity  has 
been  preserved  so  that  the  comfortable 
fashion  in  which  a  somewhat  heavy  man 
settles  down  into  himself  is  most  con¬ 
vincingly  indicated. 

Another  portrait,  that  of  Professor 
T.,  shows  Chatterton  in  a  still  different 
mood.  In  this  instance,  in  which  one 
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Fig.  3. — Portrait  of  Professor  T. 
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Fig.  4. — The  Coal  Wharf. 


suspects  the  subject  was  chosen  for  the 
splendid  effect  of  his  black  silk  gown 
and  crimson  hood,  the  modeling  of  the 
head,  especially  on  the  lighted  side,  is 
almost  caressingly  smooth.  By  this 
method  a  flesh  quality  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  which  is  remarkably  living.  The 
eyes,  as  in  the  other  portraits,  are  finely 
painted  and  throughout  the  figure  the 
artist  has  presented  the  tactile  quality 
of  a  physical  body.  The  pose  is  easy 
and,  whether  natural  to  the  sitter  or 
not,  dignified.  The  likeness,  I  know 
from  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
original  of  the  portrait,  is  a  true  one 
(cf.  Fig.  3). 

What  Chatterton’s  artistic  training 
may  have  been  is,  I  suppose,  of  little 


consequence.  But  since  the  critic  is 
usually  prone  to  trace  mannerisms  back 
from  pupil  to  teacher — just  as  fond 
relatives  trace  back  color  of  eyes  or 
shapes  of  ears  from  child  to  parent — it 
seems  as  if  in  some  of  Chatterton’s 
work,  as,  for  example,  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  D.,  the  influence  of  Henri,  his 
teacher,  lingered.  Certainly  the  burn¬ 
ing  eyes  recall  those  of  the  latter  artist’s 
figures.  In  the  “Skipper,”  on  the  other 
hand,  the  smoother,  somewhat  suaver 
style  of  Chase,  under  whom  Chatterton 
also  worked,  appears.  But  in  neither 
case  is  the  reminiscence  more  than  fleet¬ 
ing.  Certainly  in  the  portrait  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  T.,  even  these  faint  indications 
have  gone.  Vassar  College 
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A  Statue  of  Euripides  in  the  Vatican,  Rome 


TO  EURIPIDES 

Euripides,  thou  poet  true  and  great, 

Deep  thinker  of  the  mysteries  of  fate. 

Didst  thou  not  tremble  at  the  very  brink 
Of  doubt  and  in  its  fearful  maelstrom  sink? 

Or  didst  thou  ever  reach  conclusion  sure 
And  thy  frail  bark  in  anchorage  secure 
With  hope’s  strong  anchor  fasten,  near  a  land 
Which  proved  to  thee  a  hospitable  strand? 

For  this  I  know,  thy  life  in  anxious  doubt 
Was  mixed  with  fears  within  and  griefs  without. 

Oh,  tell  us,  couldst  thou  consolation  find 
In  any  speculations  of  the  mind? 

Thy  friend,  the  thinker  Socrates,  once  found 
A  happy  hope,  which  surely  all  around 
His  soul  did  twine,  to  cheer  him  on  his  way 
And  at  the  end  to  brighten  death’s  dark  day. 

His  arguments  could  not  convince,  tho’  strong: 

’Twas  hope  that  bore  him  cheerfully  along 
O’er  life’s  dark  sea  to  that  far-distant  shore 
Where  all  is  clear  and  gloom  exists  no  more. 

Was  such  hope  thine?  Oh,  tell  us.  Who  can  say 
We  shall  not,  at  some  future  happy  day. 

Know  that  a  ray  of  hope  dispelled  for  thee 
The  cloud  of  doubt,  and  thou  didst  clearly  see? 

ROBERT  C.  HORN 

Muhlenberg  College 
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The  Interior  of  Dante’s  House.  The  Fireplace  Where  Dante  and  Beatrice  met.  The  Lungarno 

where  he  sat.  with  the  Ponte  Vecchio. 


DANTE’S  HOUSE  IN  FLORENCE 


’Twas  here  he  lived 

Though  ’twas  the  outer  shell 

That  shut  the  throng  from  his  romantic  soul. 

’Twas  here  his  pen 
At  fervent,  glistening  heat 

His  great  thoughts  traced  in  words  of  glowing  fire. 

’Twas  here  he  lived 
Beside  this  ingleside 

Whose  hearth-irons  often  felt  his  passioned  hand. 

’Twas  here  he  quaffed 
Dew  for  his  parched  lips 

Drawn  from  this  urn,  when  thought  claimed  birth  in  speech. 

’Twas  here  he  lived 

With  Beatrice  by  his  side 

In  imaged  fancies;  twined  her  life  with  his. 

’Twas  here  his  mind 
On  imaged  picture’s  steed 

Roamed  heav’n  and  earth  and  depths  and  planes  of  hell. 

’Twas  here  he  lived. 

There  stand  his  ancient  chest 

And  time-stained  desk  where  sat  the  undying  bard — 

His  ghost  dwells  here 
In  shadows  of  the  past — 

This  very  lamp  once  lit  his  hand  to  fame. 

’Twas  here  he  lived 
And  ever  shall  abide 

While  Florentines  shall  Florence  love,  revere. 

And  Beatrice 

Shall  hallow  Arno’s  side 

With  grace  and  glance  in  art  while  Dante  lives. 

FRANK  MOORE  JEFFERY 
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The  Rockefeller  Venus,  now  at  Pocantico  Hills,  N.Y. 


THE  ROCKEFELLER  VENUS 

Allan  Marquand 


IN  the  March  number  of  Art  and 
Archaeology,  pages  181-83,  Prof. 
David  M.  Robinson  published 
with  judicious  doubts  a  notice  of  the 
so-called  Altoviti  Venus  attributed 
boldly  to  Praxiteles  by  Charles  de  Kay 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Art 
World. 

This  statue  was  for  some  years  in  this 
country  and  in  London,  and  has  been 
seen  by  many  classical  archaeologists, 
from  whom  Mr.  de  Kay  no  doubt  ex¬ 
pected  a  “quicker,  bolder,  and  more 
general  reception”  of  the  conclusions 
which  he  reached  concerning  the  statue 
some  years  ago.  But  he  is  singularly 
reticent  concerning  the  conclusions  of 
students  of  classical  sculpture.  I  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  notice  of  this  statue  in 
Scribner's  Magazine  for  October,  1897, 
in  which  I  expressed  the  same  doubts 
as  those  now  published  by  Professor 
Robinson  in  Art  and  Archaeology. 
Later,  Mr.  Marshall  expressed  his 
doubts  in  the  Nation.  In  1900,  Luigi 
Milani,  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the 
LFniversity  of  Florence  and  Director  of 
the  Museo  Archeologico,  published  in 
the  Strena  Helbigiana  an  article  giving 
the  history  of  the  statue  (which  the 
antiquity  dealer  had  carefully  con¬ 
cealed)  and  an  archaeological  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  statue,  which  deserves  more 
careful  study  than  I  can  afford  to  give 
at  this  time.  I  will  therefore  content 
myself  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  appreciation  of  the  statue. 

I.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  STATUE 

There  are  two  irrelevant  citations 
which  Professor  Milani  introduced  into 
the  history  of  the  statue:  (i)  Benve¬ 


nuto  da  Imola  in  a  note  to  the  loth 
Canto  of  the  Purgatorio  (ed.  Lacaita, 
Florence,  1887,  iii,  p.  280)  writes  in  1357, 
“Ego  autem  vidi  Florentine  in  domo 
privata  statuam  Veneris  de  marmore 
mirabilem  in  eo  habitu  in  quo  olim 
pingebatur  Venus.  Erat  enim  mulier 
speciosissima  nuda  tenens  manum 
sinistrum  ad  pudenda,  dextram 
vero  ad  mammillas  et  dicebatur  opus 
Polycleti,  quod  non  credo  quia  — 
Polycletus  sculpsit  in  aere  non  in  mar- 
more.”  That  Benvenuto  in  1357  saw 
in  a  private  house  in  Florence  a  marble 
pudic  Venus  is  quite  possible,  but  there 
are  many  private  houses  in  Florence 
dating  back  to  1357  and  so  many  Ve- 
nuses  of  this  type  in  existence  (cf.  Ber- 
nouilli.  Aphrodite,  pp.  220-48;  Reinach, 
Repertoire,  i,  pp.  321-40;  ii,  pp.  350-58, 
III,  pp.  108-9),  that  the  identification  of 
the  statue  seen  by  Benvenuto  is  now 
impossible.  (2)  In  the  street  known  as 
the  Borgo  degli  Albizzi,  No.  18  is  a 
palace  belonging  first  to  the  Albizzi 
family,  then  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  to  the  Valori  family, 
later  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Guicci¬ 
ardini  and  today  belongs  to  the  Altoviti 
family.  When  it  belonged  to  Senator  Bac- 
cio  Valori  in  1570  he  decorated  its  facade 
with  a  series  of  busts,  hence  it  was  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  the  Palazzo  dei  Visaed 
or  ugly  faces.  Bocchi  in  his  Bellezze  di 
Firenze  (ed.  1591,  p.  178;  ed.  Cinelli, 
1677,  p.  362),  besides  mentioning  the 
busts,  gives  an  inventory  of  the  works 
of  art  belonging  to  Baccio  Valori. 
Amongst  the  “figure  di  marmo,  lodate 
molto  di  artifizio  antico”  is  mentioned 
“una  tutta  e  intera,  figurata  per  una 
Venere.”  He  gives  no  details,  so  that 
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it  would  be  a  wild  guess  to  suppose  this 
to  l)e  a  pudic  rather  than  some  other 
type  of  Yeuus  aud  wilder  still  to  iden¬ 
tify  it  with  the  Venus  referred  to  by 
Benvenuto  da  Iinola.  Whether  this 
Venus  was  sold  with  the  house  to  the 
Guicciardini  aud  by  them  to  the  Alto- 
viti  the  records,  so  tar  as  I  know,  arc 
silent.  The  Altoviti  family  had  a  palace 
in  another  quarter  of  Florence  and 
came  into  possession  of  the  one  in  the 
Borgo  degli  Albizzi  comparatively  re¬ 
cently.  Whether  they  ever  were  the 
possessors  of,  or  harbored  in  that  palace 
a  marble  Venus  ot  any  kind  we  do  not 
know.  Hence  it  is  a  misnomer  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  Rockefeller  as  the  “Altoviti” 
Wnus.  (3)  Near  the  iVbizzi-Valori- 
Guicciardini-Altoviti  palace  in  the 
Borgo  degli  Albizzi  were  a  series  of 
houses  belonging  at  one  time  to  various 
members  of  the  Pazzi  family  (cf.  Bocchi, 
ed.  Cinelli,  pp.  368-69}.  One  or  all  of 
these  Pazzi  houses  were  taken  dowm  and 
a  new  palace  constructed  by  the  archi¬ 
tect  Ammanati  in  1568  for  Don  Antonio 
Ramirez  dc  Montalvo,  chaml)erlain  of 
the  (irand  Duke  Cosimo  de’  Medici.  It 
was  from  this  Montalvo  palace.  No.  24 
Borgo  degli  Albizzi — not  from  the  Alto¬ 
viti  palace.  No.  18  in  the  same  street — 
that  the  Rockefeller  Wnus  was  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  year  1889  by  the  antiquity 
dealer  Gustavo  X'olterra.  Hence  it 
would  l)e  correct  to  designate  it,  with 
Reinach  [Repertoire,  iii,  j:).  108,  No.  2), 
the  “Montalvo,”  not  with  de  Kay  the 
“Altoviti,”  Venus.  IVrhaps  also  we 
would  be  safer  to  follow  Reinach  further 
and  consider  it  “suspect.” 

This  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 

II.  THE  ARCHAEOLOCilCAL  APPRECIATION 
OF  THE  STATUE 

By  the  archaeological  appreciation  of 
the  statue  I  mean  such  a  study  of  the 
material,  technique,  and  motive  as  will 


assist  us  in  determining  its  authorship 
and  date.  I  do  not  propose  a  detailed 
study,  but  merely  offer  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  trust  may  be  helpful. 

( 1)  The  marble  of  which  the  statue  is 
made  is  said  by  Mr.  de  Kay  to  be 
Pentelic  (notwithstanding  the  known 
preference  of  Praxiteles  for  Parian  mar¬ 
ble).  On  the  other  hand.  Professor 
Milani  hnds  the  marble  to  be  from 
Carrara,  its  streaky  character  indicat¬ 
ing  it  to  be  not  from  the  best  quarries. 
The  marble,  when  I  saw  it,  was  of  a 
brownish  tone,  in  j:)laces  almost  greasy 
in  character.  This  color  I  have  never 
seen  in  any  Greek  or  Roman  statue, 
though  something  like  it  may  be  found 
in  some  Renaissance  sculptures.  The 
explanation  at  first  given  was  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  Napoleonic  period  the  statue 
lay  hidden  in  a  stable  yard  in  Sicily. 
Later  it  was  said  to  have  been  packed 
in  cedar  shavings  which  became  wet 
during  the  voyage  across  the  ocean  and 
so  soiled  the  statue.  Now  some  one  has 
discovered  Pliny’s  well-known  record 
that  Praxiteles  loved  best  of  all  his 
statues  those  which  Nikias  had  painted. 
How  sad  for  the  archaeologists  to  learn 
now  that  Signor  Volterra  “washed  off 
the  old  layers  of  paint  with  warm  water,” 
leaving  to  us  this  lirown  Venus.  Did 
the  washing  off  of  ancient  polychromy 
ever  have  this  effect  before?  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  suspect  that  some 
dealer  put  on  some  wash,  and  did  it 
l)adly,  hoping  to  conceal  the  poor  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  marble. 

(2)  As  to  the  technical  character  of 
the  statue,  it  is  certainly  well  enough 
carved  to  serve  as  a  decoration  for  Mr. 
Rockefeller’s  garden  at  Pocantico  Hills, 
but  any  well-trained  archaeologist 
would  consider  it  preposterous  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
and  conclude  with  Mr.  de  Kay  that, 
“Technically,  so  far  as  all  around  per- 
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fection  of  the  modeling  is  concerned, 
the  Aphrodite  is  the  finer  of  the  two.” 
He  would,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Milani,  compare  it  with  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  Venus  de’  Medici,  and  conclude 
that  the  Rockefeller  Venus  “in  work¬ 
manship  and  execution  is  by  far  the 
inferior  statue.”  It  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  point  out  its  inferiority  both  in 
modeling  and  expression.  The  face  of 
the  Rockefeller  Venus  is  vacancy  itself, 
the  face  of  the  Medici  Venus  is  that  of  a 
living  soul. 

(3)  As  to  the  motive  intended,  this  is 
no  Aphrodite  kestophoros  as  Mr.  de 
Kay  suggests.  Let  any  one  examine 
the  representations  of  this  type  of 
Aphrodite  cited  by  Bernouilli  {Aphro¬ 
dite,  pp.  344-48),  and  he  will  ascertain 
how  the  ancient  sculptors  represented 
the  kestos,  whether  as  a  band  supporting 
the  breasts  or  rolled  scroll-like  in  the 
hand.  What  is  here  represented  is  an 
armlet,  such  as  appears  on  many  of  the 
ninety-nine  examples  of  the  Aphrodite 
pudica  cited  by  Bernouilli  (op.  cit.,  pp. 
220-39)  and  of  others  illustrated  by 
Reinach  (cf.  above).  What  is  peculiar 
to  this  statue  is  that  we  see  both  the  chan¬ 
nel  or  depression  on  the  left  arm  (pre¬ 
sumably  made  to  hold  in  place  a  golden 
armlet)  and  in  the  right  hand  the  armlet 
itself  in  marble.  Possibly  the  sculptor 
wished  to  call  our  attention  to  the  scar 
left  by  the  armlet  just  removed.  Or  was 
he  following  the  Medici  Venus  or  some 
other  prototype  which  he  did  not  fully 
understand,  and  hence  committed  a 
sculptural  tautology?  Whether  explana¬ 
tory  or  tautological,  the  motive  appears 
to  me  not  classic.  Had  it  been  created 
by  Praxiteles  it  must  certainly  have 
recurred  in  some  other  of  the  many 
variants  of  this  type  of  Venus. 

(4)  If  not  to  Praxiteles,  to  whom 
then  shall  we  attribute  this  statue? 
Professor  Milani  says,  “E  certo  di  scal- 


pello  romano,”  i.e.,  “it  is  certainly  by 
a  Roman  sculptor.”  I  must  confess 
that  for  me  the  statue,  while  certainly 
not  Greek,  is  by  no  means  certainly 
Roman.  Professor  Milani  gives  a  very 
interesting  table  of  measurements  of 
both  statues  from  which  he  infers — and 
he  is  followed  by  Mr.  de  Kay — that 
when  about  1677  Ercole  Ferrata,  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  Algardi  and  Bernini,  is  said  to 
have  restored  the  arms  of  the  Venus 
de’  Medici  he  had  before  him  as  a  model 
the  statue  we  now  call  the  Rockefeller 
Venus,  the  reason  being  that  the  mea¬ 
surements  of  the  forearms  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  the 
same  in  both  statues.  But  his  argument 
proves  too  much,  for  in  both  statues, 
as  his  table  shows,  there  are  many  mea¬ 
surements  precisely  the  same.  On  this 
reasoning  the  Medici  Venus  should  be 
considered  for  the  most  part  a  measured 
reproduction  of  the  Rockefeller  Venus, 
which  is  manifestly  absurd. 

The  history  of  the  Medici  Venus  is 
fairly  well  known  (Michaelis,  Arch. 
Zeit.,  1880,  p.  15;  Loewy,  Inschr.  gr. 
Bildh.,  No.  513).  The  inscription  on 
the  base  attributing  it  to  Cleomenes, 
the  son  of  Apollodorus,  is  modern,  al¬ 
though  possibly  replacing  an  ancient 
one.  We  may  pass  over  as  mythical 
the  early  statements  that  it  was  found 
in  the  Pescaria  near  the  Portico  di 
Ottavia,  and  the  once  official  informa¬ 
tion  that  it  was  found  at  Hadrian’s 
Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  earliest  historical 
record  of  the  statue  dates  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  it  was  in  the  Della 
Valle  (later  Rustic!,  and  Bufalo)  Palace 
in  Rome.  In  the  Inventorio  delle  dodici 
Statue  del  Palazzo  della  Valle  it  was 
described  as  “una  Venere  di  naturale, 
con  tutti  suoi  membri,  con  il  delphino.” 
This  record  is  important,  since  it  im¬ 
plies  that  at  that  time  the  Medici  Venus 
was  not  an  armless  statue.  In  1584,  it 
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was  purchased  by  Cardinal  Ferdinand 
de’  Medici  and  set  up  in  the  Villa  Medici 
in  Rome.  Here  it  remained  until  1677, 
when  Cosimo  III  do’  Medici  brought  it 
to  Florence.  During  the  journey  it  was 
broken,  and  on  its  arrival  put  in  the 
hands  of  Ercole  Ferrata  for  repairs. 
Whether  the  arms  came  through  the 
journey  safely  enough  to  be  merely  re¬ 
attached,  or  whether  they  were  so  dam¬ 
aged  as  to  necessitate  a  reconstruction, 
is  not  certainly  known.  The  former 
seems  to  me  the  more  natural  hypothe¬ 
sis.  We  need  not  follow  the  subsequent 
peregrinations  of  the  statue  to  Palermo, 
to  Paris,  and  back  to  Florence,  where 
it  has  continued  to  decorate  the  Tribuna 
to  the  present  day. 

The  history  of  the  Rockefeller  Venus, 


on  the  other  hand,  is  of  very  recent 
date.  We  have  seen  that  it  cannot  be 
securely  traced  back  of  1889,  when  it 
was  purchased  from  the  Montalvo  pal¬ 
ace.  For  the  period  back  of  that  time 
we  have  mere  conjecture.  The  statue 
shows  a  very  close  relationship  to  the 
Medici  Venus — many  of  its  measure¬ 
ments  being  precisely  the  same — but  I 
cannot  believe  that  it  ever  stood  as  a 
model  even  for  the  arms  of  the  Medici 
Venus.  It  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  Medici  Venus  posed  as  a  model  for 
the  Rockefeller  Venus  and  that  the 
latter  was  made  in  Florence  by  some 
skilful  Florentine  sculptor  at  some  pe¬ 
riod  after  the  year  1677. 

Princeton  University 
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THE  PONTE  VECCHIO 

(See  Page  2p6) 


The  night  crept  o’er  the  Arno’s  ancient  bank. 

And  I,  in  silence  watched  the  lights  appear 
As  one,  then  more  into  the  river  sank. 

Leaving  behind  them  streaks  of  light  so  clear 
That  organ  pipes  of  gold  they  seemed  to  be 
There  ’neath  the  Ponte  Vecchio’s  rugged  arch; 
And  as  the  waters  rushed  on  tow^ard  the  sea 
This  fancied  organ  seemed  to  play  a  march. 

But  as  the  wind  of  evening  grew  more  strong 
My  golden  pipes  began  to  lose  their  form 
And  moving  in  and  out  as  in  a  throng, 

They  seemed  to  speak  as  prophets  of  a  storm; 

So  leaving  these  my  shattered  pipes  behind, 

I  stole  on,  hastened  by  the  blowing  wind. 

VIRGINIA  HAMILL 
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A  National  Classical  Conference 


IT  is  proposed  to  hold  a  Conference  on  Classical  Studies  in  Liberal  Education  on 
June  2nd  at  Princeton  University.  It  is  desired  to  collect  and  publish  short 
testimonies  in  favor  of  Greek  and  Latin  studies  from  representative  men  and 
women  who  are  not  classical  teachers — such  as  leading  statesmen,  philanthropists, 
lawyers,  physicians,  architects,  engineers,  editors,  bankers,  manufacturers — as  well 
as  leading  representatives  of  philosophy,  science,  literature,  history,  and  the  fine 
arts  generally.  Addresses  will  be  made  by  eminent  speakers. 


A  Treat  for  the  Lover  of  Greek  Vases 


HE  student  of  Greek  art  will  find  the  five  vases  recently  purchased  by  the 


X  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  added  to  the  fairly  representative  collec¬ 
tion  which  that  institution  has  brought  together  during  the  last  ten  years  worthy 
of  special  attention,  for  they  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  significance.  There  is  an 
imposing  black-figured  hydria  or  water  jar,  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the 
sixth  century.  On  the  body  is  pictured  the  struggle  between  Heracles  and  Triton, 
a  favorite  theme  in  archaic  Greek  art.  Nereus,  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Sea,”  is  seen 
near  by,  and  on  the  shoulder  Dionysus  in  his  four-horse  chariot  is  shown. 

An  exquisite  vase  of  the  type  which  the  victors  at  the  Panathenaic  games  in 
Athens  used  to  receive  as  prizes  is  in  the  group.  One  side  is  decorated  with  a 
depiction  of  the  Pancratium,  a  combination  of  boxing  and  wrestling,  which  was 
the  contest  at  which  this  particular  prize  was  awarded  some  time  between  520 
and  510  B.C.,  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  figure  of  Athena,  the  presiding  deity. 
A  third  example  is  a  red-figured  crater,  which  belongs  to  the  late  sixth  or  early 
fifth  century  B.c.  The  god  Dionysus  is  shown  walking  along,  followed  by  an 
attendant  satyr,  who  carries  his  master’s  stool,  wine  cup,  and  ivy  branch.  This 
is  an  exceptionally  fine  example  of  Athenian  vase-painting.  Even  more  remark¬ 
able  workmanship  will  be  found  on  a  marriage  vase,  painted  in  the  style  devel¬ 
oped  during  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  The  bringing  of  gifts  to  the 
bride  the  day  after  the  wedding  furnishes  the  theme  of  the  decoration  on  this 
example,  which  is  peculiarly  uneven  in  the  quality  of  the  work. 

The  fifth  vase  is  a  very  interesting  specimen — a  large,  probably  South  Italian, 
bell-crater,  late  fifth  or  fourth  century  b.c.  On  the  most  conscientiously  painted 
side  one  sees  a  considerably  worse-for-wear  rendering  of  a  scene  supposed  to 
represent  the  mother  of  Achilles  calling  upon  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite  to  ask 
for  a  new  set  of  armor  for  her  son.  On  the  other  side  of  the  vase,  two  winged 
genii  are  shown  carrying  away  the  lifeless  body  of  a  youth  while  various  specta¬ 
tors  stand  aghast. —  From  New  York  Globe.  h.  c.  r. 
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The  Pollaiuolo  Madonna  recently  acquired  by  Martin  A.  Ry 


erson 


Mr.  martin  a.  RYERSON,  of  Chicago,  has  recently  purchased  for  his 
private  collection  from  the  Kleinberger  Galleries  of  New  York  for  more 
than  $50,000  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Pollaiuolo  (Florence  1443-96),  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration  on  the  opposite  page.  This  picture  has  belonged  to 
many  well-known  collections,  and  has  often  been  exhibited  and  described.  It 
came  to  New  York  from  the  collection  of  the  late  consul  E.  F.  Weber  in  Hamburg 
and  is  described  in  Professor  Woermann’s  Catalogue  Weber,  1912;  but  the  great 
art  critic  Professor  Osvald  Siren  has  recently  published  a  short  monograph  on  it, 
from  which  the  following  description  is  taken  with  some  omissions. 

“The  Virgin  is  shown  in  three-quarter  length  seated  in  an  open  niche  or 
archway  of  gray  stone  framed  by  two  pillars  with  Ionic  capitals  set  on  a  parapet 
which  runs  in  front  of  the  Madonna’s  knees.  She  sits  bolt  upright,  slightly 
turned  toward  the  right,  looking  straight  out  of  the  picture,  and  supporting  the 
Child  with  both  hands.  He  is  a  chubby,  almost  naked  boy,  who  sits  on  a  cushion 
on  his  Mother’s  lap  raising  his  right  hand  to  convey  a  blessing,  but  at  the  same 
time  kicking  restlessly  with  his  feet.  On  each  side  an  angel  is  looking  in  through 
the  side  openings  of  the  niche,  and  through  the  opening  in  the  back  are  seen 
some  large  trees.  A  vase  with  flowers  stands  to  the  left  of  the  Madonna.’’ 

“The  contrast  between  the  solemn  Virgin  and  the  very  naturalistic  Child  is 
most  effective.  His  well-rounded  and  chubby  form  offers  the  best  proof  of  the 
painter’s  mastery  in  naturalistic  representation,  but  at  the  same  time  we  can 
observe  even  in  this  delightful  little  bit  of  nature-study  that  the  artist’s  main 
aim  was  not  simply  objective  fidelity,  but  movement  and  expressiveness  in  every 
line — a  subjective  design  which  conveys  much  more  than  mere  outer  reality.” 

“The  picture  is  in  every  respect  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  Florentine 
School  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  seems  evident  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  was  active  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  painting  and  whose  perfect 
mastery  of  the  human  form  was  based  on  scientific  study.  We  must  seek  him 
among  those  painter-plasticians  of  the  late  quattrocento  who  won  their  renown 
not  only  as  the  first  great  naturalists  in  modern  art  but  also  as  poetic  interpreters 
and  masters  of  rhythmic  line.” 

“Foremost  among  these,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  stood  the  Pollaiuolo 
brothers,  Antonio  and  Piero,  and  it  is  to  the  younger  of  these  two  that  we  may 
safely  ascribe  this  picture.  The  present  Madonna  shows  the  closest  affinities 
with  Piero’s  early  works.  Her  type  is  practically  the  same  as  the  angels  in  the 
Berlin  Annunciation  or  in  the  Turin  Picture  though  turned  more  to  the  front. 
The  face  has  the  same  round  form  with  broad  forehead,  eyes  far  apart,  very  high 
eyebrows,  and  small  mouth.  The  very  prominent,  beautifully  drawn  hands  also 
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correspond  closely,  and  the  folds  in  the  Madonna’s  mantle  are  treated  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Annunciation.” 

‘‘Most  characteristic  of  the  master  is  the  straddled  position  of  the  Madonna’s 
legs,  which  occurs  in  practically  all  of  his  pictures  where  he  represents  seated 
figures,  most  evidently  in  the  ‘Virtues’  drawn  in  full  front,  like  the  present 
Madonna.  The  upright  bearing  of  the  body  is  also  very  striking  in  these  alle¬ 
gorical  ladies,  just  as  in  the  Madonna  picture.  They  are  like  statues  placed  in 
admirably  designed  Renaissance  thrones,  even  still  more  than  the  Virgin  here 
described.” 

‘‘The  individual  tone  and  quality  of  the  picture,  however,  seems  to  us  more 
important  than  all  the  mannerisms  of  detail  which  connect  it  with  Piero  Pollaiu¬ 
olo’s  authentic  works.  It  is,  as  a  whole,  clearly  Pollaiuolesque — a  fact  which  was 
also  previously  recognized  when  the  picture  was  attributed  to  Antonio  Pollaiuolo.” 

‘‘Most  likely  the  present  Vladonna  wms  painted  shortly  before  1470.  It  is 
more  eclectic  in  style  than  Piero’s  later  works;  it  contains  so  much  of  the  general 
spirit  of  that  glorious  epoch  in  Florentine  art  when  the  striving  for  naturalistic 
truthfulness  had  not  yet  overpowered  the  significant  design,  and  the  creations 
still  preserved  something  of  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  budding  spring- 
flowers.”  D.  M.  R. 


A  New  Statue  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  by  Sir  SMoses  Ezekiel 


A  WORK  of  art  which  should  be  of  special  interest  to  Americans  has  recently 
been  completed  in  Rome,  where,  in  the  studio  of  the  artist,  it  awaits  the 
time  when  it  may  with  safety  cross  the  wide  waters  to  its  destination. 

It  is  a  memorial  to  one  of  our  best-known  poets,  whose  slender  volume  of 
poems  has  met  with  eager  translation  into  many  languages.  The  statue  and 
pedestal  are  of  the  finest  bronze;  the  figure,  a  little  larger  than  life,  since  it  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  open,  has  been  carefully  studied  from  the  best-known  portraits; 
the  poet,  seated  in  the  Chair  of  Fame,  leans  forward,  eager  to  catch  his  moment 
of  inspiration. 

It  is  the  work  of  Sir  Moses  Ezekiel,  our  distinguished  American  sculptor, 
born  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  1844.  For  the  rare  quality  of  his  work,  he  was 
knighted  by  the  Queen  of  Italy,  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany  conferred  on  him 
the  Crosses  of  Merit  and  Art.  His  intense  appreciation  of  Poe  peculiarly  fitted 
him  to  render  his  creation  with  that  sympathetic  touch  which  may  infuse  the 
portrait  in  bronze  or  marble  with  a  hint  of  the  glow  and  charm  of  life. 

This  work  of  art,  upon  its  arrival,  will  be  presented  to  the  City  of  Baltimore 
by  the  Edgar  Allan  Poe  Memorial  Association. 

This  notice  was  about  to  be  sent  to  press  when  the  sad  news  was  cabled  of 
the  sudden  death  of  Sir  Moses  Ezekiel.  It  seems  but  fitting  that  it  should  be 
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accompanied  by  a  few  words  descriptive  of  the  rare  personality  of  this  gifted, 
noble-hearted  gentleman,  whose  influence  for  all  that  makes  life  beautiful  was 
widely  acknowledged  l)y  those  who  came  into  the  circle  of  his  home  and  friend¬ 
ship;  and  these  were  not  a  few.  They  came  from  foreign  lands — artists,  literati, 
men  and  women  of  distinction;  others,  less  well  known,  but  not  less  valued  for 
some  gilt  of  character  or  heart  that  had  attracted  him.  To  all  he  was  the  genial 
host,  radiating  sunshine  and  hospitality,  whether  it  was  tlispensed  from  the  great 
slab  of  giaUo  aiitico  which  served  him  as  a  table  in  the  vast  arch  of  Diocletian 
which  was  his  home,  or  in  the  vine-wreathed,  low-arched  passage  which  gave  it 
access,  with  flocks  of  white  doves  IL’ing  about  and  joining  sociably  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  talk  flowing  freely  to  the  low  murmur  of  water  dropping  into  the 
ancient  stone  basin  that  was  a  relic  of  an  earlier  age. 

From  the  Royal  Family  of  the  land  where  he  wrought,  to  the  poor  and  needy 
who  especially  won  his  favor,  he  was  accepted  by  all  in  eager  friendship.  For  his 
wisdom  in  all  possible  ways  of  helpfulness  could  not  be  excelled;  and  often  has 
the  introduction  to  that  charmed  circle  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  solved  for  some 
struggling  artist,  some  musician  standing  hesitant  on  the  threshold  of  a  career 
that  i^romised  less  than  it  brought,  the  perplexing  problem  of  his  life-work. 

Among  his  best-known  works  in  this  country  are  “Religious  Liberty,”  in 
Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  “Virginia  Mourning  Fler  Dead,”  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Virginia,  a  memorial  to  the  New  Market  Cadets.  The  latter  monument  has 
drawn  universal  praise.  Among  other  works  in  the  United  States  which  have  added 
to  his  fame  are  a  statue  of  Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
one  of  Stonewall  Jackson  on  the  State  House  grounds  at  Charleston,  West 
\drginia,  the  Confederate  Monument  in  Arlington,  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
Monument  at  Richmond. 

Sir  Aloses  was  a  cadet  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  New  Vlarket  with  the  Cadet  Corps  and 
later  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was  captured  and  spent  some  time 
as  a  prisoner  at  Castle  Thunder.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  returned  to  the 
military  institute  and  was  graduated.  He  was  very  proud  of  his  close  association 
with  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  General  Jackson.  In  his  will  he  asked  to  be  buried 
among  his  old  Confederate  comrades  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington, 
\drginia,  and  his  request  has  been  granted. 

Like  nearly  all  Virginians,  he  was  intensely  loyal  to  his  mother  state,  and 
although  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  abroad,  he  always  remained  a 
loyal  American  and  felt  pride  in  the  progress  of  his  native  land. 

This  artist  in  life  and  art  will  indeed  be  mourned. 

MRS.  LAWRENCE  TURNBULL, 

Cliainnan  of  the  Poe  Memorial  Association. 
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The  Theft  of  a  Qreek  Head 

HE  daily  papers  have  spoken  of  the 
appearance  in  America  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  Greek  head  found  by  the  French 
at  Tegea  and  connected  by  Prof.  Ernest 
Gardner  in  his  “Handbook  of  Greek 
Sculpture”  (edition  1915,  p.  415)  with 
the  torso  of  an  Atalanta,  probably  from 
one  of  the  pediments  of  the  Tegean 
temple.  Professor  Gardner  vary  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  torso  and  head  and 
concluded  that  because  they  were  of  the 
same  Parian  marble  and  on  the  same 
scale  they  belonged  together.  The  head 
is  attributed  to  the  great  fourth-century 
Greek  sculptor,  Scopas,  and  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  art.  Its  theft  from  the 
museum  at  Tegea,  announced  also  by 
Prof.  J.  R.  Wheeler  in  The  Nation  for 
March  22,  is  especially  to  be  regretted, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  head  may  be 
located  and  preserved  to  the  archaeo¬ 
logical  world.  The  Greek  Head  from  Tegea,  which  has  been  recently 

j)  stolen.  Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hellenique, 

XXV,  1901,  pi.  V. 

The  Town  of  the  beautiful  River 

Mr.  E.  T.  hurley,  of  the  Queen  City  of  the  West  (once  so  unphilologically 
known  as  Losantiville,  and  now  Cincinnati),  is  better  known  in  Rookwood 
than  anywhere  else  perhaps,  but  he  finds  time  to  be  a  delightful  and  daring  etcher. 
A  little  book  of  sixty-five  pages  with  thirty  etchings  by  himself  and  as  many  pages 
of  poetic  text  by  E.  R.  Kellogg  is  running  through  edition  after  edition.  Both 
pictures  and  text  are  a  loving  tribute  to  Cincinnati,  and  its  nearby  region. 
Beautiful  little  etchings  they  all  are,  but  especially  worthy  of  mention  are  The 
Stone  Bridge  (5th  and  Canal,  Dayton,  Ohio),  The  Great  Highway  from  Mt. 
Adams  (the  Ohio  River  with  barges  and  boats),  The  Span  (L.  &  N.  Bridge,  from 
Newport,  Ky.),  and  Eighth  Street  Spires  (West  from  Race  Street). 

On  April  5-7  the  College  Art  Association  of  America  met  in  Cincinnati  at 
the  Hotel  Sinton  and  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Many  interesting  reports 
of  committees  and  important  papers  were  read.  These  will  be  published  in  full. 
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©The  Hispanic  Society  of  America 

Tapestry  depicting  a  ]:)assage  from  Don  Ouixotc.  “Sancho  is  tossed  in  a  blanket,”  woven  by  the  sons  of  Don 
Jacob  \'andergoten  after  cartoons  by  Procaccini.  Now  exhibited  in  New  York. 


Hispajiic  Museum  in  New  York  Displays  Rare  Tapestries  Loaned  by  the  King  of  Spain 

THKRK  is  an  cxhiliition  of  tai)cstries  from  the  royal  j^alace  of  the  Prado, 
loaned  by  the  King  of  Sj^ain,  at  the  Hispanic  Museum,  156th  Street,  west  of 
Broadway.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  ever  seen  in  this  country, 
both  from  the  finalit}'  and  beauty  of  the  tapestries,  as  well  as  from  the  generosity 
of  King  Alfonso  in  |)ermitting  them  to  come  here  for  exhibition.  Arrangements 
for  the  loan  of  the  tapestries  was  made  by  Archer  M.  Huntington,  of  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America,  and  they  came  in  charge  of  the  Marquis  of  \kdverde. 

Three  rooms  of  the  Hispanic  Museum  are  given  up  entirely  to  the  tapestries. 
They  line  the  walls,  there  is  a  central  top  light  in  each  room  which  permits  them 
to  be  seen  to  best  advantage,  and  outdoor  scenes  are  made  more  jileasing  by 
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boxes  of  plants  which  make  a  border  of  green  around  each  floor.  The  centers  of 
the  floors  are  covered  with  beautiful  carpets,  tapestry  woven,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  loan. 

The  tapestries  will  appeal  to  the  popular  taste,  for  they  are  scenes  from  the 
daily  life  of  the  times  which  they  represent.  The  center  room,  entered  directly 
from  the  hall  at  the  museum,  contains  the  tapestries  after  the  FU  mish  style,  soft 
and  beautiful  in  tone,  with  the  characteristic  coarse  type  of  Flemish  peasant,  one 
of  the  scenes  after  Teniers’s  “The  Drinkers’’  in  the  museum  at  Antwerp.  On  the 
wall  of  this  room,  directly  opposite  the  entrance,  on  either  side  of  one  of  the  large 
tapestries,  are  placed  two  notable  portraits  of  King  Alfonso  and  Queen  Victoria  of 
Spain,  painted  by  Sorolla,  which  have  for  some  time  been  possessions  of  the  society, 
the  portrait  of  the  King  bearing  his  signature  and  a  note  of  presentation. 

In  the  second  room  to  the  left  are  the  tapestries  from  the  cartoons  by  Goya, 
with  the  brilliant  blue  sky,  the  joyous  atmosphere  of  Spain,  the  wonderful 
brilliancy  of  colors  in  the  costumes,  the  many  reds  and  yellows,  and  the  people  of 
his  time  (i746-i82(S).  There  are  “The  Dance,’’  “A  Picnic,’’  fine  ladies,  and  a 
coach,  as  well  as  the  merchant  and  his  wares  in  “The  Earthenware  Stall  ’’  (see 
cover  of  this  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology),  “Blind  Man’s  Bluff,’’  “The 
Pitcher  Maids,’’  and  the  “Tossing  the  Nincompoop  in  a  Blanket,’’  etc.  “The 
Haw'seller’’  is  notably  characteristic  in  its  vivacity  and  character  drawing.  In 
this  Goya  room  is  a  fine  bronze  bust  of  the  artist,  a  rugged  old  man,  by  Mariano 
Benliure,  honored  by  a  large  wreath  of  green  which  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders. 

Scenes  from  the  life  of  Don  Quixote  (see  page  310)  form  the  series  of  tapestries 
in  the  third  room,  at  the  right  of  the  central  one.  They  are  delightful  in  tone 
and  design,  with  beautiful  floral  and  figure  borders,  the  only  ones  of  the  tapestries 
having  these.  They  were  made  from  cartoons  by  Procaccini,  by  the  sons  of  Jacob 
Vandergoten.  The  greater  number  of  these  tapestries  had  never  been  removed 
from  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Prado  since  their  completion  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  until  they  were  taken  down  to  be  shipped  to  this  country. 
All  were  made  at  the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Madrid. —  New  York  Times. 

An  interesting  little  catalogue  has  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons 
entitled  Tapestries  and  Carpets  from  the  Palace  of  the  Prado,  loaned  by  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Spain  for  exhibition  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America  (1917).  There 
are  twenty-six  illustrations  with  short  descriptions  explaining  the  scenes  and 
giving  other  necessary  information.  The  United  States  is  fortunate  to  have  secured 
this  exhibition,  since  the  larger  number  of  these  tapestries  had  not  been  removed 
from|  the  walls  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Prado  since  their  completion  from  the 
original  cartoons  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

{In  the  next  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology  will  be  published  an  article 

on  these  tapestries  by  the  Marquis  de  Valverde  with  several  more  illustrations .) 
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Early  Sixteenth-Century  Ispahan  Rugs 

OF  the  carpets  that  are  sometimes  attributed  to  the  looms  of  Herat,  but  are 
generally  known  as  Ispahans,  only  now  and  then  is  seen  an  example  with  as 
many  excellent  qualities  as  shown  in  the  collection  lent  by  members  of  the  St. 
Louis  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  which  was  placed  on 
view  in  the  City  Art  Museum  during  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  St.  Louis 
last  Christmas.  In  the  central  held  are  the  arbesques,  cloud-bands,  and  pal- 
mettes  that  are  almost  inseparable  from  these  pieces  and  represent  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  three  distinct  races.  The  arabesques,  with  the  functions  of  stems,  have 
to  a  marked  degree  the  delicate  grace  characteristic  of  the  workmanship  of  the 
Saracens.  The  numerous  cloud-bands,  suggestive  of  the  mystery  of  the  Far  East, 
enrich  a  pattern  that  without  them  might  be  a  trifle  formal,  as  they  wind  pliant 
as  serpents  among  the  tendrils  and  flowers.  The  palmettes,  some  of  which,  no 
doubt,  were  derived  from  the  lotus  of  India;  the  smaller  floral  designs,  and  the 
leafage,  not  only  display  a  perfect  balance,  but  are  of  the  proportions  that  found 
the  greatest  favor  in  the  days  when  Shah  Tamasp  was  holding  court  in  Tabriz, 
and  Abbas  the  Great  in  Ispahan.  With  keen  artistic  feeling  the  border,  in  which 
a  broad  scroll-like  vine  with  large  pendant  medallions  is  the  principal  motif,  is 
represented  in  bolder  lines  as  if  to  accentuate  the  marvelous  refinement  of  the 
central  field. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  accuracy  of  drawing  nor  in  the  technique  of  weave 
that  this  carpet  principally  appeals  to  the  aesthetic  sense,  but  in  its  rich,  warm 
colors,  that  are  almost  matchless.  On  a  ground  of  deep  claret  red,  with  the 
appearance  and  touch  of  velvet,  are  portrayed  the  palmettes  in  ivory  and  blue, 
rose  ami  green.  The  cloud-bands  and  the  slender  tendrils,  which  wind  among 
them,  are  in  ivory  and  yellow,  as  well  as  in  greens  and  blues  of  different  shades. 
In  the  central  stripe  of  the  border,  separated  from  the  field  by  a  narrow  stripe 
of  cream-white,  is  a  ground  of  green  with  the  soft  tint  of  moss — the  sacred  green 
of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  The  scroll-like  vine  resting  on  it  is  enriched  with 
daintily  colored  flowers,  while  the  pendant  medallions  are  resplendent  with  tints 
of  pink,  of  yellow,  and  of  ivory,  contrasting  with  burnt  sienna,  deep  red,  and  old 
gold.  Moreover,  some  dyes  seem  to  have  made  the  yarn  less  susceptible  to  the 
influences  of  the  atmosphere  than  others,  so  that  alternating  medallions  stand 
out  as  if  embossed. 

Here  and  there,  in  flower  and  vine,  are  bits  of  color  like  jewels,  and  so  minute 
as  to  have  required  a  wonderful  patience  in  the  weaver.  A  guarded  monument, 
it  has  suffered  almost  inappreciably  from  the  wear  of  time.- — Bulletin  of  the  City 
Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis. 
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Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Traditions.  By  Mor¬ 
ris  Jastrow,  Jr.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  1914. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  a  vast 
amount  of  cuneiform  literature  has  been 
discovered  in  the  mounds  of  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  which  resembles  material 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  problem  of 
the  origin  and  the  relation  of  these  par¬ 
allel  traditions  Professor  Jastrow  sets 
before  us  in  this  volume.  The  theory 
that  the  accounts  of  the  creation,  fall, 
flood,  tower  of  Babel,  etc.,  have  been 
borrowed  by  the  Assyrians  from  the 
Hebrews  is  impossible  because  Sume¬ 
rian  prototypes  of  these  narratives  have 
been  found  that  go  back  as  far  as 
2000  B.c.  The  theory  of  a  common 
primitive  Semitic  original  for  both  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian  narratives 
is  precluded  by  the  pronounced  Bab¬ 
ylonian  character  of  the  material.  For 
instance,  the  idea  of  a  creation  out  of  a 
primitive  watery  chaos  would  naturally 
arise  among  the  Babylonians  whose 
land  was  inundated  every  spring  by  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Jastrow  adopts 
the  theory  that  these  traditions  were 
learned  by  the  first  forefathers  of  Israel 
at  the  time  of  their  sojourn  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.  It  is,  however,  very  doubtful 
whether  Abram  is  a  figure  of  genuine 
Hebrew  tradition,  and  is  not  rather  of 
Amorite  origin.  Even  granted  that  the 
ancestors  of  Israel  wandered  on  the 
border  of  Babylonia,  they  were  nomads 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  gained  a 
knowledge  of  Babylonian  literature. 
The  Bedawin  have  never  adopted  the 
civilization  of  the  lands  on  whose  out¬ 
skirts  they  have  sojourned.  Not  only 
the  primaeval  traditions  but  also  the 
laws  of  Hammurabi  (2100  b.c.)  have 
their  parallels  in  the  Pentateuch  {Ex. 
21-23).  These  laws  are  adapted  to  a 


settled  agricultural  life,  and  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  they  should  have  been 
acquired  by  the  family  of  Abram  while 
it  was  still  in  the  nomadic  stage  of  social 
development. 

A  more  probable  theory  is  that  the 
Hebrews  learned  these  traditions  from 
the  Canaanites  who  had  previously 
learned  them  from  the  Babylonians.  It 
is  now  known  that  for  a  thousand  years 
before  Moses  Canaan  stood  in  the  clos¬ 
est  commercial  and  political  relations 
with  Babylonia.  Canaan  was  thorougly 
Babylonianized  in  its  civilization,  and 
when  the  Hebrews  settled  in  the  coun¬ 
try  they  adopted  the  Babylonian  tradi¬ 
tions  along  with  all  the  other  elements 
of  Canaanite  civilization. 

Jastrow  rightly  observes  that  the 
similarities  of  the  Hebrew  traditions  to 
the  Babylonian  are  not  half  so  signifi¬ 
cant  as  are  the  differences.  These  an¬ 
cient  Babylonian  traditions  have  been 
so  transfigured  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  religion  that  they  have  become 
worthy  vehicles  of  divine  revelation. 
The  gross  polytheism  of  the  Babylonian 
creation-story  has  been  purged  out,  and 
the  result  is  a  sublime  confession  of 
faith  in  one  God,  the  creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  may  still  be  used  by  the 
modern  believer.  The  legend  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  has  been  stripped  of  its 
heathenism  and  made  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  origin  and  effect  of  sin 
in  the  experience  of  the  individual. 
When  we  note  these  differences  we 
perceive  how  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
religion  entered  into  the  old  Babylonian 
traditions  like  a  fire  burning  out  the 
dross.  Though  the  Hebrews  derived 
these  traditions  from  Babylonia,  they 
transformed  them  so  completely  that 
the  divine  character  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  religion  becomes  all  the  more  ap- 
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j)arent.  This  proposition  the  author 
illustrates  at  length  in  four  si:)eciiHeu 
topics:  the  accounts  of  creation,  the 
Sal)l)ath,  the  views  of  life  after  death, 
and  the  deluge. 

The  author  is  an  accomplished  Sume¬ 
rian,  Bal)ylouiau,  and  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  his  “Histor^^  of  the  Religion  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria”  is  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject.  His  translations 
of  texts  may  be  trusted  as  embodying 
the  latest  results  (d  scholarship. 

LEWIS  RAYLES  PATON 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary 

Jacopo  Carucci  da  Pontormo,  His  Life  and 
His  Work.  By  Frederick  Mortimer  Clapp.  New 

Haven:  Vale  Ihiiversity  Press,  1916.  Pp. 
xxviii  and  355.  $7.50. 

Mr.  Clapji’s  book  on  Pontormo  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one  of 
the  hnest  art  publications  brought  out 
in  this  country.  The  arrangement 
makes  the  work  an  almost  perfect  model 
for  future  monographs  on  a  single 
jiainter.  After  a  brief  and  illuminating 
preface,  the  reader  is  i:)resented  with  a 
masterly  history  of  the  artist  and  his 
most  important  works,  ending  with  a 
sympathetic  discussion  of  the  painter’s 
character.  Next,  in  the  center  of  the 
\olnme,  follows  an  unusually  generous 
number  of  illustrations  both  of  paint¬ 
ings  and  drawings.  After  the  drawings 
Mr.  Clapp  has  inserted  an  impressive 
catalogue  raisonne,  hrst  of  authentic 
works,  then  of  attributed  works,  and 
hnally  of  works  attributed  in  catalogues 
of  sales  and  loan  exhibitions.  Following 
the  catalogue  come  the  appendices,  with 
notes  on  the  master’s  apprenticeship,  a 
full  transcription  of  documents,  quoted 
in  the  original,  and  a  transcription  of 
the  artist’s  diary,  hrst  in  the  original 
and  then  translated  and  analyzed.  The 
wdiime  ends  with  an  unusually  com¬ 


plete  index.  The  work  is  thus  as  ex¬ 
haustive  as  it  is  scholarly. 

In  his  subject  Mr.  Clapp  represents 
authority.  His  book  appears  as  the 
result  of  mature  study,  following  an 
important  earlier  publication  by  the 
author  on  the  drawings  of  Pontormo. 
To  authority  the  author  adds  a  clear 
English  style  and  easy  readaljility.  As 
a  result  there  is  little  or  nothing  to 
criticize  in  the  detail  of  the  book.  State¬ 
ments  are  carefully  made  and  supported 
by  documents.  Authorities  are  always 
quoted,  l)ut  footnotes  and  appendices 
are  freely  used,  so  that  the  text  is  un- 
encLimliered.  The  mechanics  of  the 
book,  printing  and  illustrations,  are 
excellent. 

That  Mr.  Clapp’s  hrst  publication 
on  Pontormo  should  have  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  artist’s  drawings  is 
signiheant.  The  cinquecento  painters, 
other  than  the  greatest  masters,  attract 
more  easily  in  their  drawings  than  in 
their  paintings.  The  critic  whose  inter¬ 
est  is  ivrimarily  in  painting  is  apt  to 
regard  the  work  of  a  painter  like  Pon¬ 
tormo  as  slovenly,  lacking  in  stamina, 
and  even  flaliby.  Such  a  critic  is  usually 
astonished  to  discover  the  sparkle, 
sweep,  and  sureness  of  Pontormo’s  draw¬ 
ings.  Similarly  all  the  painters  of  the 
artist’s  group  and  class  are,  to  the  av¬ 
erage  eye,  more  stimulating  draughts¬ 
men  than  painters.  Mr.  Clapp’s  book 
has  the  fault  of  not  stating  this  fact 
clearly. 

The  writer  of  a  book  on  Pontormo 
must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  on  the 
defensive.  In  the  world’s  judgment,  as 
Mr.  Clapp  complains,  Pontormo  is 
something  of  a  deliased  painter.  His 
faults  of  proportion,  his  grotesque 
warping  of  the  human  anatomy,  his 
impossible  human  types,  in  short  his 
whole  indifference  to  expressed  reality, 
opened  him  in  his  own  day  as  in  ours 
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to  the  attacks  of  the  literal  minded. 
Mr.  Clapp  assumes  the  greatness  of 
Pontormo,  and  then  attempts  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  He  meets  the  issue,  but  not 
quite  squarely,  and  leaves  the  reader 
not  quite  convinced. 

As  the  volume  develops,  the  author 
reiterates  one  important  point,  the  sin¬ 
cerity,  fine  dissatisfaction,  and  analyti¬ 
cal  character  of  the  artist.  “Andava 
sempre  investigando,”  as  Vasari  says. 
Granted  such  qualities,  add  the  techni¬ 
cal  skill  of  the  draughtsman,  and  one 
cannot  dismiss  the  anatomical  “faults” 
of  Pontormo  as  evidence  of  carelessness 
or  lack  of  skill.  Mr.  Clapp  accepts 
them  as  the  conventions  of  an  artist 
whose  ideals  were  of  decoration  in  the 
broadest  sense.  In  several  cases  he  does 
not  prove,  however,  but  merely  asserts 
that  the  painter’s  indifference  to  reality 
produced  the  desired  decorative  effect, 
the  fundamental  significance,  which  is 
the  sole  excuse  for  indifference  to 
reality. 

The  point  which  the  author  men¬ 
tions,  but  upon  which  he  might  most 
profitably  have  enlarged,  is  the  analogy 
between  the  point  of  view  of  Pontormo 
and  that  of  many  modern  painters. 
Like  El  Greco  and  certain  other  cin- 
quecento  artists,  Pontormo  revolted 
against  the  criterion  of  mere  reality  as 
the  aim  of  painting.  Similarly  the  mod¬ 
ernists  consciously  sacrifice  reality  in 
an  attempt  to  gain  a  deeper  significance 
or  a  finer  decorative  effect.  The  mea¬ 
sure  of  such  painting  is  the  success  of 
the  artist  in  gaining  the  effect  for  which 
he  sacrifices  so  much.  If  Pontormo 
attained  his  ideal,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  precocious  of 
Italy’s  artists;  if  not,  he  must  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  position  of  a  fine  draughts¬ 
man,  an  able  portraitist,  but  a  weak 
painter.  Mr.  Clapp’s  admirable  book 
has  left  no  room  for  another  history  of 


Pontormo,  but  the  last  word  as  to  the 
value  of  the  artist’s  work  is  yet  to  be 
said. 

Mr.  Clapp’s  volume  is  preceded  by  a 
foreword  by  Professor  Mather,  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  asserting  the  author’s  authority 
and  lauding  his  style.  Every  statement 
is  true,  but  the  whole  might  more  grace¬ 
fully  have  been  published  in  a  review 
than  incorporated  with  the  volume. 

G.  H.  E. 

Famous  Sculpture.  By  Charles  L.  Barstow. 

New  York:  The  Century  Co.,  1916.  Pp.  249. 
1 10  illustrations.  $1.00. 

This  is  the  third  and  last  volume  of 
the  excellent  series  of  little  books  about 
famous  objects  of  art,  the  other  vol¬ 
umes  dealing  with  Famous  Pictures 
and  Famous  Buildings.  The  book  is 
meant  for  young  readers  and  laymen 
and  gives  descriptions  of  famous  works 
of  sculpture  and  anecdotes  about  the 
sculptors,  mingled  with  much  technical 
information  and  history.  It  is  written 
in  an  interesting  style  and  is  intelli¬ 
gently  and  attractively  planned.  After 
two  pages  of  quotations  from  Keats, 
Tennyson,  Emerson,  Goethe,  etc.,  comes 
an  introduction  about  the  kinds  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  nude  in  sculpture,  how  a  statue 
is  made,  the  story  of  sculpture,  etc. 
Sculpture  has  even  a  practical  value 
for  mind  and  body.  Patients  suffering 
from  nervous  strain  have  been  sent  to 
the  British  Museum  to  pass  an  hour 
now  and  then  among  the  antique  statues 
and  always  came  away  refreshed  and 
calm.  There  are  chapters  on  Egyptian 
Sculpture,  Early  Greek  Scidpture,  The 
Classic  Myths,  The  Golden  Age  of 
Greek  Sculpture,  Roman  Sculpture, 
Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Alediseval, 
and  Gothic  Sculpture,  The  Renaissance, 
The  Full  Renaissance  and  the  Decline, 
Modern  Sculpture,  Sculpture  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  A  Journey  Through  Sculpture 
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Land,  Pronouncing  \Ycabulary,  Glos¬ 
sary,  Names  Likely  to  be  Mispro¬ 
nounced,  Index.  The  illustrations  are 
well  chosen  and  representative,  and  the 
journey  through  the  sculpture  land  of 
Naples,  Rome,  Florence,  Paris,  and  Lon¬ 
don  is  novel  and  interesting. 

As  usual  in  such  a  book,  there  are  a 
fenv  slips.  Page  24,  it  should  l)e  stated 
that  the  discobolus  should  have  his 
head  turned  back  toward  his  right  hand 
and  not  forward  (cf.  Art  and  Ar¬ 
chaeology,  III,  1916,  p.  264).  It  is 
misleading  on  page  25  to  date  it  550- 
440  B.C.,  and  on  page  28,  to  say  that  a 
poet  of  the  times  describes  it,  when  the 
description  is  from  Lucian,  a  prose- 
writer  who  lived  about  six  centuries 
later.  Page  33,  the  illustration  of  the 
head  of  Plera  from  the  Argive  Heraeum 
seems  to  be  called  the  Hera  Ludovisi. 
Page  62,  it  is  said  that  the  Parthenon 
was  planned,  built,  and  decorated  by 
Phidias  and  his  assistants,  without  any 
mention  of  the  architects  b'tinus  and 
Callicrates.  Page  64,  we  should  lie  told 
that  the  statuette  is  a  small  copy  of  the 
Athena  Parthenos,  otherwise  the  reader 
will  infer  from  the  caption  that  this  is 
an  original  by  Phidias.  Page  77,  is  the 
surprising  statement  that  Hawthorne’s 
Marble  Faun  is  probably  a  cojiy  of  a 
bronze  by  Praxiteles;  and  page  89,  we 
are  not  told  that  the  Apollo  Belvedere 
is  a  copy  of  an  original  bronze.  Pages 
96-103  give  too  meagre  an  account  of 
Roman  Sculpture  and  are  devoted  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  Augustus  and  Antinoiis 
with  no  mention  of  the  great  historical 
sculptures  on  the  Altar  of  Peace,  the 
Arch  of  Titus,  and  Trajan’s  column. 
Page  195,  the  parallel  between  the  Co¬ 
lossus  ot  Rhodes  and  our  own  colossal 
statue  of  Liberty  would  be  still  more 
striking  if  it  were  said  to  be  a  mediaeval 
tradition,  and  not  a  fact,  that  the  form 
was  so  large  that  ships  coidd  pass  be¬ 


tween  its  legs.  The  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  is  said  two  or  three  times  to  have 
been  held  in  1776  instead  of  1876. 
Among  the  modern  sculptors  it  is 
strange  to  hnd  no  account  or  illustra¬ 
tion  of  Rodin’s  work.  Page  233,  the 
Calydonian  lioar  which  Aleleager  slew 
becomes  a  lion.  Some  of  the  misprints 
also  are  bad,  such  as  Boetia  for  Boeotia 
(p.  219),  Sarraktones  for  Sauroktonos, 
and  Boehus  for  Boethus  (p.  220), 
Apoxymenus  for  Apoxyomenus,  and 
Polyclytes  for  Polyclitus  (p.  221), 
Erectherum  for  Erechtheum  (p.  226), 
etc.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  such 
a  useful  and  interesting  book  for  begin¬ 
ners  and  laymen  should  have  so  many 
minor  mistakes.  d.  m.  r. 

Greek  Photoplays.  By  Effie  Seachrest.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  four  plates  in  color  by  Edwin 
Howland  Blashfield  and  two  hundred  and 
twenty  half-tones  from  photographs  taken  by 
the  author.  Chicago  and  New  York:  Rand 
McNally  &  Company,  1916.  Pp.  152. 

This  is  an  attractive  little  book  for 
children,  a  stimulus  to  natural  expres¬ 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  boy  or  girl  whose 
world  is  a  make-believe  world.  Miss 
Seachrest,  realizing  the  educational 
value  of  this  instinct,  has  written  the 
Creek  Photoplays  to  aid  in  its  expres¬ 
sion.  With  a  background  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  the  beautiful  color  plates  and 
half-tones  represent,  as  In  a  motion- 
picture  play,  the  successive  steps  in  the 
Greek  stories  of  Proserpina,  Apollo, 
Diana  and  Endymion,  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  etc.  The  plays  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  lawn,  in  the  house,  or 
on  the  school  platform,  and  the  Greek 
costumes  are  so  simple  that  any  child 
can  make  his  own;  and  all  the  stage 
properties  can  be  made  in  the  manual 
training  classes.  The  pictorial  and  dra¬ 
matic  are  shown  to  lie  valuable  in  the 
development  of  the  child’s  mind. 

D.  M.  R. 
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IT  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  schol¬ 
ars,  to  archaeologists,  and  especially  to 
architects,  that  a  man  with  Mr.  Porter’s 
qualifications  should  have  undertaken  a 
study  of  Lombard  Architecture.  The  ac¬ 
curacy,  analytical  skill,  artistic  taste,  and 
literary  ability  which  were  illustrated  in 
his  well-known  work,  “Medieval  Architec¬ 
ture,”  have  been  employed  upon  this  study 
of  Lombard  monuments. 

The  results  are  embodied  in  three  vol¬ 
umes  of  text,  two  of  them  containing  a  cat¬ 
alogue  of  descriptions  of  the  monuments 
and  one  including  historical  information 
and  a  full  discussion  of  the  structure,  or¬ 
nament,  accessory  arts,  and  iconography  of 
Lombard  Architecture.  The  fourth  volume 
consists  of  an  Atlas  of  953  sepia  duotone 
plates. 


One  of  the  953  Sepia  Duoions  Illustrations  in  the  Atlas  of  Plates 
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A  New  Book  on  Greek  Vases 

EUTHYMIDES 
AND  HIS  FELLOWS 

By 

JOSEPH  CLARK  HOPPIN,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

formerly  Professor  at  Bryn  Mawr  College 
and  at  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens 

8vo.  186  pages  +  48  plates.  $4.00  net. 

The  exceptionally  full  illustration  of  this  volume 
will  make  it  most  acceptable  to  lovers  of  ce¬ 
ramics.  There  are  beside  the  plates,  eighty 
smaller  illustrations. 

The  work  of  Phintias,  Hypsis,  and  Kleophrades, 
pupils  of  Euthymides  and  close  imitators  of 
his  style,  is  also  discussed. 

Harvard  University  Press 

4  Randall  Hall  :  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 
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The  above  illustration  shows  one  of  our  modern  reproductions  of  an  Ancient  Chinese  Rug.  having  a 
tawny  yellow  ground  with  porcelain  blue  and  peach  blow  shades  in  the  design. 

INTERESTING  CHINESE  RUGS 

I  HE  designs  of  the  Old  Chinese  Rugs  are  not  merely  applications 
*  of  ornament  arranged  to  please  the  eye,  but  each  color  combination 
and  symbol  have  their  appropriate  meaning  and  purpose  in  the  philoso' 
phy  and  religion  from  which  they  emanate. 

We  have  a  very  select  collection  of  Genuine  Antique  Chinese 
Rugs  in  designs  which  are  interesting  to  both  the  layman  and  the 
connoisseur. 

Our  many  reproductions  are  not  simply  Chinese  in  effect,  but  are 
faithful  replicas  of  the  genuine  Antique  Rugs  of  the  Ming  and  Tsing 
Dynasties,  possessing  all  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  originals.  These 
Rugs  afford  a  range  of  size  unobtainable  in  the  antique  specimens. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  give  you  more  complete  information 
regarding  our  facilities  for  weaving  these  reproductions  in  required 
dimensions. 
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TEACH  HIM  ON  THESE,  AS  STAIRS  TO  CLIMB 
AND  LIVE  ON  EVEN  TERMS  WITH  TIME 
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Pig.  I. —  The  Laocoon  Group  in  the  Vatican,  Rome.  The  right  arms  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons  are 
modern.  The  right  hand  of  Laocoon  himself  should  be  behind  his  head,  as  is  proved  by 
fragments  of  a  similar  group  found  a  few  years  ago  in  Rome. 
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VERGIL  IN  ART 

Norman  E.  Henry 


The  extent  of  Vergil’s  indebted¬ 
ness  to  contemporary  art  will  never 
be  known.  That  he  was  influ¬ 
enced  in  a  subtle  way  by  the  best  works 
of  the  painters,  sculptors,  and  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  day  cannot  be  doubted, 
indirect  proof  of  which  may,  with  rea¬ 
sonable  certainty,  be  found  in  his  poems. 

The  detailed  description  of  the  mural 
paintings  in  Dido's  temple  at  Carthage 
{Mneid,  i,  455  ff.)  seems  to  reveal  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  temple  deco¬ 
ration,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  regard 
I,  455  {artificumqiie  manus  inter  se 
operumqiie  laborem  miratiir),  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  touch — a  sort  of  unconscious  lapse 
on  the  part  of  the  poet  art-lover.  The 
minute  way  in  which  he  describes  the 
bas-relief  work  on  the  bronze  doors  of 
Apollo’s  shrine  at  Cumae  (yEneid,  vi, 
14-33)  leads  one  to  believe  that  he  had 
studied  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur 
the  bronze  doors  of  many  a  Greek  tem¬ 
ple  in  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia,  as 
exquisitely  carved  as  those  which 


guarded  the  cella  of  Diana’s  Temple  at 
Syracuse,  exciting  of  old  the  rapacity 
of  the  long-fingered  Verres.  The  death 
scene  of  Laocobn  and  his  two  sons 
{Mneid,  ii,  199-224)  may  possibly  have 
gained  much  in  tragic  realism  from 
Vergil’s  study  of  the  contemporary 
group  of  statuary  (Fig.  i),  made  by  the 
Rhodian  sculptors  Agesander,  Poly- 
dorus,  and  Athenodorus.  An  inscrip¬ 
tion  recently  found  at  Lindus  in  Rhodes 
practically  fixes  the  date  of  this  much- 
disputed  work  somewhere  about  50  b.c.  ; 
so  it  is  possible  that  it  was  brought 
to  Rome  shortly  before  the  Mneid  was 
published  in  17  b.c.;  though  a  German 
critic,  Foerster  {Neue  Jahrb'iicher  filr  das 
klassische  Altertum,  xxiii,  1914,  pp.  686- 
97),  thinks  that  the  group  was  first 
brought  to  Rome  by  Titus  in  69  a.d., 
and  that  Vergil’s  description  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  group  from  Rhodes. 
The  poet,  in  his  treatment  of  the  legend, 
has  not  felt  the  artistic  limitations  of 
time,  sight,  and  sound  under  which  the 
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Photograph  by  Ilaiifstaengl,  Munich 

Fig.  2. — Laocouii  and  his  Sons.  By  (Icorge  von  Mocsslin.  h'roni  Neue  Jahrbucher,  xx.viii,  1914. 


Fig.  3. — Laocoon  and  his  Sons.  By  El  ( ireco.  In  Munich .  From  tlie  Neue  Jahrbiicher,  xxxiii,  1914. 
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Fig.  4. — .'Eneas  and  Anchises.  By  Lionello  Spada.  In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


Photograph  by  Hanfsiaengl,  ^lunich 
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Fig.  6. — Captive  Andromache,  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton.  In  the  gallery  of  Manchester,  England. 


sculptors  worked,  but  has  given  us  an 
elaborated  word-drama  that  excels  in 
its  awful  realism  (cf.  Lessing’s  Laokoon). 
The  subject  was  popular  in  later  art,  as 
the  illustrations  on  page  326  show. 
Filippino  Lippi  based  a  drawing  on 
Vergil’s  description  and  El  Greco  and 
von  Hoesslin  (Figs.  2,  3)  were  probably 
influenced  by  it. 

While  it  seems  that  Vergil  received 
many  suggestions  from  contemporary 
art  which  he  undoubtedly  embodied  in 
his  word-pictures,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  old  adage,  “He  alone  has  the  right 
to  borrow  who  can  lend.’’  The  Mneid 
itself  contains  numerous  passages  of 
so-called  pictorial  poetry  that  have  in 
turn  furnished  themes  for  painters  and 
sculptors  throughout  the  ages.  In  such 
passages  there  must  be  entities  of  form 
and  color,  as  Van  Dyck  shows  in  his 
book,  “The  Meaning  of  Pictures’’ — 
something  for  the  painter  to  grasp  with 
pencil  and  brush.  What  a  battle-scene 
is  presented,  fully  conceived  and  vividly 
drawn  for  the  artist’s  canvas  in  Mneid, 
II,  438ff. !  Somelordly  painter  of  battles. 


like  the  French  artist  M.  Detaille,  will 
some  day  transmute  Vergil’s  words  into 
form  and  color  and  give  us  an  heroic 
canvas,  “The  Siege  of  Priam’s  Palace.’’ 

We  turn  now  to  a  brief  study  of  some 
famous  canvases  directly  inspired  by 
Vergil’s  ^neid,  belonging  to  the  do¬ 
main  of  illustrative  art.  The  first  which 
we  shall  consider  is  entitled  “Tineas 
hunting  the  stag  on  the  Libyan  Coast,’’ 
by  Claude  Gelee,  commonly  called 
Claude  Lorrain,  a  French  landscape 
painter  and  etcher  (1600-82).  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  Claude’s  pictures,  most 
of  which  are  either  scriptural  or  classi¬ 
cal,  that  the  figures  introduced  are 
quite  subordinate,  the  interest  center¬ 
ing  in  the  landscape  and  the  incident 
serving  merely  to  give  a  title  to  the 
work.  This  is  peculiarly  true  in  the 
present  instance.  See  Figure  5. 

“iEneas  and  Anchises’’  is  the  title  of 
an  energetic  work  by  Lionello  Spada 
(1576-1622).  It  represents  the  well- 
known  scene  of  the  flight  from  Troy — a 
subject  which  has  appealed  alike  to  the 
coin-maker  and  the  artist  (cf.  reverse  of 
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Fig.  7. — ^^ineas  recounting  to  Dido  the  Misfortunes  of  Troy.  By  P.  Guerin.  In  the  Louvre,  Paris. 


Fig.  8. — Dido  building  Carthage.  By  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
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I'  IG.  9. — \  enus  and  Anchises,  l)y  Sir  \\  illiain  Blake  Richmond.  Reproduced  by  |;)erniission  from  the  original 
painting  in  the  possession  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation. 


a  Ifcaiitiful  denarius  struck  liy  Caesar 
ca.  50  B.C.).  Spacla  studied  under  Cara¬ 
vaggio  in  Rome  and  excelled  as  a 
colorist.  See  Figure  4. 

“Captive  Andromache,”  by  Frederick 
Leighton  (1830-96),  created  a  pro- 
tound  impression  when  exhibited  for 
the  hrst  time  in  1888.  The  artist, 
soundly  educated  along  classical  lines, 
was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  classic 
sjjirit;  the  stories  and  myths  of  the  old 
Greeks  had  entered  into  his  very  soul 
and  l)ecome  a  part  of  his  thought,  which 
explains  his  life-long  symjjathy  with 
classic  themes.  See  Figure  6. 

“/Eneas  and  Dido”  ( Fig.  7)  is  the  title 
of  a  well-known  work  by  Pierre  Narcisse 
Guerin  (1774-1833),  a  French  painter 
of  historical  subjects.  This,  as  well  as 
his  “Pyrrhus  and  Andromache,”  has 
been  accorded  a  place  in  the  Louvre. 

Turner  in  his  classic  landscapes,  like 
Claude  Lorrain,  shows  no  tendency  to 
subordinate  his  art  by  making  it  the 
mere  servant  of  literature.  Linlike 
Leighton,  he  did  not  possess  the  advan¬ 


tage  of  a  hrst-hand  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  but  nevertheless  from  early 
youth  he  felt  the  spell  of  classic  myth 
and  legend  and  drew  many  of  his  motifs 
later  from  this  inexhaustible  store.  As 
his  biographer,  J.  E.  Pythian  says: 
“Turner  had  far  less  and  needed  less, 
of  the  learning  that  can  be  got  from 
books,  to  take  him  to  the  very  highest 
achievement  in  his  own  art.” 

Carthage  and  the  tragedy  of  her  fall 
apijealed  strongly  to  T urner,  and  he  has 
given  us  twenty  pictures  dealing  with 
this  theme,  several  of  which  are  based 
upon  some  phase  of  the  Vergilian  story 
of  Dido  and  /Eneas.  “Dido  building 
Carthage”  (Fig.  8)  is  the  best  of  the 
Carthaginian  series.  Turner  himself  re¬ 
garded  it  as  his  masterpiece.  As  in  all  his 
pictures,  the  sky  plays  an  important  part 
— a  flood  of  light,  against  which  every¬ 
thing  stands  out  in  silhouette.  The 
whole  is  an  interwoven  mass  of  con¬ 
trasts  and  intricate  repetitions  in  exact 
geometric  relation,  forming  a  perfect 
oneness.  This  may  be  seen  to  better 
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advantage,  one  critic  observes,  by  draw¬ 
ing  intersecting  lines  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  picture,  thus  dividing 
the  surface  into  four  triangular  spaces, 
of  which  the  top  is  devoted  to  the  sky, 
the  bottom  to  the  water  and  either  side 
to  the  land,  buildings,  and  trees  in  such 
a  way  that  while  the  latter  occupy  rela¬ 
tively  less  space  than  the  sky  and  water, 
yet  the  architectural  details,  being  of 
such  bold  design,  attract  extra  atten¬ 
tion  and  thus  maintain  the  balance  of 
the  full  and  empty  spaces. 

Turner’s  “Dido  and  Tineas  leaving 
Carthage  for  the  chase”  was  first  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  National  Gallery  in  London 
in  1814,  and  his  last  picture  in  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  series,  “Dido  directing  the 
equipment  of  the  fleet,”  was  exhibited 
in  1828.  We  are  told  that  the  fate  of 
Carthage  had  a  strange  fascination  for 
him  because  he  regarded  her  fall  as  a 
moral  example  for  his  own  beloved 
England  in  her  agricultural  decline,  her 
increasing  luxury  and  seeming  blindness 
to  the  “insatiable  ambition  of  a  power¬ 
ful  rival”  (cf.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
XXIII,  666). 

We  have  purposely  introduced  -“The 
Death  of  Dido,”  by  Liberale,  because 
it  is  typical  of  the  art  of  this  period 
which  was,  as  a  rule,  highly  idealized. 


The  figures  are  usually  stiff  and  ill- 
drawn.  Any  imperfection  of  this  sort 
may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  fact  that 
Liberale  was  greatest  as  a  miniaturist, 
and  his  paintings,  after  the  style  of 
Bellini,  clearly  show  this  evidence  of 
his  early  training.  See  Figure  10. 

“Venus  and  Anchises,”  by  Richmond, 
is  a  naive  and  pleasing  conception  of 
the  first  meeting  of  Anchises  and  Venus, 
goddess  of  beauty.  See  Figure  9. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  Vergilian  pictures  by 
prominent  artists  dealing  with  scenes 
from  the  Mneid.  The  list  of  paintings 
and  sketches  illustrating  Vergil’s  com¬ 
plete  works  is  extensive,  including  the 
well-known  designs  by  Pinelli,  not  to 
mention  the  hundreds  of  excellent  draw¬ 
ings,  many  of  which  are  merely  refine¬ 
ments  of  pen-and-ink  sketches  found  in 
early  MSS.  of  Vergil.  Painters  and 
poets  have  ever  turned  for  their  motifs 
to  the  matchless  lines  of  Vergil  as  to  a 
never-failing  fount  of  inspiration.  If 
these  paintings  and  drawings  could  be 
collected  to  form  a  Vergilian  gallery, 
the  art-loving  public  would  be  amazed 
to  discover  the  range  and  worth  of  its 
treasures. 

Peabody  High  School 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Fig.  10. — The  Death  of  Dido.  By  Liberale  de  Jacomo  da  Verona.  In  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
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Photograph  by  Giraiidon 

Pig.  I. — The  WTst  Portal  of  the  Church  of  S.  Trophinie  at  Arles, 


THE  LAST  JUDGMENT  IN  CATHEDRAL 

SCULPTURES 

Clarence  Stratton 


IN  stepping  over  from  the  twentieth 
century  to  the  mediaeval  tenth  the 
most  difficult  aspect  to  adjust  one’s 
mind  to  is  the  element  of  imagery  in  all 
artistic  things.  Every  Old  Testament 
story  and  incident  was  a  symbolic  du¬ 
plicate  or  preparation  for  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Pagan  similitudes  and 
indefinitenesses  were  twisted  into  sig¬ 
nificant  prophecies.  Every  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  a  message.  In  literature 
were  produced  almost  ad  nauseam  the 
popular  allegorical  visions,  only  one  of 
which,  Dante’s  “mediaeval  miracle  of 
song,’’  survives  today.  Unlike  all  mod¬ 
ern  conceptions  as  this  remote  passion 
for  the  symbolic  was,  nothing  could 
have  met  the  needs  of  people  more  ade¬ 
quately.  Unlettered,  unreading,  super¬ 
stitious,  tainted  still  with  Pagan  lore, 
they  must  see,  and  see  always,  in  order 
to  develop  the  “will  to  believe.’’ 

Every  man  who  had  a  demand  turned 
to  the  church  for  its  satisfaction,  every 
man  who  had  some  gift  to  offer  laid  it 
at  the  feet  of  the  clergy.  And  thus, 
more  significant,  more  lasting  than 
words  themselves,  arose  those  marvels 
of  pious,  artistic,  religious  enthusiasm, 
the  cathedrals.  In  the  church’s  teach¬ 
ing  to  the  people  the  insistent  attitude 
toward  this  life  was  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance. 

With  the  Renaissance  delight  in  life 
still  bounding  in  our  veins,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  apprehend  the  mediaeval  con¬ 
ception  of  life.  Man  was  born  in  sin, 
his  first  language  was  a  cry,  Cain’s 
curse  was  upon  him,  original  crime  pol¬ 
luted  him.  This  world  was  a  valley  of 


the  shadow  of  death.  Humanity  was 
tempted  by  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil;  the  body  was  liable  to  foul 
disease  and  corrupting  sores.  Even 
bringing  to  life  was  as  corruptible  as 
passing  through  death.  One  had  better 
sell  all  that  he  hath,  give  it  to  the 
church,  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  with  prayer  and 
fasting.  Life  was  a  burden,  death  a 
release;  so  that  logically,  and  not  at  all 
Hibernially,  the  most  fortunate  thing 
in  life  was  death. 

As  all  the  religious  preaching  of  the 
centuries  emphasized  this  doctrine  of 
death,  so  all  plastic  illustrations  of  re¬ 
ligion  fastened  upon  it  as  its  essential 
triumph.  Just  consider  for  an  instant 
the  enormous  popularity  of  the  Danse 
Macabre.  Nearly  every  cathedral  of¬ 
fered  to  its  faithful  the  delightful  con¬ 
templation  of  mortuary  horrors  in  its 
tombstone  decoration,  and  fired  the 
fearful  imagination  by  a  delineation  of 
the  terrors  of  the  Last  Judgment.  Re¬ 
naissance  artists  found  the  inspiration 
for  their  masterpieces  in  the  ravishing 
beauty  of  Madonnas,  and  the  human¬ 
ity  of  the  Christ  Child,  but  the  stern 
moralist  of  mediaeval  sculpture  reveled 
in  the  tortures  of  the  damned. 

When  the  wonderful  Gothic  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  north  began  to  spring  into 
heaven’s  blue  dome,  they  merely 
adopted  and  adapted  a  scheme  of  ex¬ 
terior  decoration  already  in  vogue  upon 
the  squat  heavy  Romanesque  structures. 
At  Autun  (1120-78)  a  semicircular  tym¬ 
panum  contains  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  groups,  doubtlessly  executed  by 
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Photograph  by  Ciraudon 


I'k;.  3. — Detail  of  the  West  Front  of  the  Church  of  S.  Trophinie  at  Arles. 


Photograph  by  Gtraudon 


Fig.  3- — The  Left  Angle  of  the  West  Door  of  the  Church  of  S.  Trophime  at  Arles. 
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Fig.  4. — The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 
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monks  with  more  zeal  than  skill.  The 
figure  of  God  reminds  one  of  a  beetle’s 
body  in  a  chrysalis,  while  the  bodies  of 
the  saved  and  damned  remind  one  more 
of  worms  than  men,  so  elongated  and 
rounded  are  they.  But  the  disposition 
of  the  figures  had  been  indicated  with 
all  the  elements  of  the  scene  that  must 
be  included.  Another  example  some 
twenty  years  later  in  the  abbey  church 
at  Moissac  has  the  same  grotesqueness 
and  crudeness,  but  a  decidedly  better 
composition  and  a  trace  of  naive  grace 
not  entirely  congealed  by  Byzantine 
formalism. 

The  change  from  this  earliest  French 
stage  to  the  next  is  studied  best  perhaps 
at  Arles  in  the  church  of  S.  Trophime. 
This  delightful  city  with  its  still  used 
arena,  its  Roman  theater,  its  fine-look¬ 
ing  men,  and  handsome  women  in  the 
Arlesian  costume,  still  indicates  by  its 
distinction  that  it  was  once  the  “Gaulic 
Rome.”  To  it  Christianity  was  early 
brought — legend  says  by  that  same  S. 
Trophime  of  Asia  who  accompanied 
Paul  to  Troas  (Acts,  xx,  4).  Dedicated 
in  606,  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1152- 
80.  Its  portal  is  of  the  finest  Roman¬ 
esque.  The  semicircular  tympanum 
has  been  freed  of  its  crowd.  God  alone, 
with  the  symbols  of  the  four  gospels, 
occupies  it  (Fig.  i).  Around  him  still 
clings  the  cocoon-like  drapery,  but  now 
relegated  to  the  background,  so  that  the 
stiffiy  seated  figure  has  some  majesty 
and  dignity.  Having  reserved  so  little 
for  this  space,  the  sculptor  had  made 
his  task  of  distribution  and  composition 
extremely  difficult,  yet  how  featly  did 
he  carry  it  all  out.  Several  saints  had  to 
be  portrayed,  and  even  the  stoning  of 
Stephen  is  graphically  depicted,  down 
to  the  newly  released  soul  in  shape  of 
a  naked  babe  just  soaring  up  from  his 
mouth.  What  though  the  soul  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  expiring  saint;  all  the 


figures,  murderers,  angels,  are  perfectly 
intelligible. 

The  souls  of  the  dead,  risen  for  judg¬ 
ment,  stretch  in  two  broad  bands  to 
right  and  left  of  the  large  door  (Figs. 
I,  2,  3).  In  later  Gothic  groups  the 
wicked  are  always  the  more  interesting, 
here  they  are  not.  Earlier  sculpture 
was  more  moral,  evidently,  but  less 
faithful  to  human  nature.  A  long  line 
of  duplicated  figures,  bound  by  chains 
from  end  to  end,  lock-step  along  through 
the  decorative  mounting  flames,  around 
the  projection  to  the  right,  and  down 
towards  hell  (Fig.  i).  Only  two  slight 
variations  occur.  The  first  man  just  at 
the  turning  looks  back  furtively,  the 
middle  one  has  dared  to  drop  his  hand 
from  his  leader’s  shoulder,  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  chain  (Fig.  i). 

Across  the  space,  faces  all  turned 
towards  the  Judge,  are  the  blessed. 
Bishops  lead,  monks  and  ordinary  men 
follow,  and  last  of  all  trail  along  the 
women  (Fig.  2).  Having  carved  a 
bishop  to  his  satisfaction,  the  stone- 
worker  merely  repeated  the  figure. 
Having  liked  his  ordinary  man,  he  made 
some  dozen  just  like  him — same  robe, 
same  beard,  same  girth,  same  feet.  The 
good  appear  to  have  lived  well.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  we  cannot  know  why 
the  workman  who  made  man  like  “na¬ 
ture’s  journeyman”  should  have  varied 
his  women.  The  first  two  are  similar, 
but  the  next  pair  are  quite  unlike  them, 
and  different  from  each  other  in  dress, 
face,  posture.  Quite  upon  the  angle  he 
added  all  he  could,  a  mere  slip  of  a 
woman,  who  looks  tall  and  graceful 
enough  to  be  a  realistic  copy  (Fig.  2). 

This  entire  series  of  sculptures  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  in  all  France. 
Every  detail  will  repay  careful  study. 
From  the  simple  grace  of  this  uncrowded 
portal  can  be  secured  the  clue  to  under- 
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Fig.  5. — The  Great  Central  Doorway,  or  Gate  of  Judgment  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris. 
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standing  all  the  ornateness  of  the  ten 
thousand  figures  of  Chartres. 

The  next  two  centuries  after  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  S.  Trophime  at  Arles  witnessed 
extensive  building  activity  throughout 
all  France.  Mightiest  and  most  impos¬ 
ing  in  its  day,  greatest  in  its  modeling 
influence,  was  Notre  Dame  de  Paris 
(Fig.  4),  for  it  became  at  once  the  model 
of  practically  all  cathedrals  of  central 
and  northern  France.  It  was  the  first  in 
which  all  Gothic  principles  were  logi¬ 
cally  carried  out.  The  fagade,  begun 
about  1202,  was  finished  about  1240, 
and  though  some  do  prefer  the  fagade  of 
Amiens  (Fig.  6)  or  Chartres,  they  must 
remember  that  the  front  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris  is  the  oldest,  and  that  the  en¬ 
tire  structure  displays  more  real  beauty 
and  more  comprehensive  finish  than 
any  other  cathedral  of  western  Europe. 

What  a  transformation  since  the 
small  unpretentious  portal  of  the 
Romanesque  church  at  Arles!  Here 
are  three  majestic  doors,  stretching 
wide,  rising  high,  and  piercing  deep,  in 
the  intricate  plan.  To  the  left  is  the 
Portal  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  to  the  right 
that  of  Saint  Anne,  both  beautiful  and 
suggestive  in  every  detail — but  we  are 
more  intent  upon  the  features  of  the 
great  central  doorway — the  Last  Judg¬ 
ment  (Fig.  5).  Six  filled,  but  not  over¬ 
crowded,  rows  of  sculptured  prophets, 
doctors,  martyrs,  devils,  toads,  damned 
souls,  frame  the  last  dread  doomsday. 
The  flat  tympanum  is  simply,  distinctly 
divided.  Two  broad  bands  stretch 
across  the  bottom,  above  is  the  triangle 
containing  the  Savior  enthroned,  about 
to  judge  the  world.  Below  him  to  inter¬ 
cede  for  guilty  sinners,  kneel  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John.  An  angel  supports  the 
cross,  a  second  bears  the  three  nails. 
This  last  is  a  masterpiece  of  earliest 
figure  sculpture.  Just  below  Christ’s 
feet  is  a  glimpse  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 


very  naturally  a  walled  mediaeval  town. 

At  each  extremity  of  the  lower  band 
stands  an  angel  blowing  the  last  trumpet. 
The  remainder  of  this  section  shows  the 
dead  bursting  from  their  tombs,  push¬ 
ing  aside  the  covers.  All  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  arise — a  child,  a  mother,  a  king 
with  his  crown,  a  patriarch,  a  bishop, 
a  queen,  a  crusader  in  round  helmet 
and  linked  corselet  with  one  hand  raised 
in  wonderment  at  the  blast  which  has 
penetrated  even  his  metal  head-piece, 
a  holy  woman  with  clasped  hands — but 
all  obeying.  Not  only  do  the  postures 
suggest  the  bewilderment,  the  haste, 
the  lingering,  the  reluctance  of  the 
resurrected;  the  very  facial  expressions 
are  marvels  of  recurring  consciousness. 

In  the  superposed  band  are  the  judged 
souls.  On  Christ’s  right  are  the  re¬ 
deemed,  all  wearing  crowns  of  glory, 
their  faces  radiant  with  ecstasy.  Most 
marked  in  the  group  are  reunited  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  clasped  hand  in  hand. 
As  in  Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  so  here 
the  damned  are  much  more  picturesque 
and  interesting.  The  condemned  souls 
are  chained  together,  as  at  Arles,  but 
here  is  no  regularity,  no  decorative 
panel  repeating  a  motive.  Here  are 
writhing  men  and  women  in  view  of 
eternal  torment,  and  they  act  as  men 
and  women.  They  cringe,  they  hold 
back,  they  crowd,  their  knees  give  way, 
they  pull  back  at  the  chain — all  in  vain. 
The  monster  before  them  leers  back  in 
their  faces,  the  demon  behind  pushes 
gayly  on.  Bishops,  king,  queen,  war¬ 
rior,  are  all  alike  condemned  and  to  the 
flames.  The  actual  scenes  from  Hell 
are  at  the  bases  of  the  six  framing  rows 
forming  the  voussure  to  the  right  (Fig. 
5).  Hell  is  a  flaming  caldron  into  which 
demons  are  ramming  souls.  Above,  a 
woman  is  plunging  head-first  down 
through  the  infernal  entrance.  Two 
men  are  hurled  down  from  wild  horses. 
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Fig.  5. — The  Cathedral  at  Amiens. 
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Another  is  borne  along  by  demons.  A 
bishop  and  a  king  are  being  crushed 
together,  while  other  souls  are  being 
rent  asunder.  Diabolically  ingenious  as 
all  these  torments  are,  there  is  another 
single  detail  that  surpasses  them  all. 

The  difficulty  religious  artists  had  to 
represent  the  soul  graphically  is  well 
shown  by  Browning  in  Fra  Lippo  Lippi, 
but  early  sculptors,  as  the  one  at  Arles, 
had  conventionalized  it  as  a  naked 
babe.  In  the  center  of  the  Paris  Last 
Judgment  (Fig.  5)  an  angel  holds  the 
scales,  weighing  a  soul,  a  praying  child, 
in  one  side.  The  Devil  wants  this  soul. 
In  the  other  pan  is  a  demon,  a  second 
pushes  on  the  balance  from  above,  a 
third  hangs  upon  it  below.  In  spite  of 
all  the  demons’  efforts,  the  innocent 
soul  is  the  heavier,  that  side  of  the  scale 
sinks  down,  the  spirit  is  saved,  the 
demons  discomfited.  What  could  the 
clergy  within  the  nave  preach  that 
would  have  any  more  lasting  effect 
than  that  single  group?  It  contains 
the  essence  of  all  mediaeval  Christian¬ 
ity,  practice,  and  doctrine. 

At  Amiens  the  Last  Judgment  is 
shown  on  the  main  portal  with  only 
minor  variations,  not  all  better  ones. 
For  instance,  in  order  to  cover  space, 
two  interceding  kneeling  figures  are  as 
tall  in  that  position  as  the  two  standing 
angels  with  the  nails  and  cross.  The 
bas-reliefs  depicting  the  rising  souls  are 
not  nearly  so  well  disposed  as  in  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris,  but  the  condemned  and 
blessed  souls  are  much  more  lifelike 
in  their  differentiation.  Hell’s  mouth 
is  here,  as  often  later,  identified  with 
the  Leviathan  of  Job,  XLI,  and  looking 
like  monstrous  jaws.  “Out  of  his  mouth 
go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of  fire 
leap  out.  Out  of  his  nostrils  goeth 
smoke  as  out  of  a  seething  pot  or 
caldron.  His  breath  kindleth  coals,  and 
a  flame  goeth  out  of  his  mouth.’’ 


Architecturally,  the  Cathedral  of 
Reims  (cf.  Art  and  Archaeology,  i, 
1914,  p.  129)  is  different  from  all  others. 
The  tympanums  above  the  three  main 
doors  are  pierced  by  rose  windows, 
adding  to  that  beautiful  colored  inte¬ 
rior  for  which  this  church  is  so  famous, 
but  thereby  reducing  the  space  for  stone 
decoration.  This  disposition  relegated 
much  to  the  lateral  portals,  of  which 
only  one  was  available  since  the  arch- 
episcopal  palace  masks  the  other.  So 
the  Last  Judgment  was  placed  above  a 
second  door  on  the  north,  really  not  a 
door  since  it  offers  no  means  of  entrance 
(Fig.  7).  The  tympanum  of  Chartres 
contains  only  one  broad  band,  this  at 
Reims  contains  five.  In  other  respects 
also  the  arrangement  is  peculiar.  All 
the  figures  in  the  triangle  with  Christ 
are  kneeling.  Immediately  below  this, 
in  quite  a  different  place  from  the  corre¬ 
sponding  groups  at  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  and  Amiens,  are  the  dead  coming 
to  life.  These  are  not  bas-reliefs  strictly 
speaking,  but  two  distinct  horizontal 
lines  of  silhouetted  tombs  and  coffins 
variously  disposed,  some  showing  the 
long  side,  and  some  the  short  rounded 
ends.  Many  of  the  rising  figures  are  en¬ 
tirely  nude,  but  all  are  decidedly  alive 
and  realistic.  There  are  some  thirty 
distinct  figures  in  all. 

The  separation  of  the  good  from  the 
wicked  would  naturally  be  placed 
nearer  Christ  the  Judge,  but  here  this 
next  scene  is  placed  further  below.  And 
instead  of  the  moment  being  at  the 
judgment,  it  seems  to  be  later;  at  any 
rate,  the  blessed  have  already  assumed 
their  halos,  peaceful  beatitude  has 
spread  over  their  countenances,  and 
they  are  all  comfortably  seated,  await¬ 
ing  the  next  change.  The  correspond¬ 
ing  section  on  the  other  half  depicting 
the  lost  at  this  same  moment  has  been 
unfortunately  practically  stripped  of  all 
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Fig.  7.— The  Doorway  of  the  Lasc  Judgment,  on  the  North  Side  of  the  Cathedral  of  Reims. 
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the  figures,  so  that  no  idea  can  be 
formed  of  what  their  appearance  was. 

Fortunately  the  lowest  band  is  in 
excellent  condition.  The  elect  are  en¬ 
tering  Paradise.  Bands  of  angels  ad¬ 
vance  in  pairs,  each  bearing  upon  a 
napkin  a  praying  babe,  a  saved  soul, 
to  place  in  Abraham’s  bosom.  He  al¬ 
ready  holds  seven  in  the  cloth  draped 
across  his  arms.  While  the  grouping  in 
this  panel  is  slightly  conventional  and 
symmetrical,  the  figure  of  the  old  pa¬ 
triarch  is  beautiful  to  gaze  upon.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  cathedral  arrangements  crowd 
the  figures  in  these  Judgment  groups, 
at  Reims  every  panel  is  simply  con¬ 
ceived  and  distinctly  marked.  Instead  of 
a  crowd,  or  a  long  procession  of  damned 
(over  sixteen  at  Arles,  ten  at  Paris,  some 
dozen  at  Amiens),  here  (Fig.  9)  are 
only  eight  almost  detached  individual¬ 
ized  persons  led  towards  the  burning, 
crowded,  caldron  by  one  devil,  and 
barred  by  an  Archangel  with  a  sword 
from  Paradise  to  which  the  last  cast 
longing  looks.  In  the  foreground  are 
characters  which  show  that  there  were 
moralists  and  socialists  even  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mediaeval  church  itself. 
First  of  the  damned  walks  a  crowned 
king,  repentent  too  late.  The  following 
three  figures  are  more  surprising.  A 
bishop  with  mitre  and  crozier  paces  to 
his  eternal  doom;  behind  him  with 
bowed  head  a  tonsured  monk.  The 
high-born  dame  must  also  pay  the 
penalty  of  a  wicked  life,  no  matter  how 
bitterly  she  plead  with  the  Archangel, 
and  the  miser  must  wear  forever  about 
his  neck  the  money  bag  in  which  he 
had  put  his  trust. 

By  many  critics  Chartres  Cathedral 
(Fig.  8)  is  called  the  finest  in  all  France. 
Several  fires  destroyed  early  structures, 
but  part  of  the  present  building  dates 
back  to  1144.  Thus  the  west  doorways 
clearly  indicate  north  French  Roman¬ 


esque.  By  the  time  the  church  was 
completed  in  1280  the  newer  style  had 
prevailed,  so  the  south  porch  is  similar 
in  French  Gothic  to  the  cathedrals  of 
Paris  and  Amiens.  With  its  thousands 
of  figures,  Chartres  is  a  veritable  “Mir¬ 
ror  of  History.’’ 

The  usual  arrangement  of  scenes  upon 
cathedral  doors  has  been  hinted  at  al¬ 
ready.  The  north  porch  was  devoted 
to  scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  the 
south  porch  to  those  from  the  New, 
while  the  important  west  doorway  in 
the  fagade  was  dedicated  to  the  Last 
Judgment.  But  the  west  portal  of  Char¬ 
tres  is  decorated  by  the  Glorification  of 
Christ,  so  the  Last  Judgment  occupies 
the  central  doorway  of  the  south  porch. 

The  composition  of  details  is  quite 
novel  here.  The  voussure  presents  five 
rows  which  contain  the  complete  nine 
choirs  of  angels  according  to  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite;  the  complete  series 
rarely  occurring.  Cherubim,  Seraphim, 
Thrones,  Powers,  Dominations,  Virtues, 
Angels,  Archangels,  Principalities — all 
are  here.  The  group  surrounding  Christ 
includes  six  angels  bearing  all  the  in¬ 
struments  of  the  Passion — napkin, 
crown  of  thorns,  pillar,  scourge,  cross, 
nails.  Below  this  the  standing  Michael 
divides  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  weigh¬ 
ing  a  soul  in  the  scales.  On  one  side  a 
small  figure  with  clasped  hands  signi¬ 
fies  Good  Deeds — opposite,  a  hideous 
head  and  toads  represents  Evil  Deeds. 
As  in  other  groups,  a  devil  tries  to  pull 
down  the  pan  containing  this  latter. 
The  blessed  are  gazing  up  to  Christ. 
One  angel  is  carrying  the  little  figure  of 
a  soul  to  Abraham’s  bosom,  where  three 
others  are  already  lodged.  Since  the 
tympanum  contains  only  this  one  broad 
band  below  the  triangle  bearing  the 
Savior,  the  dead  have  to  come  to  life 
out  in  the  rows  of  the  voussure,  while 
most  of  the  damned  likewise  have  to 
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Fig.  9. — The  Damned  led  by  the  Devil  to  the  Burning  Caldron.  From  the  Door  of  the  Last  Judgment  of  the 

Cathedral  of  Reims. 


move  over  into  the  oblique  rows  for  their 
punishment.  Again  Hell  is  a  monstrous 
mouth.  A  soul  is  about  to  be  cast  in — 
a  waiting  demon  holds  his  poised  fork 
to  push  it  down.  The  other  infernal 
details  are  quite  vivacious.  One  devil 
is  carrying  a  soul  upon  his  back,  another 
is  conducting  a  lady  of  rank.  A  third, 
strikingly  enough,  leads  a  nun.  Behind 
moves  a  miser  clutching  his  bag  of  coins. 
The  end  of  the  procession  is  marked  by 
a  demon  carrying  a  woman  by  the  heels 
over  his  shoulders,  her  hair  dragging 
along  the  ground.  Because  of  the  single 
band  of  figures  upon  the  flat  tympanum 
many  groups  are  here  huddled  together. 
The  resurrected  souls  on  the  arches  are 
superimposed,  instead  of  being  either  in 
bas-relief  or  silhouette,  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  not  nearly  so  impressive.  To  be 
perfectly  frank  they  are  seldom  seen  or 
closely  examined.  But  the  effect  of 
realism  is  here  at  Chartres,  in  spite  of 
the  crowding,  the  exaggerated  heads, 
and  the  shortened  bodies,  which  last 
should  have  been  unduly  elongated  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excessive  foreshortening 
here  due  to  the  position  of  the  beholder. 


In  every  French  town  these  magni¬ 
fied  sculptures  were  pregnant  with  force 
which  the  modern  world  has  shorn 
from  them.  Today  art  and  building 
amateurs  study  them  historically, 
scholars  discuss  influences  and  dates, 
dilettanti  delight  in  their  naivete  and 
crudeness,  historians  philosophize  over 
them.  But  to  a  mediaeval  mind  these 
figures  were  the  pictures  to  his  Bible, 
the  illustration  to  his  belief,  the  sup¬ 
porters  to  his  faith.  And  though  we 
may  not  recognize  or  admit  them  all, 
they  are  the  originators  of  popular 
credences  we  all  share  alike.  Where 
came  our  usual  idea  of  the  appearance 
of  a  devil?  Why  do  we  think  of  angels 
as  we  do?  How  should  a  soul  be  pic¬ 
tured,  if  not  as  an  innocent  babe?  In 
the  middle  ages,  these  fixed  shapes  were 
transferred  to  the  life  again.  When  the 
great  series  of  religious  and  farcical 
dramas  developed,  where  did  dramat¬ 
ists  and  actors,  whether  they  were 
clerics  or  sots,  turn  for  their  figures, 
for  their  costumes?  To  these  great 
cathedrals.  The  second  volume  of  The 
Mediceval  Stage,  by  E.  K.  Chambers, 
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contains  several  direct  instances  of  this. 
A  fourteenth-century  Passion  Play  from 
Vhenna  shows  a  supplementary  scene 
in  Hell  into  which  the  souls  of  a  usurer, 
a  monk,  a  robber,  and  sorceress,  are 
successively  brought.  A  Norman- 
French  play,  Adam,  contains  these 
stage  directions.  “Then  shall  come  the 
devil  and  three  or  four  devils  with  him, 
carrying  in  their  hands  chains  and  iron 
fetters,  which  they  shall  put  on  the 
necks  of  Adam  and  Eve.  And  some 
shall  push  and  others  pull  them  to  Hell; 
and  hard  by  Hell  shall  be  other  devils 
to  meet  them,  who  shall  hold  high  revel 
at  their  fall.’’  For  a  Rouen  play  of 
1474  was  required  a  “hell  made  in  shape 
of  a  great  gullet  closing  and  opening 


when  needed.’’  The  Great  Mystery  of 
the  Passion  given  before  Charles  VI  and 
Henry  V  after  the  treaty  of  Troyes  in 
1420  was  modeled  on  the  bas-relief 
around  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  An¬ 
other  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  to  welcome  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
in  1424  was  performed  “without  speak¬ 
ing,  like  images  raised  against  a  wall.’’ 

While  most  of  us  will  declare  that  the 
Renaissance  brought  a  welcome  change 
into  men’s  minds  and  consciousness,  no 
one  will  despise  the  mediaeval  soul  nor 
its  attempts  to  delineate  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  terrors  and  aspirations  in  the 
glorious  old  cathedrals. 

Central  High  School 
St.  Louis 


HOMER'S  GARDEN 


[Did  Theocritus  from  Homer  Crib?  Compare  Lang’s  Theocritus,  pages  45  and  160- 
161,  with  Bryant’s,  The  Odyssey,  Book  VII,  lines  135-160  {The  Garden  of  Alcmoiis).] 

OLD  Homer  loved  his  garden!  Famed  and  fair 
Its  square  and  spacious  acres,  hedged  around. 
Within  it  tall  trees  flourish,  flgs  abound 
And  olives  always  green.  Continuous  bear 
The  bounteous  fruit  trees,  for  nought  withers  there. 
Grapes  redden  in  the  sun  and  heap  the  ground. 

From  wine-press  laughter  and  glad  voices  sound. 

And  plenteous  harvests  ripen  everywhere. 

At  farthest  bounds,  bright  flowers  bloom  all  the  year. 
There  gush  two  fountains:  one  winds  o’er  the  lea. 

One  ’neath  the  threshold  to  the  court  flows  clear. 

And  all  the  peoi)le  fill  their  vessels  here. 

Thus  Homer’s  garden  to  all  lovers  free; 

To  old  Theocritus — to  you — and  me! 

New  York  City  GeRTRUDE  HUNTINGTON  McGiFFERT 
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Fig.  I. — Old  Burlington  House,  London.  From  a  drawing  by  T.  H.  Shepherd.  Engraved  by  Cleghorn. 


THE  BRITISH  CLASSICISTS 

W.  G.  Blaikie  Murdoch 


ON  a  tiny  gem,  belonging  to  the 
noblest  period  of  Hellenic  art, 
there  is  graven,  in  delicate  lines, 
a  hand  upholding  a  flaming  torch.  And 
like  most  other  works  of  lofty  beauty, 
this  masterpiece  is  complex  in  its  ap¬ 
peal,  kindling,  in  some  of  its  votaries, 
emotions  widely  dififerent  from  those 
which  it  awakens  in  others.  Some  cher¬ 
ish  it  purely  for  its  aesthetic  quality, 
the  grace  of  those  delicate  lines.  But 
others,  deeply  enamored  of  the  whole 
gift  which  the  world  received  from 
Hellas — her  poetry  besides  her  archi¬ 
tecture,  sculpture,  and  painting — are 
constrained  to  love  this  gem  the  more 
as  seeming  to  them  an  emblem,  the 
uplifted  and  flaming  torch  hinting  at 
the  immortality,  not  just  of  the  Greeks’ 
achievement,  but  of  their  ideals.  For 


in  greater  degree  than  any  school,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Hellenic  masters  have  been 
an  avatar,  the  peculiar  kind  of  beauty 
in  whose  creation  they  were  pre-eminent, 
that  kind  for  which  their  names  are 
almost  a  synonym,  coming  ever  and 
again  to  be  accepted  passionately  as  an 
exemplar,  hailed  as  the  supreme  thing 
in  all  art.  And  thus  certainly  it  appears 
to  a  little  party,  gathered  together  one 
evening  in  an  English  garden,  their 
mutual  gaze  resting  fondly,  from  time 
to  time,  on  a  superb  building,  the 
severe  lines  of  whose  pediment,  and 
Corinthian  pillars,  contrast  exquisitely 
with  the  curves  of  the  surrounding 
trees.  This  is  the  home  of  the  party’s 
host.  Lord  Burlington,  as  fervent  a 
devotee  of  the  antique  as  any  of  his 
guests  are,  himself  an  occasional  archi- 
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Fig.  3. — The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  Jasper  Placque.  By  Wedgwood. 


tect,  his  wife  a  gifted  pastellist.  And 
it  is  his  chief  delight  to  bring  round 
him,  often,  this  group  of  artists,  whose 
friendly  meetings  are  to  have  consider¬ 
able  result,  too,  leading  in  fine  to  a 
definite  movement  in  British  art:  the 
classic  revival. 

Or  at  least,  they  are  to  beget  a  near 
approach  to  a  definite  movement  in  art, 
that  form  of  intellectual  activity  being 
one  for  which  England  has  slender  bias; 
because,  as  Herr  Richard  Muther  has 
pointed  out  ably,  the  passion  for  lib¬ 
erty,  in  England,  has  proved  rather 
against  given  artistic  traditions  assum¬ 
ing  despotic  proportions  there,  so  that 
her  young  artists  have  been  little  in¬ 
cited  to  rebel  in  concert.  Only,  if  the 
English  do  not  engage  in  this  sort  of 
thing  with  the  ardor  distinguishing  the 
French,  for  example,  it  is  among  the 
former’s  laurels  to  have  influenced,  ma¬ 
terially,  some  of  the  most  finely  fruitful 
movements  the  latter  have  made,  as 
witness  the  debt  the  school  of  Monet 
gladly  acknowledged  to  Constable  and 
Turner.  And  the  classic  revival  in 
France  was  anticipated  in  England, 
Burlington  and  his  friends  working  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when_Boucher  was  at  the  height 


of  his  suzerainty  in  Paris,  inculcating 
there,  with  all  his  might,  the  cult  of 
that  daintiness  and  charm  wherewith 
his  period’s  art  is  chiefly  associated. 
Not  that  the  British  classicists,  how¬ 
ever,  on  their  part,  were  without  imme¬ 
diate  precursors  among  their  own  com¬ 
patriots.  For  although  Gothic  architec¬ 
ture  lingered  persistently  in  seventeenth- 
century  England — lingered,  in  fact,  till 
far  into  the  Georgian  era,  being  keenly 
favored  then  by  no  less  influential  a 
connoisseur  than  Horace  Walpole — the 
attitude  of  the  Burlington  cenacle  was 
forestalled  by  the  two  greatest  English 
architects  of  the  Stuart  period,  Inigo 
Jones  and  Wren.  Nevertheless,  these 
were  both  distinctly  children  of  Pal¬ 
ladio,  whose  beautiful  designs,  inspired 
as  they  are  by  a  loving  study  of  pre- 
Christian  work,  are  mostly  colored,  as 
it  were,  by  the  Italian  warmth  of  the 
artist’s  temperament.  And  whilst  ar¬ 
dently  loving  this  Renaissance  master, 
the  British  classicists  dreamt  of  a  cold 
severity  rivaling  that  of  the  old  world 
itself,  their  quest  in  this  way  gaining 
them  a  fair  quota  of  satire. 

There  was  power  in  some  of  the 
satire,  moreover,  for  Hogarth  was  of 
those  assailing  the  movement.  His  first 
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Fig.  4. — Bacchanalian  Boys.  Jasper  Medallion. 
By  Wedgwood. 


attack  came  on  completion  of  Burlington 
House,  London  (Fig.  i),  which,  tradi¬ 
tion  maintains,  was  designed  by  Lord 
Burlington  himself;  and,  though  the 
present  building  embodies  hardly  a 
stone  of  the  original  one,  this  may  be 
seen  in  numerous  old  prints.  They 
show  a  grandly  austere  cdihce  of  two 
storeys,  the  lower  rusticated,  the  upper 
adorned  with  Ionic  pillars,  crowned  by 
a  balustrade  supporting  urns  and  sculp¬ 
ture;  and,  in  Hogarth’s  Taste  of  the 
Town,  Lord  Burlington  is  figured  act¬ 
ing  as  a  mason,  while  his  house  bears 
the  curiously  prognostic  inscription, 
“Accademy  {sic)  of  Arts.”  Above  these 
words  there  is  a  gawky  statue,  ostensi¬ 
bly  representing  William  Kent,  sculptor 
of  the  Shakespeare  memorial  at  West¬ 
minster,  architect  of  the  massive  and 
imposing  Horse  Guards  in  London,  and 


of  Holkham  in  Norfolk,  in  planning 
whose  interior  he  inclined  to  mistake 
the  grandiose  for  the  grand,  a  fault 
amply  atoned  for,  withal,  by  the  rare, 
puritanical  beauty  of  the  elevation. 
Kent  was  indebted  for  much  friendly 
help  to  Burlington,  and  two  others  who 
were  also  favorite  proteges  of  his  were 
Colin  Campbell  and  Flitcroft,  the 
former  building  that  country-house,  at 
Chiswick,  where  the  classicists  have  been 
depicted  assembling  to  exchange  ideas; 
while  Flitcroft  began  life  as  a  carpenter, 
owing  his  chances  of  studying  architec¬ 
ture  purely  to  Burlington’s  generosity. 
Nor  was  this  misspent,  for  a  deal  of  fine 
pseudo-classic  work  came  betimes  from 
the  ex-artisan,  notably  Wentworth 
Woodhouse  in  Yorkshire,  one  of  its 
rooms  having  the  significant  name, 
‘‘The  Hall  of  many  Pillars.”  Is  there 


Fig.  5. — Augustus.  Copy  by  James  Tassie  of  a  Sardonyx 
Cameo. 
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Fig.  6. — Inlaid  Mahogany  Sideboard.  Style  of  Hepplewhite. 


not,  in  that  resonant,  majestic  phrase, 
something  which  stirs  the  pulses  even 
as  poetry  does?  something  which  in¬ 
spires  endeavors  after  the  qualities  char¬ 
acterizing  old-world  art.  And  presently 
these  last,  upheld  in  this  wise  by  a  group 
mainly  occupied  with  architecture,  were 
being  attained  in  plenty  by  a  master  in 
a  very  different  field. 

This  master  was  Wedgwood,  who, 
having  a  shrewd,  inquiring  mind,  early 
sought  to  develop  that  craft  of  pottery 
with  which  his  family  had  been  con¬ 
cerned  for  many  generations.  These 
experiments  led  to  his  perfecting  the 
black,  basalt  ware  wherewith,  nowa¬ 
days,  his  name  is  so  closely  interwoven, 
his  very  choice  of  black  indicating  that, 
from  the  outset,  his  chief  native  leaning 


in  art  was  for  the  severe.  And  reading, 
when  young,  the  poem  of  “Liberty”  by 
Thomson — a  famous  writer  in  those 
days,  though  now  remembered  only  by 
“Rule,  Britannia” — he  was  enraptured 
by  its  descriptions  of  old  Greece  and 
Rome,  a  deep  interest  in  their  artists 
being  kindled  in  him  accordingly.  His 
interest  flaming  into  a  passion,  he  com¬ 
menced  moulding,  with  his  basalt,  little 
busts  copied  from  or  emulating  the  an¬ 
tique;  and  it  is  deeply  interesting  to 
recall  that  one  of  his  earliest  was  of 
Lord  Burlington — based  on  a  painting, 
presumably,  for  Burlington  died  when 
Wedgwood  was  only  twenty-three. 
Another  early  bust  was  a  Vergil,  of 
which  the  master  wrote  to  a  friend,  “I 
shall  send  him  to  you,  singing  some  of 
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Fig.  7. — Mahogany  Chair.  Style  of  Hepplewhite. 

his  own  divine  poems”;  while  this  was 
followed  ere  long  liy  a  Homer,  and  a 
Plato.  And  naming  his  own  house 
Etruria  Hall,  Wedgwood  shortly  in¬ 
vented  his  jasper  ware,  using  it  for  repro¬ 
duction  of  old  gems,  and  for  making 
placcpies  and  vases  bearing  Hellenic 
devices  (Figs.  3  and  4),  his  best  things 
in  jasper  being  undoubtedly  the  crown 
of  his  whole  achievement.  Herein,  as  in 
most  of  his  analogous  pursuits,  he  was  in 
general  only  the  director  of  affairs.  But 
there  have  been  few  men  more  richly 
dowered  than  he  with  a  fervor  for  per¬ 
fection,  and  it  was  in  awakening  this 
fervor,  through  every  branch  of  his 
jxfttcry,  that  he  showed  himself  [los- 
sessed  of  genius,  evinced  by  him  as 


clearly  in  the  matter  of  selecting  his 
helpers.  01  those  supplying  him  with 
moulds  tor  the  copying  of  gems,  the 
lirince  was  the  Scotsman,  James  Tassie 
(  h  ig.  5),  who,  irrespective  of  his  sterling 
services  t(^  the  great  potter,  played  an 
honorable  part  in  the  classic  revival, 
finely  reproducing  thousands  of  ancient 
works  in  a  vitreous  white  enamel,  in¬ 
vented  by  himselt.  He  also  did  from  life, 
in  this  medium,  awealthof  beautiful  little 
portrait-medallions,  mostly  charged 
with  the  real  spirit  of  antique  art,  while 
another  of  Wedgwood’s  henchmen  who 
splendidly  captured  that  spirit  was  Flax- 
man.  He,  too,  did  not  show  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  pre-Christian  work  only  when 
serving  Wedgwood;  for  he  modeled  a 
grand  pseudo-classic  frieze  for  Covent 
Carden  Theater,  London ;  while  his  illus¬ 
trations  to  Homer  and  Tischylus,  both 
series  done  frankly  in  the  style  of  Greek 
vases,  proclaim  him  among  the  best  of 
all  the  disci[)lcs  of  Doris. 

Flaxman’s  drawings  and  sculpture 
were  acknowledged  as  a  great  influence 
by  Dominique  Ingres,  and  Wedgwood’s 
own  productions  likewise  exerted  a  spell 
over  the  French  school,  many  cerami- 
cists  at  Sevres  ably  following  the  English 
potter’s  lead.  Meanwhile,  in  his  native 
country,  William  Adams  and  Turner 
were  utilizing  his  jasper,  not  only  for 
duplicating  old  works,  but  for  things 
bearing  original  designs  in  the  Greek 
manner;  and  numerous  urns  by  each 
were  generously,  and  quite  justifiably, 
praised  by  Wedgwood  as  fully  equal  to 
any  he  made  himself.  Simultaneously 
his  basalt  was  gaining  wide  usage, 
Birch  and  Mayer  both  moulding  with 
it  lovely  teapots  with  pseudo-classic 
ornamentation;  while  the  making  of 
porcelain  having  recently  dawned  in 
England,  divers  votaries  of  this  new 
craft  manifested  a  love  of  typical  Greek 
contours.  Among  the  first  and  best 
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things,  illustrating  this  taste,  were  some 
wrought  at  Derby,  others  emanating 
soon  from  Worcester;  while  later  the 
manufactory  at  Swansea  yielded  a  whole 
series  of  fine  vases,  candidly  styled 
Etruscan.  For  opportunities  in  Britain 
for  studying  the  antique  were  now  far 
ampler  than  in  Burlington’s  day,  when 
they  had  consisted  chiefly  in  illustrated 
books,  a  grand  array  of  pre-Christian 
art  having  been  formed  of  late  by 
Townely  of  Townely  Hall,  whose  an¬ 
tiquarian  ardor  went  the  length  of  his 
having  his  favorite  busts,  Clytie  and 
Homer,  engraved  on  his  visiting-cards, 
and  who  was  always  glad  to  show  his 
treasures  to  congenial  spirits.  Hence 
Wedgwood  was  very  intimate  with  the 
Townely  collection,  as  he  was  too  with 
the  kindred  and  larger  one,  made  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  whose  gathering 
was  duly  acquired  by  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  on  its  founding,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Next,  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  friend.  Lord  Elgin,  succeeded  in 
shipping  home  the  Parthenon  marbles; 
while  prior  to  this  momentous  advent, 
the  archaeological  sentiment  had  fairly 
infected  English  cabinet-makers.  It 
proved  to  them  an  invaluable  check  on 
the  tendency  to  the  rococo,  fostered  by 
Chippendale  in  his  last  years;  and  utter¬ 
ing  a  loud  disdain  for  this  tendency, 
Hepplewhite  began  to  make  furniture 
in  which  the  beauty  of  the  straight  line  is 
deihed  (Fig.  6) ;  while  some  of  his  loveli¬ 
est  chairs  have  a  back  whereof  the  shape, 
it  would  seem,  was  suggested  by  the 
lines  of  a  Grecian  urn  (Fig.  7).  He  also 
carved  wooden  urns  as  addenda  to  his 
sideboards,  the  same  being  done  by  his 
great  contemporary,  Sheraton  (Fig.  8), 
whose  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer's 
Guide  concludes  by  setting  forth  the  dif¬ 
ferent  “orders”  of  Greek  pillars.  Neither 
of  these  masters,  however,  evinced  quite 
so  tense  a  fondness  for  the  antique  as 


Fig.  8. — Mahogany  Chair.  Style  of  Sheraton. 


did  their  immediate  predecessors,  the 
Scottish  brothers,  Robert  and  James 
Adam,  who  employed  Hellenic  devices 
freely  in  their  exquisite  plaster-work,  to 
be  studied  best  in  Edinburgh.  And  lov¬ 
ing  to  have  their  furniture  ornamented 
by  painting — a  practice  which  consti¬ 
tuted  a  revolt  against  the  earlier  crafts¬ 
men’s  predilection  for  carving — the 
brothers  often  secured  the  service  in 
this  relation  of  Angelica  Kauffmann, 
who,  catching  their  affection  for  the 
distant  past,  ever  augmented  the  things 
of  their  designing  in  a  fashion  beauti¬ 
fully  apposite.  See  Figure  9. 

But  it  was  not  only  for  the  Adams 
that  Angelica  worked  thus.  For  she 
put  decorations,  of  a  Greek  temper,  on 
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a  nianlelpiece  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’ 
house,  nor  was  his  giving-  her  this  ccan- 
niission  in  any  way  surprising.  It  is  true 
that,  in  Reynolds’  era  (Fig.  lo),  Britain 
demonstrated,  more  where  painting 
than  where  anything  else  was  con¬ 
cerned,  her  aforesaid  disinclination  for 
dehnite  art  mcjvements,  inasmuch  as 
her  gifted  painters  then,  far  from  unit¬ 
ing  in  upholding  pseudo-classicism,  re¬ 
flected  a  witle  variety  of  creeds.  Yet 
at  the  very  time  that  Allan  Ramsay, 
Hopi^ner,  and  Romney,  were  seeking- 
daintiness  and  charm  as  sedulously  as 
the  synchronal  Frenchmen  did — Alor- 
land  the  while  discovering  his  matter  in 
luimhle  rural  life,  Gainsborough  antici¬ 
pating  the  great  landscapists,  Gilray 
and  Rowlandson  doing  their  vitriolic 
satires — Blake  wrote  repeatedly  of  his 
one  aim  as  being  “to  renew  the  lost  art 
of  the  Greeks.’’  And  though  it  is  hard 
to  see  much  affinity  between  his  own 
works  and  theirs,  among  other  British 
painters  of  his  day  there  was  certainly 
a  signal  growth  of  a  cpiest  for  the 
sul)lime.  Kent  was  the  pioneer,  his 
essays  in  this  way  gaining  him  fresh 
attacks  from  Hogarth,  in  particular 
The  Bathos,  or  Manner  of  Sinking  in 
Siihlinie  Painting.  Nevertheless,  the 
real  leaders  of  the  movement  were  the 
Americans,  West  and  Copley,  who,  set¬ 
tling  in  England,  were  virtually  the 
inaugurators  there  of  the  production  of 
huge  canvases  on  historical  and  mytho¬ 
logical  themes;  while  the  two  emigrants 
inspired  the  British  school  toward  what 
they  had  hardly  ever  tried  before:  the 
handling  in  epic  fashion  of  the  great 
events  of  their  own  time,  for  example 
the  deeds  of  Nelson  and  Wolfe.  Blake’s 
friend,  Fuseli,  and  the  Irishman,  Barry, 
were  those  coming  most  markedly  under 
the  Americans’  influence  herein,  l)oth 
the  former  loudly  deriding  anything 
homely  in  art.  And  ikjw  Runciman,  in 


Scotland,  directly  forestalled  Ingres  in 
France,  decorating  vast  walls  with 
scenes  from  Ossian;  while  Reynolds, 
who  had  ever  counseled  young  artists 
to  go  to  Rome,  likewise  employing  his 
pen  interminably  to  praise  the  grand 
manner,  started  to  try  that  manner 
himself.  However,  magniloquence  was 
his  usual  result;  and  even  as  the  British 
classic  revival  originated  chiefly  in  ar¬ 
chitecture,  infinitely  finer  credit  to  the 
movement  was  done  in  that  art  than 
in  painting. 

Certainly  Burlington’s  own  acquire¬ 
ments  as  an  architect  seem  to  have  been 
anything  but  practical.  Of  one  house 
of  his  designing  Lord  Chesterfield  writes 
that,  as  it  was  (piite  unsuitable  for 
living  in,  the  unfortunate  owner  ought 
to  get  a  second  house  opposite,  whence 
he  could  daily  survey  the  beautiful 
fagade;  while  Horace  Walpole  adds 
some  analogous  cynicism,  withal  relat¬ 
ing  how,  again  and  again,  when  fine 
buildings  were  in  danger  of  being  pulled 
down,  Burlington  came  forward  with 
money  to  save  them,  eventually  em¬ 
barrassing  himself  by  this  pursuit. 
Here,  then,  was  a  passion  which  is  good 
to  recall;  and  numbering  Gay  and  Pope 
among  his  close  personal  friends,  the 
enthusiast  was  much  liked  l)y  nearly 
all  the  architects  contemporaneous  with 
him,  several,  apart  from  those  cited  at 
the  outset,  being  indel)ted  to  him  for 
generous  material  aid.  Of  such  was 
Leoni,  who,  coming  from  Italy  at  Bur¬ 
lington’s  expense,  was  asked  by  him, 
thereafter,  t(j  superintend  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  an  edition  of  Palladio’s  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Rome,  which  task  accomplished, 
he  turned  to  design  Aloor  Park  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  a  most  lovely  building,  yet 
hardly  lovelier  than  many  by  further 
architects  who  presently,  like  Leoni, 
accepted  the  antique  as  their  model. 
Indeed,  considering  the  rarity  of  genius 
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Fig.  9. — Satinwood  Commode.  Designed  by  the  Adam  Brothers. 


in  most  eras,  it  is  almost  difficult  to 
believe  that,  in  Georgian  England, 
there  lived  coevally,  or  nearly  coevally, 
a  constellation  of  such  princely  artists 
in  stone  as  Vardy,  who  enriched  London 
with  Spencer  House;  Dance,  who  built 
the  Mansion  House  there;  Wood,  who 
designed  Prior  Park  at  Bath;  and  Paine, 
from  whom  came  Nostell  Priory  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Kedleston  Hall  near 
Derby,  together  with  that  Manor 
House  at  Worksop,  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire,  one  of  whose  rooms  is  styled  “The 
Tribune.”  Yet  instead  of  exhausting 
the  list,  the  mention  of  all  these  beauti¬ 
ful  buildings  serves  merely  to  remind  of 
others  in  kindred  style,  as  fine  or  finer 
than  the  foregoing,  dating  from  the 
same  wonderful  period.  And  waiving 
structures  by  Gibbs,  Ripley,  and  Cham¬ 
bers — those  too  of  Stuart,  who  is  memo¬ 


rable  as  author  of  The  Antiquities  of 
Athens — it  behooves  to  do  homage  to 
the  Dublin  Custom  House  by  the  Irish 
master,  Gandon;  while  though  cited 
already  in  connection  with  furniture, 
the  Adam  brothers  must  be  acclaimed 
again  here.  Certain  of  their  many  build¬ 
ings  in  Edinburgh  are  majestic  as  any¬ 
thing  resulting  from  the  whole  classic 
revival — the  Register  House,  Charlotte 
Square,  the  University,  the  latter 
worthy  to  be  termed  Miltonic — this  en¬ 
nobling  of  the  town  being  followed  soon 
by  Playfair  giving  it  a  National  Gallery 
which  is  virtually  a  copy  of  the  so-called 
Theseum,  whereupon  a  galaxy  of  other 
buildings,  of  pure  Greek  form,  were 
erected  in  the  Scottish  capital. 

It  was  on  their  advent  that  Edin¬ 
burgh  first  earned  her  name  of  The 
Modern  Athens.  And  these  borrowed 
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Pif-,,  10. — Mrs.  Siddons,  as  the  Tra,e:ic  Muse.  From  the  painting  by  Reynolds  in  the  Dulwich 

Gallery,  London. 
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glories  of  hers  seem  a  natural,  an  in¬ 
evitable  part  of  their  environment;  they 
might  have  risen  by  an  incantation, 
like  Troy  in  the  Greek  myth.  This  is 
the  supreme  triumph  of  any  architect: 
the  creation  of  something  completely  in 
harmony  with  the  setting  he  is  offered. 
And,  if  it  is  not  strange  that  in  Scot¬ 
land — her  rugged  physical  character 
being  much  akin  to  that  of  the  wind¬ 
swept  Isles  of  Greece — the  Hellenic 
formula  should  lend  itself,  thus  per¬ 
fectly,  to  the  achievement  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  triumph,  how  well  too  did  Brit¬ 
ain’s  art  movement,  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  testify  to  the  suitability  of  that 
formula,  possibly  with  various  modifi¬ 
cations,  to  scenes  widely  different  from 
those  encircling  the  Acropolis.  Set  amid 
the  placid,  genial  English  landscape,  the 
classic  building  often  looks  as  though  it 
had  grown  up  like  the  surrounding  ver¬ 
dure — a  house  not  built  with  hands — 
perhaps  incidentally  reminding  of  the 
full  pertinence  of  the  line: 

“The  stately  homes  of  England.” 

Or,  again,  walking  in  London  near 
the  British  Museum  —  that  refined 
Greek  temple,  designed  by  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  just  when  the  archaeological 
fervor  was  beginning  to  wane — the  gaze 
will  frequently  rest  fondly  on  where 


trees  are  juxtaposed  to  pediment  and 
pillars,  so  presenting  that  exquisite  con¬ 
tradistinction  between  hard,  cold  sever¬ 
ity,  and  graceful  suavity,  which  has  been 
imagined  as  precious  to  the  group  who 
used  to  gather  at  Lord  Burlington’s 
house,  doubtless  fostering  their  dis- 
cipleship  of  the  antique.  The  greatest 
art,  of  course,  originates  in  joy  or  sor¬ 
row  actually  experienced  by  the  artist, 
and  not  in  emulation  on  his  part  of 
earlier  work.  But,  then,  a  tense  venera¬ 
tion  for  Hellas  was  surely  an  emotion 
well  worth  uttering.  Besides,  the  act 
of  copying  enters  largely  into  every 
species  of  artistic  creation,  and  what  is 
called  individuality,  what  is  called  in¬ 
spiration,  come  to  the  artist  from  on 
high,  it  being  therefore  idle  for  him  to 
search  for  them  deliberately.  Only  over 
form,  over  technique,  has  he  any  con¬ 
trol;  and  thus  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  ponder  too  deeply  upon  these,  or  to 
set  himself  too  high  a  standard  where 
they  are  concerned.  Hence,  did  not  the 
British  classicists  act  wisely  in  espous¬ 
ing  reverently  the  ideals  of  the  Greeks? 
— those  lofty  ideals  whose  immortal  na¬ 
ture  is  symbolized,  as  it  appears  to 
some,  by  the  tiny  gem  whereon  is 
graven,  in  delicate  lines,  a  hand  up¬ 
holding  a  flaming  torch. 

New  York 


GOD ' ' '  THE  MAESTRO 

The  Great  Conductor  lifts  his  wand! 

And  bow  and  string  thrill  with  the  symphony  of  spring. 

Pink  and  green,  crimson,  blue  and  purple  answer  to  the  Alaster’s  call. 
Gold-tipped  arrows  speed  with  keen  incisive  flight  into  the  hearts  of  things; 
And  all  the  world  is  ravished  by  the  sun. 

The  pallid  winter’s  silence  breaks. 

And  lo!  the  heart  and  soul  of  me  awakes — and  sings. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Stevens 


Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
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lapestry  depicting  a  ])assage  from  Don  Duixote.  Don  Ouixote  is  carried  on  Sanclio’s  ass  after 
tlie  ad\-;  ntiire  witli  tlie  Vangnerians.  Woven  l)y  the  sons  of  Jacob  Vandergoten, 
after  cartoons  by  [’rocaccini. 


EXHIBITS  OF  TAPESTRIES  AND  CARPETS  LOANED 
BY  HIS  MAIESTY  THE  KING  OF  SPAIN 

The  Marquis  de  Valverde 

{Translated  by  Mr.  Emilio  M.  Amores) 


The  plan  of  holding  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  auspices  of  the  His¬ 
panic  Society  of  America,  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  tapestries  and  carpets  from  the 
royal  factory  of  Madrid  met  with  the 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  support  of  His 
Majesty  King  Alfonso  XI 1 1  of  Spain. 
The  whole  world  realizes  the  humani¬ 
tarian  mission  which  our  monarch  has 
undertaken  at  this  moment  of  terrible 
trial  for  the  nations  of  Europe.  Don 
Alfonso,  animated  by  a  true  humani¬ 
tarian  feeling,  using  his  great  influence 
and  showing  characteristic  activity  in 
behalf  of  those  who  suffer,  devotes  him¬ 
self  whole-heartedly  to  the  most  noble 
enterprise  of  finding  out  personally  the 
fate  that  has  befallen  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons,  regardless  of  nationalities,  whose 
fate  is  a  source  of  anxiety  to  their  re¬ 
spective  families.  Time  and  again  has 
his  noble  heart  rejoiced  when  he  was 
able  to  communicate  to  wives,  mothers, 
and  fiancees  the  glad  tidings  that  their 
relatives  and  dear  ones  were  living, 
though  prisoners  in  a  far-away  encamp¬ 
ment,  which  was  at  least  a  consolation 
to  those  who  only  had  in  their  minds 
the  fear  of  death.  When,  unfortunately, 
he  has  to  break  to  them  some  sad  news. 
His  Majesty  speaks  first  the  words  of 
Christian  consolation,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  one  of  the  great  of  this  earth  has 
pronounced  such  kind  words,  produces 
the  effect  of  a  soothing  balm. 

He  does  not  only  personally  carry  out 
this  mission,  to  which  he  devotes  several 
hours  daily  and  which  deprives  him  of 
some  rest,  but  he  has  also  to  attend  to 
the  trying  and  urgent  duties  and  re¬ 


sponsibilities  thrown  upon  him  under 
the  present  circumstances,  and  yet  he 
finds  time  to  attend  to  other  matters. 

Since  he  is  of  an  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  very  proud  of  our  artistic 
productions,  the  idea  of  making  them 
known  all  over  the  world  always  pre¬ 
vailed  in  his  mind.  He  remembered, 
doubtless,  that  the  royal  factory  of 
tapestries,  which  was  established  by 
one  of  his  predecessors  and  founder  of 
the  Bourbon  Dynasty,  Philip  V,  will 
soon  be  200  years  old,  and  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  the  almost  total  ignorance 
which  prevails  concerning  the  artistic 
productions  thereof.  So  the  idea  of 
presenting  to  the  American  people,  by 
means  of  an  exhibition,  some  of  the 
masterpieces  produced  by  the  afore¬ 
said  royal  factory  at  Madrid,  could 
not  but  be  favorably  received. 

In  order  to  put  in  practice  such  a  plan 
it  was  deemed  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  use  the  spirit  and  influence  of 
everything  that  was  Spanish  in  the 
United  States,  in  cooperation  with  the 
"Hispanic  Society  of  America,"  which 
latter  forthwith  cheerfully  offered  the 
building  of  the  society  in  which  to  hold 
the  exhibition,  as  well  as  its  support  and 
valuable  cooperation  in  everything 
that  might  be  deemed  necessary.  His 
Excellency  Don  Juan  Riano  y  Gayan- 
gos,  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  accepted  the  plan  with  the 
promptness  and  earnestness  which  he 
has  always  shown  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  and  with 
the  deep  interest  he  has  invariably 
taken  in  artistic  matters,  of  which  he 
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Tapestry  depicting  three  passages  from  Don  (Juixotc.  “Don  Quixote  is  knighted,”  Part  i,  Chap.  iii.  “The 
innkeeper  gives  Don  Quixote  to  drink  with  a  recti,”  Part  i.  Chap.  ii.  “The  muleteers  throw  stones  at 
Don  (Jui.xote,”  Part  i.  Chap.  iii.  This  tapestry  belongs  to  the  set  entitled  “The  Ad\’entures 
of  Don  Quixote”  woven  by  the  sons  of  Jacob  Vantlergoten  after  cartoons  by  Procaccini. 


is  known  to  l)e  very  fond.  Therefore, 
the  execution  of  the  mission  which  His 
Alajesty  has  kindly  entrusted  to  me, 
has  been  Itoth  easy  and  pleasant,  and 
1  am  sure  that  the  enterprise  will  be 
successful,  as  shown  by  the  interest  and 
even  enthusiasm  with  which  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  has  been  received  in  the  great 


cities  of  New  York,  Washington,  and 
Buffalo. 

The  tapestries  and  carpets  exhibited 
represent  only  a  mere  samifle  of  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  royal  factory,  within 
a  period  of,  say  from  1740  to  1800.  It 
was  preferred  in  making  these  selec¬ 
tions,  to  represent  the  different  ten- 
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dencies  of  the  epoch  in  which  they  were 
manufactured,  ending  with  tapestries, 
the  canvases  of  which,  being  the  work 
of  the  great  Goya,  are  marked  by  a 
genuinely  Spanish  style.  There  were 
added  to  such  an  exhibition  a  tapestry 
of  Flemish  style  and  three  carpets  which 
were  recently  made  (1916)  for  speci¬ 
mens,  which  bear  witness  to  the  art  and 
traditions  of  the  factory,  which  are  just 
as  characteristic  now  as  they  were  in 
the  times  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
Sr.  Cruzada  Villamil,  in  his  work  en¬ 
titled  “Los  Tapices  de  Goya,”  says: 
“Of  all  the  European  courts,  Spain  is 
perhaps  that  which  has  made  greater 
use  of  tapestries  for  the  purposes  of 
decorating  and  covering  the  rooms  of 
the  royal  palaces.  Ever  since  the  suc¬ 
cessful  reign  of  their  Catholic  Majes¬ 
ties,  up  to  that  of  Don  Eernando  VII, 
an  infinite  number  of  tapestries  appear 
in  the  inventories  of  the  respective 
testamentaries,  and  upon  the  death  of 
Charles  III  there  were  more  than  1,000, 
both  old  and  modern  tapestries,  record¬ 
ed  as  having  been  kept  in  the  royal  office 
of  tapestries,  or  covering  the  walls  of 
the  palaces  at  Madrid  and  other  royal 
places.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
grandees  of  Spain  and  the  wealthy 
magnates  possessed  numerous  collec¬ 
tions  of  these  tapestries,  and  it  was  a 
common  thing  to  use  them  in  the 
churches  and  on  occasions  of  great 

festivities . They  are  frequently 

mentioned  in  a  great  many  documents 
of  both  reigns,  being  called  tapestries 
in  Castile  and  Ras  cloths  in  Aragon. 
They  came  to  Castile  through  France, 
either  by  way  of  the  Basque  Provinces 
or  by  landing  at  Laredo,  those  Flemish 
tapestries  which,  going  across  the 
neighboring  empire,  were  jointly  im¬ 
ported  under  the  aforesaid  name.  The 
tapestries  of  Arras  came  through  Bar¬ 
celona  or  Valencia  to  the  kingdom  of 


Aragon.  Some  which  were  made  in 
Italy  were  shipped  at  Genoa.  Others 
going  through  the  Straits  of  Messina 
were  thus  sent  from  Venice  to  ports  of 
our  coasts.  The  town  of  Arras,  in 
ancient  Flanders,  was  the  cradle  and 
master  of  this  industry.  Since  the 
middle  ages  these  tapestries  have  been 
exported  to  Italy,  where  the  cloths 
from  Arras,  which  the  Italians  called 
‘Arazzi,’  were  received.  As  they  came 
from  Italy,  the  kingdom  of  Aragon 
during  its  uninterrupted  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  that  penin¬ 
sula  from  the  fourteenth  century  re¬ 
ceived  them  under  the  name  by  which 
they  were  called  in  Italy.  So  in  Spain 
the}^  were  called  the  tapestry  cloth  of 
Ras.” 

We  see  that  the  floor  tapestries  were 
imported  into  England  in  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Leonor  of  Castile,*  and 
the  Spanish  ambassador  who  preceded 
her.  Mateo  Paris,  monk  and  chronicler 
of  those  times,  states  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  London  were  indignant  because 
of  the  great  luxury  displayed  by  the 
Spaniards  who  covered  the  floors  with 
really  precious  tapestries,  and  that  when 
Leonor  of  Castile  arrived  at  Westmin¬ 
ster  she  found  the  rooms  which  had 
been  assigned  to  her  beautifully  deco¬ 
rated  with  rich  tapestries,  as  fine  as 
those  used  in  churches,  and  the  floor 
entirely  covered  with  tapestries  after 
the  Spanish  fashion.  We  might  men¬ 
tion  here  the  manufacturing  of  tapes¬ 
tries  in  Spain  by  Spanish  masters;  but 
this  subject  would  distract  our  atten¬ 
tion  and  carry  us  far  from  our  principal 
object  and,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
render  this  brief  sketch  exceedingly 
long,  should  we  undertake  to  copy 
many  documents  in  support  of  our 

*  Leonor  of  Castile,  daughter  of  San  Fernando  and 
sister  of  Alfonso  X,  was  married  at  the  Huelgas  de  Bur¬ 
gos,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1252,  to  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  I. 
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Tapestry  depicting  a  passage  from  Don  Quixote.  The  adventure  with  the  Biscayan.  Woven  by  the 
sons  of  Jacob  Vandergoten  after  cartoons  by  Procaccini. 


assertions.  Therefore,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  short  descriiition  of  the 
establishment  and  subsequent  works 
produced  by  the  royal  factory. 

Wc  enter  now  on  the  period  of  the 
reign  of  Philip  \h  which  came  at  the 
end  of  the  succession  war.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  magnificent  court  of 
Spain  possessed — by  inheritance  —  an 
enormous  wealth  of  all  kinds  of  tapes¬ 
tries,  a  wealth  which  successfully  and 
steadily  increased  by  new  acciuisitions 
and  by  the  orders  and  requests  of  the 
diverse  reigns.  While  our  monarchs  had 


the  control  of  Flanders,  the  center  of  the 
manufacture  of  tapestries  since  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  from  there  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  new  acquisitions 
of  our  kings  came.  The  situation  had 
entirely  changed,  and  wherever  the 
great  influence  of  the  House  of  Austria 
could  reach,  everything  was  forbidden 
to  us,  and  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Flanders  it  was  imj^ossible  to  order 
tapestries  to  enrich  and  flecorate  the 
royal  palace.  Having  been  brought  up 
in  the  environment  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV,  Philip  could  not  help 
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coming  to  our  country  imbued  with 
the  ideals  which  surrounded  him  from 
childhood.  His  tendency  toward  mag= 
nificence  and  splendor  was  notorious 
and,  captivated  by  such  ideas,  he 
always  showed  the  desire  to  construct 
the  royal  palaces  of  Madrid  and  San 
Ildefonso.  In  order  to  carry  out  his 
sumptuous  plans  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
spend  enormous  sums  in  the  construe- 
tion.  He  wished  to  protect  the  arts  and 
the  artists  by  establishing  schools  and 
academies  which  would  produce  artists 
capable  of  appreciating  and  putting 
into  practice  his  grand  and  noble  pro¬ 
jects.  Those  palaces  which  he  desired 
to  build  would  eventually  require  the 
incomparable  decorations  of  rich  tapes¬ 
tries,  and  so  bearing  in  mind  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  bringing  new  Flemish 
tapestries,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  es¬ 
tablishing  such  manufactures  in  Spain. 
With  the  approval  of  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
Philip  V  ordered  that  all  necessary 
steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  find 
in  Flanders  as  soon  as  possible  a  tapes¬ 
try  master  and  such  official  assistance 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  in  Madrid  a  factory  of 
tapestries  similar  to  those  of  Flanders. 
Therefore  he  gave  the  proper  orders 
to  Don  Bernardo  de  Camby,  future 
superintendent  of  the  factory,  to  carry 
out  the  plan,  taking  the  necessary  pre¬ 
cautions  in  the  way  of  a  guarantee  as 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  master  whose 
services  should  be  engaged.  Such  mea¬ 
sures  gave  the  desired  results.  Jacob 
Vandergoten,  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and 
residing  in  that  city,  where  he  had  his 
factory,  promised  to  come  to  Spain. 

From  a  petition  {Archives  of  the  royal 
palace  at  Madrid.  Documents  relating  to 
the  royal  tapestries  factory  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara)  which  the  sons  of  Vandergoten  ad¬ 
dressed  to  King  Don  Carlos  1 1 1,  we  take, 
almost  literally,  an  account  of  some 
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Tapestry  entitled  “The  Promenade”  after  acartoon  by 
Goya,  painted  for  the  bedroom  of  the  Princes  of 
Asturias  in  1778-79.  Woven  by  Don  Antonio  Punadas 
in  1788,  under  the  management  of  Don  Livinio  Stuyk. 
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Tapestry-point  floor-carpet  made  for  the  “Casa  del  Labrador"  (House  of  the  Farmer)  at 
the  Royal  residence  of  Araniuez.  Cartoon  by  Guillermo  Anglois.  Epoch  of 
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of  the  events  which  took  place  before 
the  installation  of  the  factory,  as  well 
as  some  data  concerning  the  subsequent 
works  thereof.  Don  Jacob  Vandergoten 
did  actually  come  to  Madrid,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  wife  and  six  children, 
after  having  been  compelled  to  over¬ 
come  the  great  difficulties  which  he 
encountered  because  the  ministers,  of 
the  empire  suspected  that  he  wished 
to  go  away  from  Flanders,  for  which 
reason  they  arrested  him  and  he  was 
nine  months  conhned  in  the  castle  of 
Antwerp.  Not  only  did  they  confiscate 
all  his  estate,  but  they  also  seized  his 
magnificent  factory  of  tapestries,  which 
was  completely  destroyed.  He  insisted, 
however,  upon  keeping  his  pledge  to  come 
to  Spain,  and  he  finally  succeeded,  after 
exposing  himself  to  great  dangers  and 
troubles,  and  arrived  at  Madrid  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1720.  He  called  on  Don 
Bernardo  Camby,  and  was  introduced 
by  him  to  King  Philip  V,  who  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  the  tapestry  factory  to 
be  established  at  the  house  called  that 
of  the  Abreviador,  at  the  gate  of  Santa 
Barbara.  Don  Jacobo,  his  eldest  son, 
and  four  officers  who  had  followed  him 
from  Flanders,  commenced  at  once  the 
tapestries  which  represented  “a  pastime 
of  countrymen  in  Flanders,”  similar  to 
that  of  Teniers  and  “a  hunting  of 
hawks.”  These  he  made  from  such 
samples  as  he  managed  to  bring  along 
with  him  for  this  purpose. 

As  soon  as  this  new  establishment 
became  well  known  in  Madrid,  many 
Spanish  amateurs  earnestly  sought  en¬ 
trance  therein  in  order  to  follow  and 
learn  this  trade;  but  only  six  were 
admitted  at  that  time,  and  the  proper 
authorization  was  granted  later  to  ad¬ 
mit  more  applicants.  In  1724,  after  a 
long  illness,  Don  Jacobo  died;  but  as 
the  king  always  showed  his  earnest 
desire  of  promoting  the  factory,  he 


ordered  that  Don  Francisco  Yander- 
goten,  as  the  eldest  son,  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  act  as  master,  and  that  his 
noble  brothers  earnestly  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  this  trade,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  second  of  them  had  already 
commenced  to  study  painting.  His 
Majesty  also  ordered  that  Don  Andres 
Procaccini  should  paint  the  history  or 
fable  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha, 
and  some  time  afterward  he  ordered 
Mr.  Huas  (Howace)  to  paint  that  of 
Telemachus  in  order  to  supply  such 
copies  as  were  needed  and  to  continue 
that  kind  of  work  without  interruption. 
Both  went  to  work  in  earnest,  but  Mr. 
Huas  finished  only  two  paintings  or 
pictures  of  the  four  which  he  should 
have  done. 

In  1729  the  king  ordered  Don  Ber¬ 
nardo  Camby  to  establish  another  fac¬ 
tory  wherein  looms  should  operate,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  asked  Don  An¬ 
tonio  Lenger,  who  was  a  master  and 
expert  in  looms  in  France,  to  come  from 
that  country,  and  he,  together  with 
several  officers  and  assistants  of  Don 
Francisco  Vandergoten,  established  the 
factory.  Not  being  quite  satisfied  yet. 
King  Philip  V  decided  to  establish  a 
new  factory  at  Seville,  where  His  Maj¬ 
esty  was  stopping  at  the  time,  and  there 
was  commenced  the  work  on  the  tapes¬ 
tries  which  represent  the  conquest  of 
Tunez  by  Charles  V,  taken  from  the 
magnificent  originals  of  William  de 
Pannemaker,  which  had  been  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Spanish  Crown  from  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  Don  Francisco  Van¬ 
dergoten  remained  at  the  head  of  this 
factory  until  the  king  returned  to  Ma¬ 
drid,  where  a  house  was  assigned  to  Van¬ 
dergoten  in  the  street  of  Santa  Isabel, 
in  order  that  he  should  re-establish  the 
factory  under  his  charge. 

Shortly  afterward  they  commenced 
to  weave  Turkish  carpets  under  the 
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Tapestry  after  Goya’s  cartoon  “Tlie  Picnic.”  This  was  the  hrst  cartoon  ever  i^ainted  by  Goya  for  the  Royal 
Manufacture  of  Tapestries.  Woven  in  1777.  A  copy  was  presented  to  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium  by  H.M.  Oueen  Isabela  II. 


direction  of  Cornelius  \"andergotcn,  and 
thenceforth  the  factory  began  to  have 
troubles  in  its  management  and  en¬ 
countered  economical  difficulties  which 
at  times  interrupted  its  proper  opera¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  lack  of  superior 
material.  In  spite  of  the  petition  which 


the  \kindergoten  brothers  addressed  to 
King  Charles  III,  it  is  understood  that 
up  to  that  time  the  factory  had  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  royal  service  hve  tapes¬ 
tries  called  the  “Sagrada  Familia”  (the 
Sacred  F'amily),  the  canvases  of  which 
had  been  suggested  by  the  original  of 
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Rafael  cle  Urbinc,  "La  Historia  cle 
Telemaco’’  (The  History  of  Telema- 
cliLis);  that  of  Cyrus  and  many  Flemish 
scenes  imitating  those  of  Teniers,  five 
of  them  having  been  reproduced  from 
copies  which  Vanloo  painted  for  that 
purpose.  Some  of  these  were  repeated 
in  order  to  avoid  interruptions  in  the 
operation  of  the  factory.  Immediately 
after  came  some  samples  weaved  from 
canvases  painted  by  Don  Andres  Calle- 
ja  and  Don  Antonio  Gonzalez,  for  the 
royal  palaces  of  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial 
and  the  Buen  Retiro,  representing  the 
four  seasons  of  the  year,  in  accordance 
with  paintings  of  Amiconi ;  also  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Solomon,  suggested  by  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  Jordon,  and  assigned  to  the  new 
royal  palace.  Finally  there  were  pro¬ 
duced  many  works  of  loose  cloth  cover¬ 
ings  ornamented  with  coats-of-arms, 
borders,  carpets,  and  tapestries,  the 
number  of  which  was  equal  to  that  of  the 
tapestries  mentioned  above.  The  repairs 
which  were  carried  out  in  the  factory 
should  not  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  really  remarkable.  Not  the 
least  trace  could  be  detected  of  the 
fact  that  some  parts  had  been  added  or 
restored.  Finally,  we  mention  certain 
works  which  were  done  in  the  factory 
for  the  decoration  of  furniture  of  the 
royal  service,  among  which  there  is  a 
wonderful  tapestry  of  gold,  silk,  and 
worsted  work  for  the  king’s  bed. 

The  confidence  which  the  Vander- 
gotens  had  placed  in  Charles  HI  was 
not  in  vain,  as  this  monarch  did  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  factory  a  great  activity  of 
which  it  gave  practical  proofs  after  his 
arrival  in  Spain.  He  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  petition  which  the  four 
brothers  addressed  to  him,  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  inspection  of  the  factory  was 
made,  thus  avoiding  productions  of 
inferior  quality.  By  a  royal  order, 
bearing  date  of  December  31,  1762, 


he  commanded  Don  Antonio  Rafael 
Alengs,  painter  of  the  royal  household, 
to  take  charge  of  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  paintings  to  be  done 
for  the  royal  factory  by  painters  who 
were  members  of  the  royal  household. 
In  the  meantime  the  Vandergoten 
brothers  were  successively  dying,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  four  being  Cor¬ 
nelius,  who  had  charge  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  royal  factory  from  1774 
to  1786,  when  he  died.  Not  being  able 
to  attend  to  it  directly  himself,  for 
many  years  he  had  entrusted  the 
management  to  the  Spanish  masters, 
Antonio  Moreno,  Manuel  Sanchez,  Do¬ 
mingo  Galan  and  Tomas  del  Castillo, 
who  expected  to  succeed  him  when  he 
died.  But  it  did  not  so  happen,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  which  they  made, 
because  Don  Cornelius  had  brought  his 
nephew,  Don  Livinio  Stuyk,  from  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  he  succeeded  him  in  the 
direction  of  the  factory. 

In  July  of  1776,  the  paymaster- 
general  of  His  Majesty  asked  Don  An¬ 
tonio  Rafael  Mengs,  not  only  the  names 
of  the  painters  who,  in  his  opinion, 
could  advantageously  work  for  the 
royal  factory,  but  also  asked  him  con¬ 
cerning  those  who,  being  included  in 
the  number  which  he  had  indicated, 
should,  in  his  opinion,  have  the  prefer¬ 
ence,  whereupon  Alengs  answered  rec¬ 
ommending  first  Castillo,  then  Bayeu, 
Goya,  and  Napoli.  The  works  belong¬ 
ing  to  Goya  were  immediately  distrib¬ 
uted,  these  being  the  canvases  for  the 
tapestries  which  were  to  decorate  the 
walls  of  the  dining-room  and  dormitory 
of  the  Princes  of  Asturias.  Goya  did 
not  rest,  but  bravely  went  to  work,  and 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1776,  delivered 
his  first  painting,  which  was  to  decorate 
the  dining-room,  a  work  which  is  called 
"La  Merienda,’’  which  appears  in  the 
present  exhibition.  As  early  as  1778 
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Taj^estry  after  Goya’s  cartoon  entitled  “Blind  Man’s  Bluff.’’  Woven  by  Don  Santiago  Amoroso  in  1802. 


Cjoya  had  already  finished  all  the  paint¬ 
ings  which  would  lie  used  for  weaving 
the  taiiestries  for  the  dining-room,  and 
which  were  entitled  as  follows:  “El 
Bade  (which  also  appears  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition),  “La  Coineta,’’  which  is  also 
exhibited,  and  three  more,  making  a 
total  of  six  large  cloths,  and  four  more 
cornices  containing  similar  scenes. 

Considering  the  eccentric  character 
of  Goya,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  uni¬ 
formity  in  his  productions.  He  often 
paints  from  memory,  neglecting  and  re¬ 
jecting  whatever  does  not  please  him; 
then  he  hnishes,  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
such  a  painting,  putting  in  the  features 
or  details  he  likes  most — that  which  in¬ 


spires  him  and  makes  a  deep  impression 
on  him,  forgetting  himself,  and  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  grossest  inaccuracies  and 
oversights,  both  in  the  proportion  and 
in  the  drawings,  whenever  his  senti¬ 
ments,  the  subject,  or  his  impatience  do 
not  transmit  to  his  palette  the  feelings 
whence  arises  the  inspiration  necessary 
to  portray  on  canvas  the  peculiar  con¬ 
ceptions  of  his  genius.  There  is  not  a 
single  one,  however  small  it  may  be, 
that  does  not  contain  some  wonderful 
beauty  worthy  of  praise  and  admiration, 
now  in  the  color,  now  in  the  composi¬ 
tion,  and  ahvays  in  that  expression  and 
power  with  which  his  great  mind  puts 
a  seal  on  everything  that  conies  Irom 
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his  brush  (Cruzada-Villamil).  The 
beautiful  tapestries  made  by  Goya, 
which  kings  and  all  the  royal  family 
had  constantly  before  them,  won  for 
him  their  admiration  and  esteem,  and 
he  was  successively  appointed  painter 
to  the  king,  in  1786;  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  in  1799,  and,  finally,  the  first 
painter  of  the  same  in  1799.  During 
those  periods,  he  executed  numerous 
paintings  which  served  as  models  for 
as  many  tapestries,  until  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  first  painter  of  the  royal  house¬ 
hold,  and  then  he  no  longer  supplied 
paintings  to  the  royal  factory. 

We  have  given  the  history  of  this 
factory  down  to  the  time  when — owing 
to  the  death  of  Don  Cornelius  Vander- 
goten — his  nephew,  Stuyk  Vandergoten, 
became  director  in  1786.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  Charles  III  died,  and  his  son 
Charles  IV  came  to  the  throne.  The 
circumstances  under  which  Stuyk  was 
appointed  director  of  the  factory  were 
not  favorable,  inasmuch  as  the  Spanish 
masters,  having  lost  all  hope  of  directing 
the  factory  themselves,  did  not  work 
with  a  will,  while  the  painters  them¬ 
selves  were  not  better  disposed.  Finally 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  national 
treasury  did  not  permit  properly  meet¬ 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  factory,  let  alone 
the  fact  that,  in  those  times,  there  no 
longer  existed  the  taste  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  fine  arts  which  formerly  had  so 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  prosper¬ 
ity  thereof.  Stuyk  often  appealed  to 
the  king,  requesting  him  to  supply  origi¬ 
nal  paintings  in  order  to  be  able  to 
weave  tapestries,  and  he  claimed  that 
the  painters  were  indolent  and  begged 
that  their  place  should  be  taken  by 
others;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
his  suggestions  were  not  heeded,  with 
the  result  that  the  factory  suffered  a 
remarkable  decay.  And,  what  is  still 
worse,  then  the  French  invasion  took 
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Tapestry  after  Goya’s  cartoon  “The  Hawseller.”  It 
was  painted  for  the  bedroom  of  the  Princes  of  Asturias 
in  1778-79.  Woven  in  1786  under  the  management  of 
Don  Livinio  Stuyk  Vandergoten. 
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Tapestry  in  the  Flemish  style.  It  represents  the  wedding  of  a  couple  of  peasants  at  the  door  of  a 
church.  Woven  contemporaneously  at  the  Royal  Manufacture  of  Tapestries.  It  is  a 
copy  of  another  tapestry  presented  to  M.  Poincare,  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  by  H.M.  King  .Ylfonso  XIII. 


place  anti  the  royal  factory  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  barracks,  and  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed.  Everything  was  sus¬ 
pended  until  the  return  of  Ferdinand 
\dl,  in  1815,  and  at  that  time  the 
widow  and  son  of  Li\’inio  Stnyk  applied 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  factory. 
The  looms  were  actually  installed,  and 
the  reproduction  of  the  existing  models 
of  Goya  and  Bayen  was  commenced, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  great  impetus 
was  given  to  the  manufacture  of  carpets 
and  to  the  repair  of  a  great  number  of 


tapestries  existing  both  in  the  palace 
and  in  the  houses  of  the  grandees.  Then 
came  the  civil  war,  however,  and  again 
a  great  decay  was  noticealile,  the  fact 
lieing  that  the  work  was  confined  to 
some  orders  of  the  crown  which  gen¬ 
erally  consisted  of  presents  to  the  princes 
of  the  reigning  families  and  of  the  repair 
of  old  tapestries. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  Don  Alfonso 
XII,  the  evils  of  other  times  began  to 
be  prevented.  Care  was  taken  to  keep 
the  new  looms  well  supplied  with  mas- 
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ters  and  apprentices  who,  being  edu¬ 
cated  by  the  old  artists  still  living, 
might  eventually  be  able  to  give  again 
to  the  great  factory  the  prosperity  and 
splendor  it  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  regency  of  Dona  Maria  Cristina 
the  work  of  regeneration  and  recon¬ 
struction  was  carried  out,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  plant  and  annexed  buildings  were 
constructed  for  the  manufacturing  of 
tapestries  and  carpets.  Don  Alfonso 
XIII  continued  in  great  earnest  and 
steadily  the  work  commenced  by  his 
parents,  giving  it  a  great  impetus 
and  taking  special  care  to  enable  the 
factory  to  produce  not  only  articles  for 
the  royal  household  and  the  Spanish 
nation,  but  also  in  order  that  its  pro¬ 
ductions — that  is  to  say,  its  tapestries 
and  carpets — might  be  known  and  duly 
appreciated  abroad.  It  is  evident  that 
such  an  industry  cannot  be  improvised 
or  established  on  short  notice,  not  even 
enlarged  as  desired,  because  the  artists 
and  artificers  cannot  be  produced  ex¬ 
cept  after  a  long  and  careful  apprentice¬ 
ship,  and  strict  selection.  Therefore, 
although  their  production  is  steadily 
increasing,  the  orders  are  subjected  to 
the  natural  slowness  required  by  such 
conscientious  work. 

We  have  endeavored  to  follow,  step 
by  step,  the  history  and  vicissitudes  of 
the  royal  factory,  history  and  vicissi¬ 
tudes  which  are  in  keeping  with  those 
of  our  country.  We  have  seen  how,  from 
1720  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  traditionally  preserved  in  one  fam¬ 
ily  the  technical  direction  of  the  factory, 
re-establishing  in  Spain  the  production 
of  Flemish  tapestries ;  we  observed  after¬ 
ward  how  the  industry  acquired  a  genu¬ 
inely  Spanish  character  after  Charles 
III,  and  that  this  character  has  been 
maintained  up  to  the  present  time,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  difficulties  men¬ 
tioned.  While  the  artistic  methods  em¬ 


ployed  in  this  factory  are  eminently 
traditional,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  technical  processes  used  are  no  less 
so,  because,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  pres¬ 
ent  manufacture  is  just  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  and  the  threads 
which  constitute  the  weft  or  warp  of  the 
weaving  are  entirely  the  same  as  those 
which  were  employed  200  years  ago  and 
they  are  woven  by  the  same  process. 
The  silk,  wools,  and  worsted  yarns  are 
identical,  not  only  as  regards  their  spin¬ 
ning  and  quality,  but  also  in  regard  to 
their  origin;  the  colors — which  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  great  importance  in  this  indus¬ 
try — are  formed  by  the  same  materials 
and  mixtures  which  were  used  and  made 
in  the  olden  times.  The  feature  of  fast¬ 
ness  was  required  as  an  indispensable 
requisite  in  a  color  or  shade,  and  the 
ingredients  must  not  eventually  attack 
or  affect  the  silks  and  wools.  Philip  V 
and  the  general  chamber  of  commerce 
of  the  kingdom  realized  to  such  extent 
the  great  importance  of  the  dying  indus¬ 
try  that  as  early  as  1734  T  was  deemed 
necessary  to  create  the  office  of  director- 
general  of  dyes  of  the  kingdom,  an  office 
which,  after  due  consultation  with  the 
royal  factory  of  tapestries  and  other 
official  corporations,  was  entrusted  to 
Don  Manuel  de  Robles,  supervisor  of 
the  Guild  of  Dyers  of  Madrid. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  olden  times 
none  of  the  dyes  were  used  which  are 
used  today  in  the  modern  dyeing  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  disappearance  from  the 
market  of  those  which  were  used  before, 
constitutes  for  the  royal  factory — which 
continues  to  employ  them — one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks,  which  can  only  be 
overcomic  after  making  the  greatest 
efforts.  The  present  directors — Don 
Livinio  Stuyk  and  his  sons — putting 
in  the  work  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
both  the  artistic  and  family  traditions 
bring  to  them,  are  the  persons  to  whom 
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Tapestry  in  the  F'leniish  Style,  woven  after  a  cartoon  by  Andres  Calleja.  It  represents  peasants  drinking  and 
smoking,  a  woman  washing  by  a  well,  hens  on  a  heap  of  manure,  and  to  the  right,  a  woman 

trying  to  raise  a  drunken  man. 


has  been  entrusted — under  the  high 
protection  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  the 
carrying  out  of  the  enlightening  and 


patriotic  enterprise  of  giving  new  splen¬ 
dor  and  impulse  to  the  royal  tapestry 
factory  established  at  Madrid. 


THE  ARTIST’S  ANGEL 

( T)«omo  CMilano) 


The  ears  need  not  enchanted  sound  within  thy  gates 
To  picture  in  the  earthly  eyes  heav’n’s  occult  scene: 
The  imaged  angel  of  the  “uplift”  silent  waits 
The  vision  to  entrance  with  seraph  mien: 

Not  where  the  purpled  light  through  lantern  streams, 
Nor  pictured  history  of  window  throws. 

But  in  the  apex  of  thy  fret-arch  gleams 
Her  mystic  gaze — there  spirit-rapture  glows. 

FRANK  MOORE  JEFFERY 
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Iphigenia  in  Michigan 

Between  the  Clashing  Rocks,  beyond  the  Sea 
Inhospitable,  to  the  Taurian  land, 

Less  hospitable  still,  from  Aulis  strand, 
Iphigenia,  we  are  borne  with  thee; 

From  our  hard,  sordid,  modern  world  set  free. 

As  by  a  goddess’  timely  succoring  hand. 

With  gods  and  heroes  we  awhile  may  stand, 

And  breathe  the  air  of  pure  Antiquity. 

All  thanks,  fair  priestess,  and  ye  noble  pair 
Of  more  than  brothers,  for  the  heroic  thrill; 

And  you,  sad  exiles,  turning  homesick  eyes 
Toward  Hellas,  we  your  lyric  longing  share; 

We  see,  o’er  barbarous  force  triumphant  still, 
Athena  with  her  shining  aegis  rise. 

Hobart  College  HERBERT  H.  YEAMES 


A  scene  from  the  performance  of  Euripides’  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  recently  given  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Athena  with  her  shining  aegis  rises  to  the  right. 
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Sixth  Annual  Meetmg  of  the  College  Art  Association  of  America 

This  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  5,  6,  and  7,  was  a 
decided  success  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  conditions  prevented  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  some  of  the  eastern  members. 

Opportunity  was  afforded  hjr  examining  not  only  the  mural  decorations  in 
the  University  and  the  permanent  collections  of  the  Museum,  but  fortunately  the 
hue  Persian  exhibit  which  was  assembled  for  the  San  Francisco  Fair  was  also  on 
view.  The  Rookwood  Pottery  was  \'isited.  Mrs.  Emery  kindly  opened  her  house  for 
the  inspection  of  her  choice  collection  of  paintings.  Owing  to  a  most  unfortunate 
and  regrettable  accident  to  Hon.  Charles  H.  Taft  the  Association  was  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  famous  Taft  collections. 

One  imiwrtant  phase  of  the  Association’s  activities  was  presented  in  the 
reports  of  several  committees.  During  the  year  very  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  by  committees  on;  “Books  for  the  College  Art  Library,’’  Cieorge  H. 
Fdgell,  chairman,  Harwird;  “Reproductions  for  the  College  Museum  and  Art 
Gallery,’’  David  M.  Robinson,  chairman,  Johns  Hopkins;  “Loan  Exhibits  for 
Colleges,’’  William  A.  (Griffith,  chairman,  Kansas. 

For  the  Committee  on  Investigation  of  Art  Education  in  American  Colleges 
and  PIniversities,  Holmes  Smith,  chairman,  Washington  Lhiiv'ersity,  reported 
that  through  Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
arrangements  ha\'e  been  made  for  cooperation  in  this  investigation  between  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  this  Association. 

The  discussi(jn  of  the  “Rep(jrt  of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Museums  on  the  Training  of  Museum  Workers’’  l)rought  out  the  universal 
opinion  that  the  solution  of  this  interesting  question  has  not  yet  been  reached. 

As  usual  in  the  meetings  of  this  Association,  the  “round  table’’  discussions 
after  dinner  were  very  valuable  and  effective.  The  hrst,  on  “What  Kind  of 
Technical  Art  shall  be  Taught  to  the  A.B.  Student?’’,  was  opened  by  James  R. 
Hopkins,  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  William  M.  Hekking,  Kansas,  and  Louis 
Weinberg,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that  the  A.B.  student  should  be  taught  the  fundamentals  of  technical  training. 

The  second,  on  “Non-Technical  Laboratory  Work  for  the  Student  of  the 
Flistory  of  Art,’’  was  opened  by  Rossiter  Howard,  South  Dakota,  George  B.  Zug, 
Dartmouth,  Edith  R.  Abl)Ot,  Metropolitan  Museum,  and  H.  H.  Powers,  President 
of  the  Bureau  of  Lhiiversity  Travel.  Prom  this  discussion  it  was  evident  that 
there  is  the  greatest  abundance  of  very  interesting  laboratory  work  which  is 
entirely  non-technical  in  character.  But  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching  “round 
table’’  topic  was  “How  Can  We  Increase  the  Number  of  Future  College  Gradu¬ 
ates  Who  Shall  Have  Received  Some  Artistic  Inspiration  Through  Art  Instruc- 
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tion  During  Their  Undergraduate  Career?”.  This  was  opened  by  Holmes  Smith, 
Washington  University,  H.  R.  Cross,  Michigan,  E.  J.  Lake,  Illinois,  and  H.  E. 
Keyes,  Dartmouth.  Interesting  and  valuable  as  were  the  suggestions  that  were 
made,  the  deep-seated  conviction  of  those  present  was  that  we  are  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  consideration  of  this  great  question. 

Interesting  papers  on  pedagogical  questions  were  presented:  “The  Teaching 
of  Drawing  and  Design  in  the  Secondary  Schools,”  Arthur  Pope,  Harvard, 
and  Deborah  Kallen,  Boston  Museum  of  Eine  Arts;  “Evolution  of  the  Dwelling 
and  Its  Furnishing  as  a  Proper  Study  in  the  A.B.  Course,”  Stella  Skinner, 
Northwestern;  “Architecture  as  an  Academic  Subject,”  A.  AI.  Brooks,  Indiana; 
“The  Function  and  Value  of  the  Syllabus  in  Teaching  the  History  of  Art,”  A. 
V.  Churchill,  Smith.  The  historical  side  of  the  work  was  well  represented  by 
papers  on  “Caricature  in  Ancient  Art,”  David  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopkins; 
“The  Hunter  Artists  of  the  Old  Stone  Age,”  Philip  Van  Ness  Aleyers,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  “The  Meleager  of  the  Fogg  Museum  and  Related  Works  in  America,” 
George  H.  Chase,  Harvard.  An  interesting  paper  on  “What  People  Enjoy  in 
Pictures”  was  presented  by  Frank  B.  Tarbell,  Chicago. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected:  President,  John  Pickard, 
Missouri;  Vice-President,  George  H.  Chase,  Harvard;  Secretary -Treasurer,  Charles 
T.  Kelley,  Ohio  State.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association  the 
treasurer’s  report  showed  that  the  finances  of  the  Association  are  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  It  was  therefore  voted  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  in 
full  and  to  send  copies  to  all  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  tentatively 
voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  during  the  Easter 
holidays  in  1918  in  the  Aletropolitan  Museum,  New  York  City. 


JOHN  PICKARD 


oAmerican  Archaeological  Work  of  this  Summer 


HE  anthropological  department  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 


X  according  to  an  announcement  in  the  March  issue  of  its  Journal,  is  planning 
extensive  archaeological  work  in  the  Southwest  during  the  coming  summer.  Air. 
Nelson  expects  to  do  reconnaissance  work  over  a  large  area  of  south  central  New 
Mexico  in  order  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  ancient  pueblo  region  in  which 
glazed  pottery  occurs;  Mr.  Leslie  Spier  will  extend  his  archaeological  recon¬ 
naissance,  begun  at  Zuni  in  1916,  to  the  drainage  of  both  the  Little  Colorado  and 
the  Gila  rivers  in  Arizona;  and  Mr.  Earl  H.  Morris  will  proceed  with  the  exca¬ 
vations  of  the  famous  pueblo  ruin  at  Aztec  in  northwestern  New  Mexico. 

The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  the  Aluseum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation,  will  initiate  the  work  of  excavating  the  ruined  pueblo  of 
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Hawikuh,  near  Zuni,  New  Mexico,  during  the  summer.  This  large  pueblo,  which 
dates  from  prehistoric  times,  was  one  of  the  “Seven  Cities  of  Cibola’’  of  the  early 
Spanish  period;  it  was  seen  l)y  Fray  Marcos  dc  Niza  in  1539,  stormed  and  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  following  year  by  Coronado,  who  named  it  Granada,  and  was 
hnally  aljandoned  in  1670.  F.  w.  ii. 

qA  Greek  Piny  nt  Ann  Arbor 

The  (F'eek  consul  from  Detroit  with  five  hundred  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
the  speech  to  them  by  Professor  Meader  in  modern  Greek,  and  the  impas¬ 
sioned  rei)ly  by  one  of  the  Greek  delegation,  added  an  international  touch  to  the 
splendid  production  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  given  in  the  Hill  Auditorium  on 
March  29,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The  writer  happened  to  be  in  Ann  Arbor 
and  attended  the  performance,  and  l)ears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  University 
of  Michigan  Classical  Club  staged  and  produced  Euripides’  famous  play  in  such 
a  fashion  that  the  Iphigenia  at  Ann  Arbor  must  take  its  place  with  the  two  or 
three  other  really  great  productions  of  Greek  plays  in  this  country. 

The  play  was  given  in  connection  with  the  fifty-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club,  and  was,  of  course,  the  great  event  of  the  meeting. 
The  audience,  which  filled  the  five  thousand  seats  of  the  Auditorium,  was  very 
enthusiastic,  and  justly  so.  The  music,  which  was  composed  especially  for  the 
play  by  Prof.  ^Albert  A.  Stanley,  on  the  basis  of  ancient  Greek  modes  and 
rhythms,  left  nothing  to  be  desired  either  in  its  melodic  suggestions  or  in  its 
function  of  intensifying  action  and  emotion.  The  graceful  lines  and  harmonious 
colors  of  the  costumes,  designed  by  Dr.  Orma  F.  Butler,  and  the  dances  of  the 
chorus,  cannot  be  truly  appreciated  without  having  been  seen.  The  dramatis  per- 
soncE  were  students  who  either  in  Latin  plays  or  other  college  dramatics  had 
already  shown  histrionic  ability.  A''Iiss  May  Sanders,  ’18,  as  leader  of  the  chorus, 
Lewis  Waldo,  ’17,  as  the  messenger  to  the  king,  Ralph  Carson,  ’17,  and  Clarence 
Hunter,  ’17,  as  Pylades  and  Orestes,  all  played  their  parts  with  distinction.  The 
part  of  Iphigenia  was  taken  by  Charlotte  Kelsey,  ’18,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Prof.  F.  W.  Kelsey,  and  it  was  done  to  perfection.  Miss  Kelsey  is  a  beautiful 
and  talented  girl,  and  she  gave  to  the  part  the  dignity  of  the  Tauric  priestess, 
the  charm  of  the  Greek  princess,  and  the  natural  winsomeness  of  the  Greek 
maiden.  Back  of  the  whole  performance  were  the  assiduous  attention  and  classic 
judgment  of  Prof.  Gampbell  Bonner  of  the  department  of  Greek,  and  the  good 
taste  and  the  unflagging  zeal  of  Professor  Kelsey,  who  will  give  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  play  in  the  next  number  of  Art  and  Archaeology. 

R.  V.  D.  M. 


{The  Book  Reviews  and  Notices  are  omitted  this  month  to  give  space  for  the  Table  of  Contents) 
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Attractive  Illustrated  Art  Publications 


ART  IN  AMERICA 

An  Illustrated  Bi-Monthly  Magazine 

The  only  periodical  in  this  country  devoted  to  the 
scientific  study  and  criticism  of  art.  It  presents  the 
latest  conclusions  of  the  greatest  living  authorities 
on  art  in  articles  based  upon  original  research  and 
including  new  information  of  real  importance  regard¬ 
ing  the  objects  with  which  they  are  concerned. 

Beautiful  photogravure  plates  and  photographic 
reproductions  in  black  and  white  of  the  great  works 
of  art  in  American  collections  appear  in  its  pages. 

$5.00  a  year.  $1.00  a  copy.  60  cents  foreign  post. 

T HE  Late Y ears  of  Michel  Angelo 

By  Wilhelm  R.  Valentiner 

Octavo.  Illustrated  with  collotype  plates,  300  copies 
on  hand-made  paper  at  $6.00  net. 

No  one  has  made  the  mysterious  giant  of  the  Renaissance 
live  for  us  in  the  same  degree. — New  York  Times. 

A  useful  and  extremely  handsome  addition  to  the  literature 
on  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  whole  history  of  art. 

— The  International  Studio. 


Venetian  Painting  in  America 

The  Fifteenth  Century 
By  Bernard  Berenson 

Small  ^to.  Photogravure  frontispiece  and  110/2^//- 
page  photographic  plates^  $5.00  net.  Delivered  $5.20. 

One  of  the  most  significant  works  of  reconstructive  criticism 
that  have  appeared  in  recent  years  on  the  subject  of  Italian 
painting.  It  teems  with  incidental  criticism,  aesthetic  evalua¬ 
tions,  and  valuable  hints  of  attribution.  The  stern,  concen¬ 
trated  and  advanced  scholarship  of  Mr.  Berenson  has  supplied 
students  with  a  book  on  Venetian  painting  unique  among  its 
kind.  — The  Dial. 

American  Artists  Series 

Each  volume  unifortn,  finely  printed  from  type  on 
ha7id-made  paper  in  Imited  editions  and  heautifidly 
illustrated  with  photogravure  plates. 

A  series  of  excellent  monographs. — Boston  Transcript. 

A  splendid  series  of  monographs. — The  Dial. 

Alexander  Wyant.  By  Eliot  Clark . $12.50 

Winslow  Homer.  By  Kenyon  Cox .  12.50 

George  Inness.  By  Elliott  Daingerfield . 12.50 

Homer  Martin.  By  Frank  J.  Mather,  Jr. 

R.  A.  Blakelock.  By  Elliott  Daingerfield 

Fifty  Paintings  by  Inness . 

Fifty-eight  P.aintings  by-  Martin . 


12.50 

10.00 

20.00 

15.00 


FREDERIC 

FAIRCHILD 

SHERMAN 

1790  Broadway 

- 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

- 

ENGRAVERS  and  ETCHERS 

By  FITZROY  CARRINGTON,  M.A. 
Curator  of  Prints  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  lecturer  on 
the  history  and  principles  of  engrav¬ 
ing  at  Harvard  University 

278  Pages — 133  Illustrations — Cloth  Bound 

'^HE  stimulus  and  pleasure  which  cer- 
tain  prints  by  the  great  engravers  and 
etchers  give  to  appreciative  artistic  minds 
are  indicated  and  justified  in  this  hand¬ 
some  volume,  which  is  made  up  of  six  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  Scammon  Foun¬ 
dation  in  the  Art  Institution  at  Chicago. 

The  lectures  cover  German  engraving 
from  the  beginnings  to  Albrecht  Diirer; 
Italian  engraving  from  Mantegna  to 
Marcantonio  Raimondi.  There  is  also  a 
lecture  on  “Some  Masters  of  Portrai¬ 
ture”  and  one  on  Landscape  Etching. 

The  captions  are  unusually  full  and  informing 

Thomsen '  Bryan " Ellis  Co. 

332  C  Street,  N.W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

A  FEW  copies  of  the  ANNIVERSARY  VOL- 
.UME  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  ESSAYS 
presented  to  Professor  William  H.  Holmes, 
Head  Curator  of  Anthropology  in  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  in  recognition  of  his 
noteworthy  achievements  in  AMERICAN  AR¬ 
CHAEOLOGY,  are  now  available  to  readers  of 
Art  and  Archaeology. 

This  work  of  Five  Hundred  Pages,  Bound  in 
Cloth,  with  more  than  Two  Hundred  Typogravure 
Engravings  on  Art  Paper,  is  published  in  the  Lim¬ 
ited  Edition  of  Two  Hundred  Copies.  Each  of 
the  forty-five  articles  comprising  the  volume  is  a 
contribution  to  American  Archaeology  or  Ethnol¬ 
ogy.  The  volume  is  an  unusual  product  of  book¬ 
making,  both  in  typography  and  illustrations. 

Libraries  and  other  public  institutions,  as  well 
as  private  collectors  of  the  subjects  to  which  the 
HOLMES  ANNIVERSARY  VOLUME  is  de¬ 
voted,  are  offered  this  opportunity  to  procure  a 
copy  of  this  splendid  work  at  a  price  somewhat 
less  than  the  actual  cost  of  production,  so  long 
as  the  few  available  copies  last. 

Address 

T HE JamesW illi am  Bryan  Press 

734  Woodward  Bldg.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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Furniture  for  the  Dining-Room 

The  appointments  of  the  Dining-Room,  probably  more  than  any  other  room  in  the 
house,  reflect  the  taste  of  the  occupant,  and  tor  this  reason  the  selection  of  its  Fur- 
nishi.ngs  is  a  matter  deserving  most  careful  consideration. 

Interesting  examples  of  the  Dining-Room  Furniture  now  the  vogue,  are  shown  by  the 
exquisite  Sheraton  pieces  illustiated.  This  and  other  XVII  and  XVI  I  Century  English 
styles  are  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  because  of  their  ■'livable  '  qualities  and  decor¬ 
ative  character. 

In  our  division  of  Furniture  and  Decoration  we  have  assembled  a  superb  collecticn  of 
suites  and  odd  single  pieces  which  have  all  the  cla  sic  beauty  and  charm  associated  with 
the  rare  Antique  Furniture  of  which  they  are  replicas  in  every  detail  of  design,  materials 
and  trimmings.  In  craftmanship,  durability  and  finish  these  reproductions  are  distinguished 
by  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  was  ever  attained  by  the  eaily  cabinet-makers 
cf  fame. 

W  &  J.  SLOANE 

Interior  Decorators  Furniture  Makers 

Fabrics  and  Floor  Coverings 

FIFTH  AVENUE  AND  FORTY-SEVENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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